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GOMPANY-AGENT RELATIONS 
DOMINATE LOCAL AGENTS: 
MEETING AT LOS ANGELES 


Kurth, Goodwin and _ Livingston 
| Stress Necessity of More 
United Action 


 U. B. REPORT SUBMITTED 


Harry R. Manchester Still Not Sat- 
isied That Board Operations 
Are in Agents’ Interests 








The National Association of Insurance 
Agents is holding its thirty-sixth annual 
convention at the Biltmore Hotel at Los 
ngeles this week. The convention 
pened formally Tuesday evening with a 
Jig get-together dinner and _ will «close 
today with the election of officers for 
the coming year. Unless President Percy 
H. Goodwin accepts re-election the chair- 
man of the executive committee, William 
| Calhoun of Milwaukee, will be ele- 
kted to the highest office of the associa- 
tion. 


Of outstanding importance at this 


meeting of the National Association are 
outspoken efforts by leaders of the vari- 
ous branches of the business to bring 
about greater harmony and closer co- 
operation between companies and pro- 
ducers. At the opening of the first busi- 
ness session on Wednesday morning 
President Goodwin, in delivering the ad- 
ministration report, stressed the new spir- 
it of conference relations which seemed 
to be developing about of the current 
business depression. He was decidedly 
optimistic about improved understanding 
between the companies and agents which 
are willing to work together. 
Kurth Makes Big Hit 

Almost immediately following Presi- 
dent Goodwin’s address was that of Wil- 
lred Kurth, president of the Home of 
New York, in which that prominent fire 
insurance leader made the prediction that 
it would not be long before so-called 
orthodox agents and orthodox compa- 
Mes, which believe in the same sets of 
underwriting principles, will deal solely 


with one another. This statement was 
ot with much enthusiasm as the 
ae aati 

‘National Association has long advocated 


the idea of adherence to those companies 
which subscribe to agents’ principles. 
Insurance Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston of Michigan, who last week 
was clected president of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
also made a plea for closer harmony be- 
tween producing and underwriting inter- 
€sts in fire and casualty insurance. He 
spoke before the convention yesterday 
Morning, choosing for his title “Compa- 
mes, Agents and Organizations.” Com- 
Sap vache stated that with 
ponte suc Bo excess commissions and 
a — acing the insurance busi- 
celled of present time offered an unex- 
its 4 Pportunity for the various inter- 
s get together voluntarily to build 
(Continued on Page ‘38) 
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PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 
150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 149 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








Excellent Service and Facilities 
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Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 
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An Instrument 
of Philanthropy 


Philanthropy has ‘found that life insurance, next 
to a direct gift by the living man and woman, is the 
most satisfactory instrument of philanthropy. The life 
insurance is paid direct to the institution. It does not 
go through an executor’s hands nor is caught in the 
routine of estate settlement. It is paid in full. There 
can be no diminution because of securities that have 
fallen in price, or because of administration costs, or 
because of a contested will. It goes, in full, straight 
to the institution. And not only does it go straight and 
in full, but it goes immediately. 


Vast amounts of insurance are being used for 
this object—used not only by the rich but also by those 
of almost no means. The man or woman who has 
been devoted to an institution, but has no estate to leave, 
can by means of life insurance bequeath a sum which 
testifies to the strength of his or her devotion, and 
would not cause the giver to be ashamed if he or she 
could see the amount made public after death. 





THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 




















PRODUCTION FORCES OF LIFE 
INSURANCE WELL REPRESENTED 
AT NATIONAL ASS'N MEET 


Many Platform Celebrities Make 
Program One of Finest 
in Years 


LACKEYS GIVEN RECEPTION 


Important Feature of Convention 
Is Speci«l Managers’ Session 
on Tuesday 


The William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
has been bustling with activity all this 
week, the occasion being the forty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Lead- 
ing life company officials, managers and 





agents from all parts of the country are 
in attendance and the spirit of enthusi- 
asm which has marked the meetings in- 
dicates that the production forces of the 
business will leave Pittsburgh today ex- 
tremely confident of doing good business 
during the remainder of the year. A 
full account of the Convention proceed- 
ings will be given in a special edition 
or The Eastern Underwriter to be is- 
sucd after the close of the Convention. 

The program which has been presented 
during the week has been one of the 
highest caliber, much credit being due to 
Jonn W. Yates, Massachusetts Mutual 
general agent of Detroit and chairman 
of the National Convention Program 
Committee, and his associates. In addi- 
tion to securing as speakers many well 
known persons in the business, he was 
able to include such other platform ce- 
lebrities as Senators David A. Reed and 
James J. Davis of Pennsylvania; Sam- 
uel Crowther, author and publicist; Gil- 
bert T. Stephenson, president of the 
Trust Company Division of the Ameri> 
can Bankers Association and Josh Lee 
of the University of Oklahoma. 

Sessions for Managers 

An innovation of this year’s conven- 
tion which attracted much interest was 
the special sessions for general agents 
and managers given on Tuesday, and 
arranged by Alexander E. Patterson, 
Penn Mutual general agent of Chicago 
and chairman of the program for these 
sessions, and his committee. Every angle 
of agency management was considered 
and the generous passing around of ideas 
should be a very helpful factor to agen- 
cies represented at the meetings. In the, 
afternoon the managers were divided into 
territorial groups in order to study the 
special problems their respective terri- 
tories present. 

Another innovation this year was 
a special program presented for agency 
supervisors on Thursday afternoon. R. 
Maxwell Stevenson, Berkshire Life, 
Pittsburgh, was chairman of this con- 
ference. 

Appropriate Convention Theme 


The theme of this year’s convention 
was “Life Insurance, the Structural 
Steel for Estate Building,” and the ad- 


dresses of the main session were built 
(Continued on Page 19) 
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IT’S ALL RIGHT Now TO LOCK THE BARN | 


AFTER THE HORSE IS STOLEN 


HAT?’S because there is a new horse in the 
barn!—the old one was insured,—just as 


the car in the garage is insured. The barn 
can burn down for all we care,—the barn is also 
And if 


we fall off the roof and break a leg we have in- 


insured; and the house is insured too! 


surance for that. There’s no end of things we 
can protect ourselves from with insurance. But 


when the whirlwinds of Wall Street sweep off 


our hard earned savings, that’s different. It 
isn’t going to do any good to lock the door of 
the bank after the money is gone. But it needn’t 
happen again. Next time we will know better. 
Just as we are insured against physical con- 
tingencies we can insure against financial fluctu- 
ations by insuring against irregularity, and 
subscribe to the discipline and guarantee that 
goes with life insurance and the Retirement 
Annuity, through—— 


—Organized Service— 








AT AGE 65 


$420. 


PER MONTH 


AS LONG AS YOU LIVE 
AnD $14380, cas 


BY STARTING AT AGE 35 AND | 
PAYING $1000 PER YEAR IN 


THE RETIREMENT ANNUITY 


*Based on present dividend scale and interest rate J 


on accumulations 








THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY _ Telephone Chickering 2384 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH 
225 Broadway 
Tel.: BArclay 7-3670 


JOHN ST. BRANCH 
60 John Street 
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MORGAN B. BRAINARD 


The past month has been a sort of 
“old home month” with the Aetna Life 
and its affiliated companies and its rep- 
resentatives from all over this country 
and Canada came to Hartford for re- 
union and rededicating purposes. These 
f gatherings are particularly interesting at 
"the present time as they bring shoulder 
to shoulder the most successful contact 
and sales personalities of the company 
for a swapping of experiences to the 
end that there is renewed vigor and 
enthusiasm for the whole when 
they return home. 

Recently the fire and casualty sales 
forces of the Aetna Life were in Hart- 
ford and New London in annuai conven- 
tion. Last week the life men and women 
had their innings. I was with them for 
| two days. It was good to be there at 
the old Hotel Griswold overlooking Long 


force 











C. P. Rogge 
R. H. Keffer 
NEW YORK 


W. N. Dasef 


Aetna Life Field Force In Fine 


At New London 
And Hartford 


Island Sound and famed New London 
Harbor. 

Morgan B. Brainard, president of the 
Aetna Life, and K. A. Luther, vice-presi- 
dent of that company, have just reason 
to feel proud of the sales force of the 
company. They are a fine body of folk. 
In a great measure loyalty just oozes 
from their conversation and their acts 
sneak loudly its acclaim. They eat, sleep, 
drink and work Aetna all the time. Some 
of the delegates have grown white haired 
in the service of the company and they 
are going strong. They have an accu- 
mulated experience of bolstering effect 
on, the newer and younger members of 
the organization. 


One of the outstanding examples of 


agency production presented to the meet- 
ing last week was that of the Washing- 
ton, D. C., general agency at the head 
of which is P. D. Sleeper. This agency 
has fourteen members on its_ roster. 
There were nine of them qualified for 
the convention with an average produc- 
tion of $467.000 of paid-for business each. 
Elsewhere in this account will be found 
a snapshot of them made at New Lon- 
don. 

Among more than 440 qualified dele- 
gates there were eight women. They 
were found up front wherever anything 
was going on. 

here were seventy-four cities of the 
United States and Canada represented 
by the delegates. 


NET RESULTS—THE TRUE MEASURE OF PROGRESS 
By N. M. DeNezzo, 


Agency Assistant Home Office 


The volume of lapsed and surrendered 
insurance indicates that in the conserva- 
tion of life insurance there is necessity 
for more determined and better or- 
ganized action. 

We cannot consistently emphasize the 
professional nature of life underwriting 
and expend so much effort on selling 
new insurance without recognizing and 
accepting the responsibility of preserving 
and continuing coverage which has ac- 


F. H. Doolittle 


J. J. Jackson 
CLEVELAND 


tually been placed. Except where a fi- 
nancial emergency arises or where the 
need which originally gave rise to the 
coverage terminates, surrender or lapsa- 
tion indicates a failure to instill in the 
mind of the policyholder that true ap- 
preciation and understanding of the na- 
ture of his purchase which it is the sales- 
man’s obligation and professional privi- 
lege to convey. 

Concrete evidence of the fact that there 


Mike C. Thornton’ E. C. Williams 
NEW ALBANY, 
INDIANA 


CHICAGO 


James Ledy 








K. A. LUTHER 


is need for improvement in “Net Re- 
sults” is found in the following figures 
for 1930: 

Insurance written by 338 life insurance 
companies in 1930 totaled $21,689,000,000 ; 
whereas, the net gain of insurance in 
force, or net results amounted to $6,052,- 


000,000; the terminations totaling $15,- 
637,000,000 or 73% of the new business 
written. 


In other words, to show a net increase 
of six billions in insurance in force it 
was necessary to write more than 3% 
times that amount. We all know that a 
large volume of new business is of lit- 
tle value if, at the same time, a simi- 
lar or greater amount of business is 
going off the books. 

The numerous contributory elements 
to success in the life insurance business 
may all be classified under two distinct 
headings—“Acquisition” and “Conserva- 
tion”’—the actual placing of new and ad- 
ditional insurance in the proper manner 





A. E. Mielenz E. H. L. Gregory 
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and those measures which sustain and 
safeguard to the utmost the insurance in 
force. That equal importance shall be 
given to both, is imperative when suc- 
cess is the goal, but unfortunately there 
is evidence that in the attitude of life 
insurance salesmen towards the personal 
conduct of their business this even bal- 
ance does not always prevail. 

Too many salesmen are slow to sense 
that the saving of established insurance 
plays a part of equal importance in 
progress. It is, therefore, our purpose 
at this time to stress conservation—the 
elimination of waste, or net results, the 
true measure of progress for the Aetna- 
izer, as that phase of the salesman’s work 
in which his own imagination and ini- 
tiative should be as active as in his prac- 
tice of acquisition. 

In every well-managed business, be it 
a great railroad system, a giant manu- 
facturing concern, or a small-town store, 
the attention devoted to prevention of 
waste equals the effort to promote sales. 
In no other manner may competition be 
met and a business survive and succeed. 
To quote an old time axiom, “The bar- 
rel cannot be filled by permitting what 
is poured in the bung to escape through 
the spigot.” 

The Aetna-izer of today, to enjoy per- 
manent success, must in every sense 
study his problem as sincerely and thor- 
oughly as does the prosperous merchant 
or manufacturer, and must otherwise 
measure up to those standards of busi- 
ness judgment and practice that our era 
demands. 

During 1930 in the United States and 
Canada it is reported that approximate- 
ly 35,000 persons died who within 12 
months of their deaths had lapsed $30,- 
000,000 of life insurance. This is fur- 
ther evidence that better balance must 
be struck between acquisition and con- 
servation. 


Many life underwriters pay income tax, 
some pay a sur-tax, but all pay a lapse 
tax. Can you visualize an executive of 
our company telling a regionnaire with 
a production of $250,000 per annum that 
unless he gave every one of his policy- 
holders certain specified service he 
would have the sum of $75 deducted 
from his renewal commissions each 
month ? Doubtless the  regionnaire 
would quit at once. Yet there are many 
life underwriters who pay a monthly tax 
of $75 or more, year in and year out, 
without a murmur of protest—probably 
because they don’t realize that they are 


J. W. deForest 


Mrs. Luther 
HARTFORD 


K. A. Luther 
HARTFORD 


paying it. It’s another illustration of the 
principle long known and used by poli- 
ticians; men will pay almost any tax 
without complaint if it comes indirectly. 
This lapse tax is a far more serious situa- 
tion than some salesmen realize. Sales- 
men who are in the business to stay! 
General agents, and companies are be- 
ginning to appreciate that there are solid 
dollars and cents reasons for tackling 
the problem it presents and arriving at 
a practical solution. 


A salesman who pays for $200,000 of 
new business annually for ten years with 
a 90% renewal ratio each year, will have 
in force at the end of the ten year pe- 
riod almost twice as much business as 
the one who pays for the same volume 
but has a renewal record of only 75%. 
A persistency record of 90% is worth 
almost double a percentage of 75. These 
figures and percentages may at first seem 
startling, but the results are correct. 


In keeping your persistency percen- 
tage around 90 to 95% and producing a 
substantial volume each year, you are 
traveling the road to success and inde- 
pendence, but in allowing your nercen- 
tage to drop down around 75 to 80% 
with no steps taken to improve it, you 
are sacrificing a large and most impor- 
tant part. of your profits. 

The average policyholder wishes to 
keep his protection intact after it has 
been purchased. He also appreciates ner- 
sonal service from the salesman. This 
is evidenced by the record of a conser- 
vation emplove of our New York, home 
office unit. This individual is required 
to call on Aetna policyholders who are 
delinquent in the payment of premiums. 
He calls only after the salesman has re- 
ported that the policy will not be con- 
tinued. In a neriod of nine months, end- 
ing July 1, this conservation man suc- 
ceeded in conserving 415 policies total- 
ing $4,407,457. representing $63,863.50 in 
premiums. How did he accomplish this 
record? He conserved by explanation. 
178; extension, 153; loan, 54: change of 
plan, 21, and reduction, 9. In addition 
he has been instrumental in having con- 
siderable new business written. 

When an entire stranger to the pol- 
icvholder achieves this remarkable rec- 
ord, is it not within reason to assume 
that had the salesman himself taken the 
proper interest in the policyholders this 
record would have been far surpassed ? 

Service to Policyholders 
The best life men work 
As soon 


insurance 


through centers of influence. 





D. R. Mason 
HARTFORD 


F. C. Whatley 


Mrs. Whatley 
CINCINNATI 


as they make one sale, they consider that 
individual policyholder a center of in- 
fluence for them. Such a plan should 
enable the salesman’s business to grow 
with the prosperity of clients. As they 
undertake new plans, accumulate money 
and responsibilities, purchase real estate, 
assume risks and obligations, their needs 
for insurance grow. Few policyholders 
buy all their insurance at once. Few 
buy all their insurance from the sales- 
man who first sold them—usually he does 
not make that possible or easy. As a 
matter of fact, in many cases the pio- 
neer salesman who makes the first sale 
does not follow up and someone else 
reaps the harvest. 

One policy per man is merely a start- 
er; investigation of death claims shows 
that practically every man carries poli- 
cies in more than one company. The 
sales resistance of a man you have actu- 
ally made ‘your client is fully 50% less 
than that of a stranger. 


In order to insure proper and constant 
contact with Aetna policyholders, our 
company, a year ago, adopted a Policy- 
holders’ Service Report and Change of 
Age Savings Card. From the use of this 
report, Aetna-izers are writing more than 
four millions a month on the lives of 
old policyholders. Since the adoption of 
the Policyholder Service Report the com- 
pany’s new paid business from old pol- 
icvholders has shown a very favorable in- 
crease. During the first six months of 
the current year $27,156,345 has been re- 
ported as paid new business from old 
policyholders or 22% of the companv’s 
total paid business for this period. This 
is quite an improvement over the com- 
pany’s previous record’ of 17%. How- 
ever, this amount could easily be doti- 
bled, tripled and more, if all Aetna-izers 
were policyholder minded. 


Statistics have proven that every 
$100.000 -of old business is an asset that 
yields at least $15,000 of new business 
each year. Every Aetna-izer has any 
number of important leads to follow 
through such as age changes, term, mod- 
ified life, sub-standard, the second anni- 
versary of the policy, seeing policyhold- 
ers before expiration of two years since 
last examination for purposes of addi- 
tional insurance, changes in addresses, 














S. T. Whatley Mrs. Whatley 
Miss Betty S. he ote 
CHICAGO 


policy loans, automatic premium loans, 
beneficiary and policy changes, death 
claims, surrenders, matured endowments, 
full-paids, lapses, dividend checks, group 
conversions, etc. It remains with the 
individual underwriter to capitalize on 
the leads at his disposal and not leave the 
door open for others to step in on his 
selected list of clients. 
Policy Loans 


This is the time to watch your old 
business. The stock market debacle 1s 
over; probably the heavy loaning upor 
life insurance policies is over; but the 
serious consequences of this indebted- 
ness against old policies has just begun. 

What shall we do about our company’s 
90,000 outstanding policy loans represent- 
ing $60,000,000? $3,600,000 is now being 
taken from Aetna policyholders to pay 
the interest on these loans, money that 
might well be, and ought to be, used in 
buying more life insurance, when loans 
are retired. i 

Aside from the interest charges, the big 
question is, will any considerable amount 
of these loans ever be repaid, how many 
of them will result in lapsation of poll- 
cies on which they were made? 

Grave dangers surround the individual 
who has borrowed on his policy. There 
is the temptation to discard the policy 
and to start a new insurance program. 
This temptation is increased by the some- 
what skilled arguments of the so-called 
twister who presents to the layman un; 
skilled in the ways of finance and life 
insurance a fairly plausible scheme for 
replacing old policies to good advantage. 

hen a man borrows money on col- 
lateral at a bank, he expects to redeem 
the collateral by paying off the loan, not 
by selling at a loss, to liquidation the 
loan, except as a last resort. 

When a man buys a home and has 4 
mortgage on it, he expects to pav 0 
the mortgage by saving money for that 
purpose and not by selling his home, 
unless forced to do so. ~% 

When a man borrows from his life 1 
surance policy he should expect to pay 
off the loan. He should be encourage 
by the salesman to meet the indebted- 
ness like any other property or collat- 
ral debt, thereby conserving what he has 
created as well as saving money by 8° 
doing. 
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THIS COMPANY WE REPRESENT 
By Arthur P. Shugg, 


General Agent, St. Louis, Missouri 


That many companies have overdone 
the net cost idea is evident. While a re- 
duction in dividends is distasteful, it is 
much better made before it becomes ob- 
ligatory. 

Knowing what we and all companies 
have gone through during the past eight- 
een months, I rather reluctantly looked 
forward to the issuance of the Surplus 
Test for 1931. This fear on my part was 
not alone due to our recent excessive 
mortality, nor reduction in security val- 
ues, nor troubles with farm mortgages 
but with full realization that the Aetna 
had put a large sum of money into a 
much needed new home office building. 
Naturally, the entire outlay including its 
furniture and fixtures could not be car- 
ried on our balance sheet at full cost. 

The Surplus Test for 1931 shows to 
my surprise, however, that even though 
we had suffered a shrinkage in our mar- 
gin of surplus to liabilities, the Aetna 
still stands at the top. Study of these 
figures will show that other companies 
have apparently made large write-offs 
and their margin is likewise much lower 
than a year ago. I am gratified, there- 
fore, to know that my company, though 


\ not the largest, can still be considered 


the strongest, comparatively speaking. I, 


furthermore, am convinced that not until 


ee ee 


our surplus is much more reduced, will 
it be necessary to reduce our dividend 
scale. 

Remember our company stubbornly, 
but now apparently wisely, refused to is- 
sue an investment contract. Those com- 
panies which did issue them now regret 
their action and have been forced to 
withdraw them, one after another. 

In the Disability field the Aetna has 
for years been a leader. You will recall 
we saw need for an increase in rates back 
in 1926 and the present form adopted 
July 1 last was drawn around the Aetna 
plan. Some few companies now favor 
complete abolition of all disability plans 
Mm conjunction with Life Contracts. A 





R. L. Place R. P. Place 


large majority favor further restrictions, 
less liberality and even higher rates. 
We were the first company, I believe, 
to increase the suicide and contestable 
period from one to two years, and others 
are now following in rapid succession. 
Consider for a moment our claim rec- 
ord. The Aetna Life enjoys an enviable 
reputation for their claim settlements. It 
was the first multiple line company to 
reach the billion dollar mark. Is it not 


pleasing to go into the field and hear 
favorable comments from your policy- 
holders regarding our treatment of 
claims ? 

We hear many demands today for in- 
stitutional advertising, coming more par- 
ticularly from representatives of other 
companies. Our company for years has 
spent large sums of money on advertis- 
ing, bringing the name of Aetna more 
intimately before many millions of peo- 
ple. Personally, during the past year 
particularly, I have heard many pleasing 
comments on the copy used in our ads. 
It has a human appeal and surely is a 
great improvement over our advertising 
of even two years ago. 

In policy contracts the Aetna has been 
up-to-date; one of the first to bring out 
the not yet appreciated Family Income 
Plan. Our Accumulation Life, one of the 
most effective and deadly weapons you 
have for use in competition, will soon be 
more appreciated than ever before, par- 
ticularly in New York state. 

Perhaps more fortunate than you can 
possibly realize even at this early date 
are we in having non- participating con- 
tracts available with such low rates. I 
predict a steadily increasing demand for 
non-participating policies to combat the 
lowering dividend rates, and the result- 
ant rising of participating net cost. Ex- 
ecutives and business leaders will soon 
again become dissatisfied with promises 
of low net costs which cannot be realized. 
They will demand guaranteed results, and 
you will then have your hey-day. 


L. H. House A. G. Foster 


BOSTON 





Standing left to right—C. B. Meyers, H. B. McGuire, F. M. Stricklin, L. E. Har- 


ris, P. D. Sleeper, Gen. Agt., O. L. Jamison. 


Kneeling, left to right—L. G. 


Emmons, J. L. Richards, Chan C. Mason, H. Cochran Fisher. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


STARS FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 


As noted in another column of this 
issue one of the outstanding production 


records turned in by “Regionnaires” of 
the Aetna Life who qualified for the 
recent convention at Hartford and New 
London, Conn., was that of the Wash- 
ington, D. C.,, general agency. This 
agency has at its head P. D. Sleeper. 
The record of the agency belies the 
name, for of the fourteen members of 
its staff nine of them qualified for the 
Regionnaires’ meeting and headed by 
their general agent attended that meet- 


ing. The paid-for production of the nine 
men was $467,000 each average. 

At New London General Agent Sleep- 
er and his nine men staged a rather 
uniquesstunt by chartering a motor boat 
and garbing themselves in very much 
Russian whiskers and all sorts of plac- 
ards made a landing at the Hotel Gris- 
wold dock which proved one of the out- 
standing fun events of the meeting. 

The snapshot above is easily distin- 
guished as one without the whiskers as 
The Eastern Underwriter representative 
wanted to have these men recognized 
as part of this story. 


IT’S THE CENTERS OF POPULATION THAT PAY 
By L. O. Schriver, 


General Agent, Peoria, Illinois 


If the period of financial depression 
during the past two years has served 
no other good purpose, it has at least 
caused us.-to study carefully the cost of 
producing business. And unless we have 
given careful study to our cost problem, 
and unless we have taken steps to elimi- 
nate certain wastes, it is certain some- 
one.is going to go broke. 

In my humble opinion the average pro- 
vincial agency spends altogether too 
much time and money trying to secure 
business from sparsely settled territory, 
to the neglect of the larger centers. 
Where population and wealth is concen- 
trated, there, by the very nature of the 
case; business can be much more econom- 
ically produced. 

It is axiomatic that it is a waste of 
time to chase a gopher or a rabbit 
through the underbrush, when you have 
a bear up a tree. If we have not learned 
this lesson before, the practice has been 
forced upon us during the past two vears. 

If. the depression has taught us this 
lesson, possibly it has been a good thing 
after all, because if it is good practice 
in bad times it must be good practice 
in good times and I am convinced that 
in the long run it will mean a larger 
aggregate volume of profitable business, 
and hence ultimately more profit to the 
company. 

Since time immortal the Peoria Agen- 
cy has obtained its business from rural 
communities, leaving the cities (for the 
most part) to the tender mercies of other 
companies. The result has been that 
many other agencies have forged ahead 


of the Aetna in my territory—notwith- 
standing the fact that the Aetna was 
the pioneer and therefore originally in 
on the ground floor. 

In view of this situation our work has 
been difficult, but the policy adopted by 
us two years ago, namely, to concentrate 
our efforts on the larger centers, has 
saved us from disaster in view of what 
has happened to rural communities in tne 
Middle West in the past few years. 

Reasons for Plan 

There seems to me to be at least four 
good reasons why it is essential to con- 
centrate on the centers of population. 
Each might constitute a reason in itself, 
but combined they make a change in 
policy imperative. 

Unit Cost.—Under our present expense 
allowance system, it is essential that the 
general agent’s time and the time of his 
supervisors be used as profitably as pos- 
sible. Distances in our territory are 
great. Why spend the day driving miles 
from prospect to prospect when you 
might see three or four times as many 
prospects in the same length of time in 
the city. By careful planning your city 
prospects will be potential customers for 
much larger policy units than it is pos- 
sible to find in the sticks. It seems to 
be an invariable law that the more pro- 
gressive and ambitious gravitate toward 
the centers of greater economic oppor- 
tunity. , 

Economic.— The present economic 
status of the average farmer in the Mid- 
dle West is just about one jump ahead 
of peasantry. I am not here to discuss 
the sociological aspect of this situation, 
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but it is a fact which we must recognize. 


Sales to these therefore 
difficult, the average policy is inevitably 


small, 


prospects are 


and the lapse rate is appalling. 
Our lapses on this class of business, both 
old and new, is little short of a tragedy. 
It is practically impossible, because of 
the expense involved, to maintain any- 
thing like an adequate conservation pro- 
gram. Of course, the larger centers also 
have their economic problems, but pol- 
icyholders are much more accessible and 
generally easier to handle. 
Psychological—The psychological con- 
dition of the country as a whole is bad, 
but the psychological status of the ru- 
ralite has reached the depths. He is 
broke, he is suspicious of God, man and 
the devil. His banks have gone broke, 
he can’t sell his grain, he is suspicious 
of great corporations, especially the East- 
ern corporations, and he is a victim of 
the demagogue. He should have our 
pity, but he is not a profitable customer. 
Man Power Development.—Under con- 
ditions such as I have tried to outline 
above it is practically impossible for an 
Aetna-izer to become a “Man Worth 
Knowing” if he is confined in his activi- 
ties to country territory. Generally you 
have to start with a man with very lim- 
ited background and outlook. He can- 
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not produce enough business to make a 
decent living. He gets discouraged, be- 
comes financially involved and eventually 
becomes the cross roads gas station op- | 
erator. Practically all of our difficulty 
with agents during the past two years 
has been confined to 
opportunity by 
ished communities. 


those limited in 


These men are not 
dishonest, they are just out of luck, and 
that condition is deadly both to morale 
and morals. Most of them eventually 
become financially and morally irrespons- 
ible. They wouldn’t beat you out of a 
dollar, even if they had to owe it to you 
forever. 
The Solution 


Even before we felt the acute pinch of 
the depression, we deliberately set about 
mending our fences in the larger cen- 
ters. As we have before stated, the city 
is not without its problems, but we are 
becoming established in the larger cen- 
ters and notwithstanding the fact that 
our rural business is now negligible, we 
have been able to maintain a volume and 
premium level corresponding favorably 
with 1929 and 1930. In three vears we 
expect to double the production for the 
agency, and 90% of our business will 
then be coming from the city areas. 


en 
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SAVING THE $150,000 MAN SALE 
. New Hi 
By Gilbert V. Austin, aw 

General Agent, Brooklyn, New York 

Life 

. : ee P . P an uptt 

Let us first decide whether or not the ing to him in part that if his wife needed poh’ 
$150,000 man is worth while. I feel rea- an operation to save her life and the months 
sonably certain that most every genera! only way he could get the money was to still be 
agent in this room would grant available _ sell an insurance policy did he think there less SO 
desk space to an agent who pays for would be any question of his selling that August 
$150,000 of business. Yet in our office policy? He caught on right awav and with z 
we have calculated that such a man just for a time at least was again full of en. The 
about pays for his desk space and serv- thusiasm. If we find that dissatisfaction the co 

ice and is therefore of very little value has arisen at home because of insuff- 
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section 
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to us financially or otherwise. Thus if 
neither the general agent nor the agent 
can make any money out of the arrange- 


cient income we attempt to jump right 
into the home picture and talk up the 
potential ability of the agent to his fam- 
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ment obviously something must be done. ily. We find reasons for his lack of pro- W. 
We must either build him up to a sound” duction and “sell” the business to his 192. 
income producing volume or we must’ wife as we would to him. hin 
get rid of him, if he has not already (3) One of the main reasons for lack wh 
eliminated himself. As my talk is about of success is because of our agent’s lack of 
“saving” the producer let us first analyze of organization. Really about the only ser 
the reasons why this man is only a_ difference between the $150,000 man and : 
$150,000 producer. As I see it they sum the $1,000,000 producer is that the $1,- Mr 
up into four headings. 1. He has abso- 000,000 man is organized. How can we W 
lutely reached his limit. 2. He is discour- help our $150,000 man to organize him- ste 
aged by results and lack of home co-_ self? Tell him to make at least ten ter 
operation. 3. He is not organized. 4. He calls a day and plan his work the night for 
lacks vision. before? Maybe. But I think we must 
(1) Discussing each in order, if we are go further. We must analyze his meth- 
certain he has really reached his limit od of doing business, work out on paper ' 
I doubt if he is worth saving. He is the a fully organized day and then “sell’ a 
type who should not be in this business. him that plan. In the text of this spcech ee 
(2) If he is discouraged by results you will see a fully worked out plan a 
he must be brought up to a fighting for an agent in our office, who, though 





frame of mind. We brought one man 
up to a fighting frame of mind by say- 





he had been in the business for a num- 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Production Upturn 
Shown by Figures 

SALES STATISTICS 

New Hampshire 15% Ahead of Last Au- 


gust; Two Other States Ahead; 
Month Better Than July 


BUREAU 








Life insurance production is now on 
an upturn, the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Business figures for the first eight 
months of the year show. August was 
still behind last year’s production, but 
less so than the previous seven months. 
August showed a loss of 14% compared 
with a 16% loss in July. 

The somewhat improved production in 
the country as a whole during August 
is reflected in sales in practically every 
section of the country. The east south 
central states showed the greatest im- 
provement, while the New England sec- 
tion was the only section to show more 
of a loss during August than in the pre- 
ceding seven months. This section, how- 
ever, continues to have better experience 
than the average for the country as a 
whole. 

When sales during August are com- 
pared to August, 1930, no section showed 
an increase but gains were recorded in 
three states. The largest increase was 
in New Hampshire, where sales were 
15% ahead of last August. South Caro- 
lina and Arkansas also recorded in- 
creased production while two states, 
Missouri and North Carolina, just 
equalled their production of last August. 
The other states showed decreased sales 
but in many cases the percentage loss 
was less than in preceding months. 


WALTER B. OLMSTED DIES 








Served Connecticut Mutual as Cashier 
for Fifty-four Years; Retired 
in 1923 
Walter B. Olmsted of West Hartford, 
Conn., who was cashier of the Connecti- 


s cut Mutual for fifty-four years, died in 


Hartford Hospital last week at the age 
of eighty-two years. . 
Mr. Olmsted joined the Connecticut 
Mutual in 1869. His father, Woodbridge 
Sage Olmsted, was vice-president of the 
company at the time of his death in 1871. 
W. B. Olmsted retired from service in 
1923. A testimonial dinner was given 
him by the company in March, 1919, 
when he had completed half a century 
of service, the first person who had 


| served so long. 


Surviving the deceased are his wife, 
Mrs. Jennie Fuller Olmsted; three sons, 
Walter B. Olmsted, Jr., Francis R. Olm- 
sted and Warren W. Olmsted; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mary Rady, all of West Hart- 
ford, and five grandchildren. 





INDIANA ASS’N OFFICERS 

The Association of Indiana Legal Re- 
serve Life Co.’s held its annual meeting 
recently at the home office of the Lin- 
coln National Life.. Twenty-two compa- 
nies were represented. The following of- 
ficers were elected: Harry Wilson, vice- 
president of the American Central, pres- 
ident; R. E. Sweeney, vice-president of 
the State Life of Indianapolis, vice-pres- 
ident; H. S. Woodbury, auditor, Re- 
serve Loan Life, secretary-treasurer; S. 
L. Alexander, president of the Lafayette 
Life, and Arthur F. Hall of the Lincoln 
National, members of the executive com- 
mittee, 





DAVID H. SZERLIP DIES 


David H. Szerlip, general agent in 
Newark and surrounding territory for 
the Atlantic Life, died suddenly last 
week in his office. Mr. Szerlip had re- 
cently returned from the company’s con- 
vention in Toronto, at which he was one 
of the speakers. 





BOWMAN MADE SUPERVISOR 

Robert W. Bowman has been appoint- 
ed agency supervisor at the W. W. Gar- 
tabrant agency of the Connecticut Gen- 
tral in Newark. 














Business | 
| 1S 
Busy-ness! 


It may be that some day the life 
insurance business will be so Utopian 
that the populace will seek out the 
salesman and beg tha he insure 
them. 

But until then— 


The man who makes a success of 
selling protection will be he 
who keeps everlastingly at it, 
utilizing his most precious 
asset to the fullest measure. 


This asset is called TIME 
and it should be used 


zealously. 
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Life Ad Conference 
Has Strong Program 


FOR MEETING AT TORONTO 





Stewart Anderson, Frank J. Price, Jr.; 
Bert N. Mills and Others 
To Give Talks 


Plans for the meeting of the life group 
of the Insurance Advertising Conference 
to be held at Toronto October 4 to Z 
indicate a strong and interesting selec- 
tion of speakers. ; 

Stewart Anderson, director of field 
service of the Penn Mutual of Philadel- 
phia and editor of the well-known “Penn 
Mutual News-Letters,” will preside at 
the round table discussion on “Sales- 
men’s Magazines.” 

. Frank J. Price, Jr., associate advertis- 
ing manager of The Prudential of Amer- 
ica, will speak on “Promoting Conserva- 
tion With Pictures—Call Lapse a Lapse.” 

Bert N. Mills, secretary of the Bank- 
ers Life, Des Moines, will head the 
round table discussion on “Direct Mail” 
at the Tuesday afternoon session. 

Sound movies for advertising life in- 
surance will be shown through the cour- 
tesy of Rex B. Magee, advertising man- 
ager of the Lamar Life of Jackson, Miss. 

Several Canadian members will also 
appear on the program, in addition to 
A. Cawthorne-Page, who, as president of 
the Canadian Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association, will bring the greetings of 
that organization to the Life Group. 
Among other Canadian participants will 
be Harry M. Tedman of the J. J. Gib- 
bons Advertising Agency, Toronto, who 
will speak on “A Look Ahead in Life 
Insurance Advertising,” William Wallace, 
vice-president of the Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association and supervisor of 
field service of the Confederation Life, 
Toronto, who will tell “What the Ad- 
vertising Department Expects of the 
Field Man,” and J. N. Babcock, educa- 
tional supervisor of the Excelsior Life, 
who will speak on “What the Field Force 
Expects of the Advertising Department.” 


FRANKEL MEMORIAL MEETING 








Many National Figures on Committee 
Which Arranged Tribute in New 
York City This Week 
A memorial meeting in honor of the 
late Lee K. Frankel, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Life and great 
social worker, was held at the Academy 
of Medicine in New York, yesterday. 
Among the speakers were Frederick H. 
Ecker, president of the Metropolitan; 
C.-E. A. Winslow, professor of public 
health, Yale University; Lillian D. Wald, 
chairman executive committee, Henry 
Street Settlement; Charles H. Johnson, 
director, state department of social wel- 
fare; Solomon Lowenstein, executive di- 
rector, Federation for the Support of 
Jewish Philanthropic Societies. Linsly 
R. Williams, president of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, 
presided. The memorial committee in- 
cluded a number of national figures, 
among them being Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, Nicholas Murray Butler, Surgeon 
General H. S. Cumming, Dr. Simon 
Flexner, Nathan Krass, Herbert H. 
Lehman, Felix M. Warburg, Albert W. 
Whitney, Ray Lyman Wilbur, Shirley 

W. Wynne. 

Some of the others in the group are: 
Victor F. Ridder, Clarence Axman, John 
A. Kingsbury, Mrs. Sidney C. Borg and 
Messrs. Ecker, Lincoln and Dublin of 
the Metropolitan. 





TOOMBS CLAIM DENIED 

W. M. Hopkins, Chicago attorney who 
claims to have lost $60,000 on a stock 
deal with Roy C. Toombs, president of 
the defunct International Life, has been 
denied recovery of that amount from the 
assets in receivership. The ruling of 
Special Master Conway Elder has been 
upheld by United States District Judge 
Charles Davis. The stock was part of 
an over-issue, and Master Elder has ex- 
pressed the opinion that Hopkins should 
have investigated Toomb’s_ statement. 
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“When I had 


“Don't worry. The day Dr. Blank told me I had pyorrhea I was scared. I 
thought it was some kind of incurable disease which meant the loss of all my 
teeth. But I didn’t lose one and the pyorrhea is cured.” 








OST people instinctively dread pyorrhea. They know 

that it is an unpleasant disease of the gums and bony 
sockets of the teeth—a disease that causes the gums to recede 
and the teeth to loosen and fall out. 


But they may not know that even more serious than the loss 
of their teeth is the menace to health and even life which may 
follow the absorption into the blood of the poison of pyorrhea. 
There are several causes of pyorrhea. Overfeeding and im- 
proper diet are responsible for the majority of cases. A diet 
lacking milk, green vegetables, fruit and sufficient hard food 
to chew upon so as to bring a free circulation of blood through 
the gums, may lessen the resistance of the tissues to attacks by 
mouth bacteria. 


Several other conditions cause pyorrhea. It may come from 
injury to the gum by the careless use of toothbrush or dental 
floss. An accumulation of tartar at the gum-line may be partly 
responsible. Crooked or missing teeth, ill-fitting crowns or 


Freperick H. Ecxer, PresipENT 


— 
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bridgework that cause extra strain and pressure on certain 
teeth may bring on pyorrhea. 


Bleeding and tenderness of the gums are usually the first signs 
of pyorrhea and call for prompt action. But in some cases 
these warnings are absent and only X-rays can detect the 
destruction of the bony socket in which the teeth are held— 
a destruction that may proceed painlessly and relentlessly until 
the teeth are lost and invalidism results. 


In its early stages pyorrhea can be cured by expert treatment, 
and can often be checked even when further developed. But 
if the disease has progressed too far for cure, the affected teeth 
should be removed in the interests of health. 


Visit your dentist regularly and have your teeth X-rayed if 
he advises it, so that in case pyorrhea is developing it may be 
treated before becoming serious. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will be glad to 
mail, without charge, the booklet “Good Teeth—How to get 
them and keep them.” Ask for Booklet 9-EU-31. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
; One Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Saving The $150,000 Man 


(Continued from Page 6) 


ber of years and possessed a substantial 
casualty business had never become 
“Life Insurance minded” enough to write 
any substantial volume of business. This 
man is at least fifteen years older than 
I and it was not easy to teach him new 
tricks. He finally agreed, however, to 
give our idea a month’s trial. It worked 
right from the start and so enthused 
him on the value of time organization 
that last year he not only qualified as a 
regionnaire but made the Leader’s Club 
for the first time as well. This year he 
qualified again and is on the Leader’s 
Club bulletin in spite of a two months’ 
absence due to an accident. If the busi- 


b. General lists 
1. Classified 
2. Selected 


phone. 
lists. 


**Plan— 

Send specified number each day. 

Follow-up only replies in connection 
with this plan. 

Send from 25 to 50 per day, every day 
in 9:00 a.m. mail. 
Working the Plan 

1. Start an accurate follow-up system, either 


by calendar pad or separate card system. 
If a card system, keep it by days of month 
and by months. From this make up aaily 
list (geographically located) last thing each 
day crossing off when seen or placing ahead 





Six Regionnairesses 








Leonore A. Walsh, May R. Cropper Bess McGowan Emma Beal, HOUSTON, TEX. 


LOS ANGELES 
Ann Westley, MINNEAPOLIS 


ness he has lined up all goes through he 
will qualify as a 1932 regionnaire before 
the end of this year. 
Schedule—A Business Day 
Desired 
An organized program of prospecting, 
and interviews which will guarantee 


calls, 
contacts 
results. 
Resolve — 
To average 10 calls a day as outlined with 
at least 4 bonafide interviews (where a spe- 
cific plan is presented for approval). 
Whom to Call On 
You have various sources of prospects. 
are— 
1. Old customers (Life) 
a. Resale on Minimum Income plan 
b. Change of age and policyholders serv- 
ice report 
c. Insurance analysis 
d. Non-medical letters and calls. 
customers (Accident) 
a. Change of age 
b. General service on Minimum Income, 
Plan, 


They 


i) 
°o 


Income Bond Sales etc., and 
analysis 
customers (Casualty) 
a. Service on Minimum Income, 
b. Analysis of present insurance. 
4. All old clients for recommendation of new 
prospects. 
a. By letter 
b. By introduction 
enters of influence. 
a. Heads of firms to 
sold insurance for 
ciates and employes—through personal 
introduction, card or recommendation. 
- Heads of organizations, 
otherwise. 
6. Endless chain. 


etc. 


card. 
 ( 
whom you have 


names of asso- 


a. Card of introduction to two new pros- 
after every 


pects. To he attempted 
interview. 
Circularization 
a. Diamond letter or letter selected. 
in b. Accident circular. 
Source— 


| Masonic 
a {F raternity 
| University 


f Alumni ] 
$ 
| 

| Kiwanis, J 


etc. 


KANSAS CITY 


social or 


E. B. Fitzhugh, DALLAS 


for future calls. 
. Send a definite 
. 


number of circulars every 

day. 

(a) If 
25 to 50 a day. 

(b) If follow-up is to be made send out 10 


answers only are to be followed send 


at first. _Then as these people are 
called on send additional circulars, 
keeping always 10 outstanding. 

Cails 

3. See at least one old customer (life) 
daily on change of age, service (an- 
alysis) non-medical, or regular addi- 
tional insurance canvass. Get names 
of 2 prospects. 1 

4. See at least one old customer (cas- 
ualty or accident as above) 1 

5. See two references from old _ policy- 
holders, etc. 2 

6. See two people from selected lists 
(alumni, club, etc.) 2 
This to be your nearest approach to 
cold canvass. 

7. To make up your ten calls you will 
have answers to circulars, incidental 
leads, call-backs, leads unearthed by 
yourself such as marriages, new chil- 
dren, increases in salary, better posi- 
tions, etc., of people you know or can 
reach, and business insurance cases 
(one canvass a day if possible). 4 

Total 10 

Each call should be definitely planned. De- 


cide in each case whether to present the Rogge 

card, offer analysis service, policyholders service 

report, minimum income sales plan or bond sales 

talk. We have mimeographed copies of all plans. 
Keeping in touch with old policyholders. 

a. Birthday calls or cards. 

b. Congratulatory letters if they are doing 

well or events of importance occur. 


The Check-up 

1. Make a daily report showing 

Calls 

Interviews 

Time in field 

Time in office 

(We will chart your progress for you) 

2. Keep the calls going by 
A daily slip (made up night before) 


a. < 


b. Checking, diarying or crossing off 


those interviewed. 


Fundamental as is time control and self 
organization this subject needs to be con- 
tinually brought before the agent. Psy- 
chologists have often admonished us we 
employ only a fraction of our powers un- 
less compelled to utilize them fully. 

(4) Now follows what I consider the 
most important part of saving the $150,- 
000 man. We have organized a plan of 
work for our agent. We have set up a 
schedule of time, calls, contacts, inter- 
views, etc. How can the agent be in- 
duced to actively co-operate? How can 
we get the most out of our efforts? I 
believe our efforts are doomed to failure 
unless we can broaden his vision! This 
is absolutely essential. We do it some- 
thing like this. We call our friend into 
the office and an interview ensues some- 
what as follows: 


“Charlie, you have made a good start. 
However we’re not going to erect a mon- 
ument to you for what you’ve done. 
Rather than that I think we should erect 
a monument to your wife and family for 
managing to get along on what you have 
made. With your ability and personal- 
ity you should make at least $5,000 a year. 
Here’s what I'd like you to do. Go home 
tonight and indulge in some dreams— 
within reason of course. Dream of new 
dresses for your wife, new clothes for 
yourself. Dreams of joining some good 
clubs. Dream of a pretty new home with 
a garden and flowers. Dream of a new 
car. Indulge yourself to the full in dream 
desires, within reason. Then figure out 
how much money you will need for next 


year to realize these desires. Will you 
do that? All right, will you also fig- 
ure out how many calls you average 


every day and how many contacts and 
interviews you get. Then come in to- 
morrow morning and we will show you 
how you can get what you want.” 

We then analyze this agent’s business 
for the past year to see the number of 
cases written, the average size and the 
frequency, and what he has earned. 

Next morning when he comes in with 
his figures the interview is resumed 
somewhat as follows: 

“You have determined how much you 
need next year. You have recorded how 
many calls, contacts and interviews you 
average every day. So to realize your 
dream desires we could very easily tell 
you how many more calls, contacts and 
interviews you must secure every day. 
But here is a better plan. You must 
get a better quality of prospects, a bet- 
ter selection. You must have a better 
prepared talk, a better organized sales 
presentation. You must enlarge the vi- 
sion of your prospects. Talk income in- 
stead of face amount, such as “that will 
incréase your estate $500 a year—instead 
of $10,000.” 
and so on along these lines. 

That is what I mean by “broadening 
his vision.” Into this fits a thorough 
review of prospecting and the learning 
of a good sales presentation, verbatim, 
which I cannot give you here. 

Gentlemen, given any reasonable ma- 
terial to work with, if you will do these 
two things, assist your man to organize 
himself and his time, and help to broaden 
his vision, you will soon have what | 
understand a number of you general 
agents already possess, an automatic 
agency, and you may spend your sum- 
mers in the North and your winters in 

the South. That is until the agency de- 
partment finds out about it. 





GETTING THE 2 


General Agent, 


About eighteen years ago, I was for 
a number of years general agent in one 
of the southern states. At that time I 
was lured away from these activities by 
the possibilities of group insurance. Dur- 
ing the next fifteen years I was engaged 
in pursuing that specialized type of 
work and then returned to agency work. 

You can imagine my amazement at 
the great changes which had taken place 


FROM NEW ORGANIZATION 
By W. B. 


Thomas, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


day confronting the general agent. The 
supervisor, with regard to his work with 
new agents, is, in many respects, a min- 
iature general agent but he should not 
try to be a general agent except in his 
relation to development work because su- 
pervisors who are inclined to be or are 
encouraged to be assistant general agents 
are, in most cases, not desirable super- 
visors although many well-developed and 
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in this field. Instead of general agents 
being salesmen, they had become in this 
interim, sales managers. Instead of ap- 
plying a great deal of time to the study 
of insurance and how to sell it, they 
had become students of men, students of 
organization, associating these possibili- 
ties to insurance salesmen, how to se- 
cure and train these men to be success- 
ful in our profession. 

Probably the proper use of supervisors 
is one of the most difficult problems to- 
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successful supervisors are constantly be- 
coming general agents and it is right 
that this should be so. On the other 
hand, if the supervisor is allowed to get 
the opinion that his work keeps him in 
the office and gives him duties in the 
general agency other than those of get- 
ting new men into production, then much 
of his usefulness will be lost. 

He should be made to understand that 
a specific amount of production from new 
men is his duty and he should be held 
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definitely responsible for this and his 
promotion or even continuance should 
be determined thereby. In my opinion, 
supervisors should not be allowed to have 
any part in commissions on business sold 
with new agents. In fact, supervisors 
generally should be paid salaries and not 
depend on any commissions which they 
might earn. If allowed to sell insurance 
for commissions, they will naturally tend 
to spend much time in such work rather 
than in the work for which they have 
been employed. 

He should have a definite system of 
securing new men. We have secured a 
number of men from blind advertising. 
Friends of supervisors have suggested 
certain men as possibilities and friends 
and acquaintances of the general agent 
have also been brought into the business. 
Policyholders personally paying premi- 
ums at the counter and complaining of 
finding their situations difficult have been 
talked to regarding coming with us and 
some very valuable agents have been 
secured this way. 

He should also have a definite system 
of teaching these new men a sufficient 
knowledge of life insurance to enable 
them to discuss it intelligently. Then he 
must work in the field with these new 
men and not only show them how to sell 
but must sell some insurance in their 
presence and for their account. Most 
new men need money and an early sale 
by the supervisor on which the agent re- 
ceives the commission has the effect not 
only of that much relief to his pocket- 


book but also convinces him that the 
thing can be done. 
There is no reason why an agent 


should be kept longer than sixty days 
if he shows no results in that time. These 
results do not have to be impressive. Any 
results at all are some indication of his 
future success but they should increase 
as time passes and if at the end of six 
months such agent is not producing at 
the rate of five thousand per month there 
is not much use in going further. 

We have also found it a mistake to 


undertake to develop too many men at 
once. The capacity of the supervisor to 
train and develop new men properly is 
definitely limited. Loading on of more 
material than he can handle at one time 
will probably cause the whole group to 
fail. A plan which we have found to 
work much better is that of taking on 
each month one or two men per super- 
visor. This enables the supervisor to 
give the new men all the time necessary 
without neglecting others who may be 
equally as important. We, therefore, al- 
ways undertake to have the supervisors 
working with two or three who have just 
been licensed and also continuing to in- 
crease the efficiency of those who may 
have been with us as long as six weeks 
or two months. 


In the past two years we have had 
many unusually difficult situations to 
handle. It has prohably been the easi- 
est time in the history of the business 
to get men to enter the insurance busi- 
ness but it also has been the most diffi- 
cult time to get these men started. We 
have found very good results in taking 
men who have lost their positions in re- 
cent months and have accumulated some- 
thing on which to rely during the first 
few months. 


Even under the severe conditions ex- 
perienced recently, new business can 
still be produced by new men. It is, 
therefore, our purpose to continue to 
add new men and make every effort to 
have them succeed sufficiently to weath- 
er the storms through which we are now 
passing, with the hope that with the re- 
turn of normal conditions we shall have 
in our office a group of prepared and ex- 
perienced men, equipped to take advan- 
tage of better conditions. We believe 
that now is a most difficult but most nec- 
essary time to build. A moment’s 
thought will convince anyone that a 
group of men who can produce at all un- 
der present conditions is almost certain 
to add greatly to our volume when the 
present depression subsides. 





LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 
By Russell P. Place, 


General Agent, Boston 


I shall confine my remarks to unfund- 
ed personal life insurance trusts as dis- 
tinguished from business insurance 
trusts, although much of which I speak 
will, as a matter of fact, apply equally 
to the funded trust where a fund of se- 
curities is deposited with the trustee to 
yield income for the payment of premi- 
ums on the trusteed policies. It has been 
said by heads of leading: trust depart- 
ments that 95% of all personal life in- 
surance trusts are unfunded; my person- 
al opinion is that 99% would be a more 
accurate estimate. In either case, the 
unfunded trust is of infinitely more prac- 
tical importance to the life underwriter. 

It has been my experience that men 
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creating insurance trusts often want 
them to be merged at their death with 
the trust under their wills into a single 
trust fund. This seems a desirable and 
logical thing to do when the provisions 
of the two trusts are the same. Doubt- 
less many of you have met this situation 
in the field. If you have, and have gone 
over it with the trust officer and the in- 
sured’s lawyer, you will know that the 
mechanics of accomplishing the amalga- 
mation of the two funds is fraught with 
danger from the lawyer’s point of view. 
Because the life insurance trust is as 
modern as the radio, and its development 
as uncertain, there is a dearth of legal 
decisions on most all points involved. 
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Consequently prudence demands that we 
proceed with caution, and since we are 
dealing with all or part of the savings 
of a man’s lifetime, safety must be our 
watchword. 


Rules Against Perpetuities 


The chief danger of which I speak lies 
in the existence of a principle of law 
known as the Rule Against Perpetuities 
which even the trained lawyer ap- 
proaches with a certain sense of trepida- 
tion. I realize that it might seem to you 
useless to enter into a discussion of this 
legal aspect of the life insurance trust 
problem. Were it not for the fact that 
the practical benefits to the assured from 
the proper solution of this problem and 
the possibility of carrying out the fun- 
damental motives that drove him to ac- 
cept and pay for the policies you offer 
him are so frequently bound up with 
this principle of law that I earnestly be- 
lieve that no life underwriter can con- 
sider himself properly qualified to dis- 
cuss policy problems with the assured, 
his lawyer and trust officers until he has 
some knowledge of the restrictions im- 
posed by the principle of which I speak. 
Most rules of law are adapted to carry- 
ing out the intention of a testator, an 
assured, contracting parties or any other 
individual with which the law deals. The 
Rule Against Perpetuities, however, and 
the rules against restriction on aliena- 
tion of property are rules defeating the 
intention of the parties to whom they 
apply. For centuries it has been the 
policy of the law that property should 
not be tied up too long. You may know, 
for instance, that it is only in Anglo- 
American countries that property can be 
tied up beyond the life of the person 
involved at all. The trust, for instance, 
is unknown on the continent, and Anglo- 
American law has fallen in with the con- 
tinental way of thinking to the extent of 
imposing a restriction in time upon the 
tying up of property rights. Briefly 
stated, the Rule Against Perpetuities or- 
dains that all interests ine property shall 
become vested within lives in being at 
the creation of the interest plus 21 years 
thereafter. As applied to the ordinary 
trust under a will this rule permits all 
the latitude most testators want. The 
ordinary man wants to provide for his 
widow and his children during their lives 
and after their deaths to distribute his 
property among the next generation of 
grandchildren. You will readily observe 
that the widow and children of the tes- 
tator must be lives in being at the death 
of the testator when his will takes effect 
and that the interest of the grandchil- 
dren will vest at the death of the chil- 
dren, the lives in being. Thus, as to 
trusts under wills, the requirement of 
the rule that interests vest within lives in 
Leing plus 21 years is amply complied 
with. 

Superficially one would think that the 
insurance trust could accomplish the 
same thing. And it is this superficial 
similarity of the insurance trust to the 
will that causes the potential defeat of 
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the intentions of your  policyholdes 
Suppose, for instance, your client wan 
to do by the insurance trust the usy! 
thing he would like to do as I have 4. 
ready described it. He wants to creat 
an insurance trust, the income from th 
policy proceeds to go to his widow anj 
children for their lives and the principal 
to be distributed among his grandchil. 
dren after the death of his surviving 
child. : 


Now, however, as distinguished fron 
the case of a will, the property intereg 
may be immediately created by the ip. 
surance trust. We are familiar with the 
term inter vivos trusts. An insurance 
trust is of this class—that is, interests 
under it may be created at once. There. 
in it is unlike a will in which interes 
are created only at the death of the 
testator, due, as the lawyers say, to the 
ambulatory nature of a will. Since prop- 
erty interests may be created at once 
under an insurance trust, the period of 
the Rule Against Perpetuities must be 
computed not from the death of the as- 
sured when the policy becomes payable, 
but from the date when the insurance 
trust is created. Now consider your pol- 
icyholder. Being a man like us all there 
is a possibility, even the probability, that 
there will be further children in the fam- 
ily. Therefore, different from the case 
of a will, it is not necessarily true that 
the children of the assured are lives jn 
being at the creation of the property in- 
terest. The property interest is created 
now in the year 1931. A child may later 
be born; the interest of that child’s chil- 
dren may not vest until later than lives 
in being at the creation of the interest 
and 21 years. It is, of course, obvious 
that all children now living may die and 
that the now unborn child may be the 
only one to survive and leave children 
who will participate in the fund as grand- 
children of the assured. Moreover, that 
possibility destroys the effect of the in- 
strument even though in fact all inter- 
ests do vest within lives in being and 
21 years. 

Parenthetically I may add for New 
Yorkers present and men from a nun- 
ber of western states which habitually 
adopt New York legislation that the New 
York rule against perpetuities is even 
more stringent, particularly where a tes- 
tator wishes to provide for more than 
two children. But time does not permit 
exploration of this more delicate prob- 
lem. 

You observe that heretofore I have 
been careful to say that a property in- 
terest may be created by the insurance 
trust immediately upon its execution. 
Whether it is created is a question about 
which the lawyers have argued and can 
reach no conclusion. If they would only 
argue it out before a few courts it would 
help us underwriters; but thus far they 
only argue it in their law publications, 
and no court has authoritatively decided 
whether a present interest is created. It 
can, however, certainly be said that no 
lawyer, underwriter or trust officer can 
safely advise an assured that his family 
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is surely protected upon the assumption 
that the rule against perpetuities will be 


construed favorably to the insurance 


trust. 

The practical result of this brief analy- 
sis of the rule against perpetuities as ap- 
plied to insurance trusts is that assureds 
should be warned that insurance trust 
instruments should be so drafted that all 
interests become vested within the lives 
of persons living at the time the trust 
instrument is executed or within 21 years 
after their deaths. Now take our usual 
assured. He wants to provide for his 
future children as well as for the present 
children. He should be advised in the 
first place to seek the advice of his own 
lawyer, and he should further be advised 
that the matter upon which he is to seek 
cuidance is a specialist’s problem for 
probate lawyers. If he wants your re- 
action to the problem—and, by the way, 
you may know quite as much about it as 
the lawyer to whom he resorts—it is my 
belief that he should be told that the 
present trust instrument should disre- 
card future children with the understand- 
ing that as future children are born the 
trust is to be revoked and a new trust 
created taking care of the then born 
child. This procedure is cumbersome. I 
admit it as IT advocate it. But in my be- 
lief there is no other way of at once 
assuring the fulfillment of the insured’s 
intentions and (what any of you will rec- 
ognize as equally important) preventing 
a shrinkage of his estate by ruinous liti- 
gation over a problem which can _ be 
solved conclusively during his lifetime. 
I say the process is cumbersome. It will 


involve the execution of a new trust in- 
strument. It will involve changing the 
beneficiary of the policy. But a few 
hours’ work and a few dollars’ expense 
will be well invested at that moment and 
in that manner. 
Some Suggestions 

I should like to make a couple of sug- 
gestions for which I have not time to 
give reasons at this moment: (1) In 
the drafting of an insurance trust in- 
strument the trustee may do two things: 
He may first declare himself trustee for 
the benefit of the beneficiaries, or, sec- 
ondly, he may contract with the assured 
that upon maturity of the policies he will 
become trustee for the beneficiaries. I 
strongly favor the latter type of insur- 
ance trust for the reason that it gives 
more flavor of a future trust without 
present property interests being created 
than the other type of instrument. And 
as you may recall the rule against per- 
petuities’ difficulty with insurance trusts 
arises from the fact that present prop- 
erty interests in the policies may exist. 
(2) Alternatives exist in the way in 
which the trustee participates in the pol- 
icy contract. I favor naming the trustee 
as beneficiary of the policy rather than 
assigning it to him. In the third place, 
I might say, to answer a possible question 
in your mind, that the difficulties of 
which I have spoken are difficulties ap- 
plying to unfunded revocable life insur- 
ance policies given in trust. The same 
problems apply to funded trusts but the 
probability that the rule against perpetu- 
ities will be unfavorably applied to fund- 
ed trusts is even greater than in the 
case of unfunded trusts. 





BINDING RESULTS 
By F. W. Vaughn, 


Chester, South Carolina 


The importance of securing prepay- 
ment is threefold, in that it affects the 
company, agent and applicant. 

I am ‘sure that every representative of 
the Aetna is interested in the splendid 
financial condition of his company and 
is anxious to see it go forward with 
greater strides. You have already played 
avery important part in building up its 
present financial strength. You can ac- 
complish even more along this line, how- 
ever, by securing settlements with your 
applications, 

If the representatives of the Aetna 
should secure settlement with every ap- 
plication, just how much money would 
the company save? The Aetna issued 
last year approximately $280,000,000 or- 
dinary insurance. If I am not mistaken, 
the average annual premium was about 
$25 per thousand, or a premium income 
for 1930 of about $7,000,000. This being 
true, and, as you well know, the time 
given for delivering business being about 
sixty days, had settlements been made 
with the applications, or at the time the 
agents received the policies, the company 
would have earned by way of interest on 
the premiums during this time, at the 
Tate of 48%, about $56,000. Of course, 
this amount in dollars and cents does not 
mean so much to the Aetna for one year. 
On the other hand, over a period of ten 
years, these additional earnings, figured 
at 48% compounded interest, would have 
amounted to over $724,000. 

In addition to this, the company would 
ave saved the unnecessary expenses in- 


h 


cident to the issuing of policies which 
were not accepted. The expenses in this 
connection are composed of the medical 
examiner’s fee, cost of confidential in- 
formation as to the applicant’s physical, 
moral and financial condition, cost of 
stationery, printing, postage, unnecessary 
salaries and a great loss of time to the 
company’s employes. 


Effect Upon Agents 


We all know the only business the 
company credits the agent with is paid 
business. Therefore we cannot consider 
the contract as sold until after the set- 
tlement has been secured. So by secur- 
ing settlements with applications, the 
agent has immediate use of commissions. 
In countless cases when the agent fails 
to secure settlement with the application, 
it is necessary to resell the prospect. 

Many sales are lost, thereby causing 
the agent to lose money, for many rea- 
sons. Lost because a competitor came 
into the case; lost because the insured 
has forgotten the principal, form and 
amount of premium; lost because the ap- 
plicant was killed or died, even though 
he was a good physical risk at the time 
of the medical examination; lost because 
the insured is not in “good health” when 
policy is ready for delivery; lost be- 
cause of changes in financial conditions; 
lost because so many people will not say 
“No” until after the medical examination 
has been made, policy issued and an ef- 
fort made to collect the premium. If an 
agent gets binders as he procures the 
applications, he is, as someone has said, 
selling business that will not come back, 
to customers that will. 

When an agent procures settlement 
with the application, the applicant is in- 
sured of protection after he has been ex- 
amined by the medical examiner, provid- 
ed he was a standard risk at the time of 
the examination. This is a service ren- 
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dered the applicant that he cannot afford 
to be without, since no applicant, no mat- 
ter how healthy today, can afford to as- 
sume the risk of being in good health or 
living tomorrow, or when the policy is 
ready for delivery. No one knows when 
he is going to die. If he did he would 
not take out insurance until the last avail- 
able moment. 

An applicant applies for insurance be- 
cause he knows that some day he is go- 
ing to die, but he doesn’t know when 
that day will come. Since he admits that 
he needs and wants protection a week or 
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ten days hence, it is only reasonable and 
logical to presume that he needs it to- 
day. You would not think of telling a 
prospect, after obtaining an interview, 
conducting your well prepared sales talk, 
and finally closing the case, to wait about 
ten days or two weeks and you would 
be back to complete the application. This 
is exactly what you are doing in effect, 
unless you prevail upon the applicant to 
take advantage of the wonderful service 
the company offers by allowing you to 
issue binding receipts with the applica- 
tions. 





NETTING RESULTS WITH FAMILY INCOME SALES 
By Dewey R. Mason, 


Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 


If you had been driving a 1924 Buick 
for the -past seven years and General 
Motors offered you a 1931 synchro-mesh 
free wheeler if you’d just learn to drive 
it properly, would you accept it? 

And after your new Buick had come 
and you'd taken it out once or twice and 
gotten your feet twisted and felt a little 
silly after all your years of driving, would 
you go back to the old boiler with its 
pleasant rattle? Or would you take the 
new free wheeler out on a quiet road 
and drive it up and down, up and down 
until you just naturally did the right 
thing? ; ; 

And still I’ve talked with Aetna-izers, 
good men, capable agents, who cling to 
the 1924 model of selling life insurance 
with the feverish enthusiasm of an anx- 
ious parent. Not so long ago I talked 
with an agent of mature years, connected 
most of his life with another great com- 
pany, who told me he had never written 
anything but 20-Year Endowment. If 
they wouldn’t buy that, they weren’t 
prospects for anything so far as he was 
concerned. _ : ; 

I have no intention of recommending 
the selling of Family Income protection 
on any such basis. The policy, unique 
though it may be in the field of personal 
protection, will hardly revolutionize the 
sales methods of any Aetna-izer with an 


established clientele. It does, however, 
represent the most recent development 
of actuarial reckoning in its application 
to possible human needs. Its intelligent 
and carefully planned use as a supple- 
ment to the other sales approaches which 
every <Aetna-izer has developed will 
bring your kit of tools up to date. 


But there’s very little use for any new 
tool unless the user discovers to his own 
complete satisfaction that it will make 
work easier, results more _ profitable. 
From as careful an analysis as we have 
been able to make so far, several con- 
clusions as to the salability of Aetna 
Family Income policies may be drawn. 

First of all, men who have given the 
policy contract and its provisions the 
study required and have then presented 
it to normal prospects enough times to 
develop a real finesse, have proven that 
it is not only salable but that enthusiastic 
buyers are waiting for it. 

Second, we have a very definite idea 
that comparatively few full time agents 
have made any determined effort to sell 
Family Income protection. During the 
first six months of this year, the first 
full period during which the country-wide 
sales could be checked accurately, 1,592 
policies were put in force by the com- 
pany for a total of $22,679,653 amount 
at risk. As might be expected, 77% of 
the amount at risk was upon the 20 year 
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plan; 74% of the policies were written 
on that plan. 

But the startling thing to me is that 
with the wealth of company representa- 
tion throughout the eighty general agen- 
cies, the widespread publicity given the 
Family Income idea, not only through our 
own advertising but by all companies is- 
suing this newest form of contract, less 
than 1,600 agents were credited with paid 
for business, even though each policy had 
been written by a different man. Some 
of the family apparently still like the 
1924 Buick best. 


One fundamental of successful selling 
remains unchanged. We've got to give 
the buying public what it wants. It’s go- 
ing to want income producing rather 
than lump sum insurance in greatly in- 
creasing ratio over the next few years. 
Too many of our prospects have been 
indulging in better—though probably 
more profane—sales talks than any of 
us could write, on the uncertainty of in- 
vestment return in the last year. 


There are one or two unique charac- 
teristics of the Family Income policy 
which make it a form of protection abso- 
lutely apart from any other type of in- 
surance heretofore devised. The first, 
and in my opinion the most outstanding, 
characteristic which will attract and hold 
for more than a moment the attention 
of the prospect, is the fact that the guar- 
anteed return under this policy, in the 
event of death, is in exactly inverse ratio 
to the total amount deposited by the in- 
sured. This can be said of no other pol- 
icy issued by the company or any other 
life company. How are we going to 
prove that outstanding fact to this man 
who is listening, except by supplementing 
our word picture of such an extraordi- 
nary feature by an illustration which he 
can visualize accurately and instantly ? 

When you first make the statement, if 
you agree with me that it has unusual 
sales possibilities, that the less he has 
paid us the more we must pay his fam- 
ily, he is likely to say: “Well, that is 
true of any of my insurance. The soon- 
er I die the more my family will get 
proportionate to the premiums I have 
naid.” But suppose you tell him that here 
is a policy that is worth a minimum of 
$10,000 no-matter how long he lives, and 
may be worth a maximum of $34,000 
plus, in the event of his early death, and 


you have immediately set up in his mind 
a possible type of protection where $24,- 
000 more than he has been asked to buy 
is forthcoming should his little family 
need it soon. 

The Family Income charts were pre- 
pared in a measure to protect the field 
against the possibility of illustrated ma- 
terial which might be misleading. With- 
out their use there is altogether too great 
a chance that the buyer will insist in 
later years that he had been sold a pol- 
icy which had guaranteed twenty years 
of projected income to his family no mat- 
ter when his death might occur. It is 
absolutely necessary to make him com- 
pletely conversant with the policy pro- 
vision that ensures the continuance of 
the income to the twentieth anniversary 
of the policy rather than for twenty years 
following death. If we are to make the 
prospect understand this all important 
phase of the contract, there is altogether 
too great a chance that he may lose in- 
terest, due to the fact that, having paid 
the premiums, let us say for nineteen 
years, there is only one year of income 
under the policy’s provision should he 
die. Or, worse yet, he may insist he will 
live 21 years more. You are in no posi- 
tion to guarantee he is mistaken. 

Instead of admitting this apparently 
damaging possibility reluctantly and call- 
ing his attention apologetically to the 
fact that he may be run over by a Ford 
truck within the next two weeks, is it 
not infinitely wiser to explain of your own 
accord the exact details of the policy 
contract, basing your selling argument 
upon the fact that even should he die 
after the policy has run for many years, 
the return still provides to him a guar- 
anteed return which makes his own se- 
lection of investments look sick. In 
other words, laying the chart before him, 
show the potential return even though 
the policy has run its 20 years. Take 
age 35 for example—a return of better 
than 200% is forthcoming to the family 
after all the obvious advantages of a 12% 
return are out of the question. 
having established the fact that even 
though he lives for 20 years or more the 
investment feature of the coverage makes 
it an admirable purchase, let him draw 
his own conclusions by merely directing 
his attention to the rapidly mounting re- 
turn proportionate to his investment 
should death come sooner. 





LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT 
By Herman L. Kendrick, 


Houston, Texas 


In presenting life insurance as an in- 
vestment we must make a most careful 
selection of the words we use. We main- 
tain that such words as policy, premiums, 
rates, life insurance, etc., as commonly 
used by us, are misnomers and have 
done much to impede man’s progress 
toward financial and economic independ- 
ence. Why? Simply because they en- 
courage him to hold to the same stag- 
nated, antiquated and erroneous ideas 
he has always held toward Life Insur- 
ance. Since this misconception is very 
largely due to the selling methods of the 
past, we must assume with gladness the 
responsibility incumbent on us in prop- 
erly guiding men’s thoughts into the 
clean, fresh, present day channels of 
what Life Insurance is and does. 

Recently, in discussing this with a suc- 
cessful Houston business man, we told 
him that Mr. Swift, the founder of Swift 
& Co., had been quoted as saying that 
over a period of thirty years he found 
his life insurance to be the best invest- 
ment he had ever made. Personally, we 
said, we coud hardly understand how 
such a successful investor and financial 
genius as Mr. Swift would make such a 
statement, but there was no denying the 
fact that Mr. Swift was somewhat bet- 


ter qualified to know than were we. 
We knew, if our friend took issue, he 
would have to argue the question, not 
with us, but with the late Mr. Swift. To 
our surprise, however, he agreed. He 
said that he had been in business for 
twenty-five years and was considered 
quite successful. Yet within the past 
week he had completed a check-up of 
each year’s net profits and losses and 
was dumfounded to learn that his net 
average annual yield had been less than 

Oo. 

There are so many temptations and 
economic hazards constantly applying 
pressure that compound interest is little 
more than a beautiful thought. Even 
if we did compound all our savings we 
should in fairness also take into consid- 
eration compound interest on our losses. 
We would then find that our savings 
have yielded only a very small interest 
return. 

If we should die soon we will surely 
leave a much greater estate in propor- 
tion to our invested capital on this plan 
than on any other. If an income estate 
has been provided for our families they 
will have a sure income extending over 
an indefinite period of years, and they 
cannot lose. So far as we know, it is 
the only investment property which can 
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be kept intact through three generations 
without courts, lawyers and administra- 
tors and the attendant costs. 

If we should decide to quit, the market 
or cash value is always available. If we 
do not wish to-avail ourselves of the 
cash value, the annuity income at all 
ages past 40 is equivalent to a 5% net 
yield on a much larger cash capital. Let 
us suppose an insured at age 50 elects 
to cancel his contract and receive from 
his cash value a life income. On our 
present annuity schedule, or under our 
Mode 4, Table C settlements, each $1,000 
of cash value will pay him approximately 
7%4% per annum. It would take $1,500 
invested at 5% net to equal this income. 
At age 55 his $1,000 Cash Value would 
vield him a return of over 8%, whereas 
$1,700 would be required on a 5% basis. 
At age 60 it would take $1,900, and at 
age 65 $2,160, or more than twice as 
much capital would be needed to equal 
the income which his $1,000 annuity 
would yield. Live, die or quit, neither 
he nor his family can lose. 

In the final analysis it appears that 
life insurance satisfies from every invest- 
ment standpoint save one. That small 


part of a man’s premium dollar charged 
for actual protection he resents. Why? 
Conclusively because he thinks HE will 
live—so why shouldn’t he invest and earn 
on 100 cents of every dollar he thus sets 
up? Why should he donate, so to speak, 
any part of his dollar to a rich insurance 
company, with already overflowing cof- 
fers, and derive no benefits therefrom? 
If we answer this question satisfactorily 
our ultimate success is assured. 

Taking a single premium, or a short- 
term endowment, or a whole-life con- 
tract for illustration, let us assume that 
in each premium dollar 90 cents is cash 
value and 10 cents is retained by the 
company as actual cost for the amount 
at risk. He is satisfied with the safety, 
availability, management and yield on 
the 90 cents investment, but that ten 
cents which he cannot get back is the 
“fly in the ointment.” We say he would 
not withdraw it if he could, for isn’t that 
little dime the one factor which makes 
him the owner of the deed to the face 
amount of the policy? Is there any 
other guaranteed speculative investment 
offering such odds as 50 to 1, or 20 
to lf 








AN ORGANIZED SALES PRESENTATION ON “THE 
FAMILY INCOME PLAN” 


By Frank H. Plaisted, 
Assistant General Agent, Omaha 


The Organized Sales Presentation in- 
troduces management into the interview; 
first, because no sales points concerning 
the plan will be overlooked. They will 
be presented in a logical order, calculated 
to carry the prospect through to a defi- 
nite conclusion to buy. In a hit-or-miss 
method presentation many wonderful op- 
portunities to impress the prospect with 
the value of the plan may be overlooked 
because the agent is depending upon his 
ingenuity and the progress of the inter- 
view for his ideas. 

Organized presentations also permit 
the extensive use of pad and pencil. We 
have already been told by psychologists 
that 85% of the impressions that we gain 
are through the eye; the other four 
senses account for the other 15%. 


Therefore, as intelligent salesmen we 
should always endeavor to work under 
conditions that we know will permit of 
the greatest interest. How many of you 
have had the experience of sitting before 
a prospect and endeavoring by the mere 
power of words to hold his attention and 
interest concerning a plan and have ha‘ 
that prospect’s eye wandering toward the 
man who is washing windows across the 
street or following the progress of some 
employe who is walking about the outer 
office? It is a natural instinct for the 
eye to follow motion. If you do no 
think this is true, recall, for example, the 
thousands of dollars that are spent 0 
advertising displays involving motion— 
electrical signs with intermittent lights 
and change of color, or even the mechan- 
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ical dummies in drug store windows. If 
we do not provide activity for the eye 
and motion to carry the prospect’s at- 
tention, it is a certainty that that eye 


will find its motion, activity.and interest 
at other places, and we will be losing 
possibly the whole 85% of a chance to 
make our sale. 

Not only is it possible to maintain this 
interest through motion, but the organ- 
ized sales presentation makes it possible 
to hold the prospect’s interest and carry 
him past the point of his usual objec- 
tions, because such objections that may 


presentation has left the prospect in such 
an uncertain frame of mind that he 
would rather say that he is not interest- 
ed than ask for a further explanation of 
the plan. 

Now, referring to an organized presen- 
tation of our family income plan, in ad- 
dition to the general advantages that we 
have already mentioned there are two 
specific advantages for the organized 
presentation that we in Mr. Sorensen’s 
agency are using. 

In the first place, by means of the ta- 
bles prepared by the home office we are 





c.. V. R. H. Pierce 


Pickering 


be raised to the specific plan under con- 
sideration have been foreseen and the 
answers to these objections have been 
carefully woven into the presentation in 
such a manner that the points may be 
covered and the interview is not inter- 
tupted by irrelevant discussions and in- 
terest is not allowed to lag. 


Logic Answers Objections 


_A properly organized sales presenta- 
tion will cover the points of contract so 
thoroughly, answer the usual objections 
im such a logical and reasonable way, 
that the prospect may thoroughly under- 
stand the plan, and when the presenta- 
tion is complete he will harbor no mental 
reservations. It is a fact—and I know 
that many of you will bear me out when 
I say—that many a prospect would rath- 
er dismiss the salesman with the abrupt 
Not interested” rather than admit that 
the plan which has been presented is not 
thoroughly understood. None of us like 
to admit that we are dumb, but that is 
exactly what many men in the field are 
attempting to force their prospect to ad- 
mit when, as a matter of fact, a faulty 
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given through one source all the infor- 
mation that is needed to properly outline 
the plan to the prospect; and thus in 
using this presentation we are taking 
ourselves out of the class of “ratebook 
thumbers.” 

The first time I tried to present this 
plan to a prospect I went through our 
ratebook here and here and here and 
twice into the dividends. Consequently, 
you have a mental picture of me trying 
to maintain the interest of the prospect 
with my pencil in one hand and my 
other hand thumbing the pages of my 
ratebook. 

Now, however, with the presentation 
that we have developed, we have been 
able to eliminate the necessity for turn- 
ing to five separate pages in the rate- 
book; namely, to find the Family In- 
come rate, then the corresponding Ordi- 
nary Life rate, then to determine the 
years at which the contract would pay up 
and endow, then to the first dividend and 
to subsequent dividends, and then three 
calculations necessary to obtain the pos- 
sible total deposit. 





USING ALL THE TOOLS IN THE KIT 
By F. G. Swoboda, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


As we size up the situation an under- 
Writer's kit is a multi-compartment af- 
fair, each compartment filled with tools 
available to be used and if properly used 
effective to the ’nth degree in producing 


Uusiness, For the sake of definiteness 
We will divide the kit into compartments. 


Compartment “A” in this kit we will 
call the personal compartment, It is the 
agent himself as he was born, raised and 
trained. And the major tool in the com- 
partment is the head, It is important to 
know your rate book and may be neces- 
sary to use the various accessories from 


(Continued on Page 44) 





Leading Off 


In August, new submitted business of many life 
companies (including The Guardian) showed a 
decided increase. 


We believe this signifies the incoming tide of pop- 
ular recognition for life insurance as property, as 
unusually good property,—and as such, today’s prime 
investment. 


We believe this public realization will, in the 
months immediately before us, endow the Field Force 
of American Life Insurance with the opportunity for 
a conspicuous leadership in the inevitable return to 
more normal conditions in our national economics. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


50 UNION SQUARE - - NEW YORK CITY 











Rutroerdinary Obsertunity 


for an 


Extroordinary Man oe 


This is an opportunity to act as a professional life underwriter 
in every sense of the term—to counsel and advise a clientele of 
# highly successful men whose confidence and respect you have as 
completely as a medical specialist to whom a patient has been sent 
by his family physician. 


We are a well-known firm in the Grand Central district. We 
require a life insurance man who is more than a salesman—one 
who knows policy forms, costs, etc., for all companies, who has a 
complete knowledge of life insurance trusts and policy instalment 
options, and who is familiar with inheritance and estate taxes. A 
€ degree in law or accounting, or home office experience, will be an 
advantage in his work. He should be over thirty years old and a 
college graduate. He must have a good knowledge of investments 
and general business, and be able to meet men of affairs on a basis 

of equality. 


We will so introduce such a man to our clients as to enable him 
impartially, disinterestedly and effectively to advise about their estate 
problems. His time will be fully occupied by such conferences and 
the research which they necessitate. He will never lack prospects 

8 and never be called upon to do an undignified or unethical thing. 
He will, however, be subjected to all of the discipline of an organi- 
zation, and he will be required to work under constant pressure and 
at high speed for long hours. 


Compensation will be on a straight salary basis with unlimited 

3 : opportunity to advance. We require only 
Address: one man and therefore request you to make 

your letter a complete picture of your quali- 

C ) F O S E R fications. Every letter will be answered and 

c/o The Eastern Underwriter, 


your application will be treated in the strict- 
est confidence. 
110 Fulton Street, New York 
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Disability An Essential 
Life Company Function 


WALTER LE MAR TALBOT’S VIEW 





Fidelity Mutual President Says, How- 
ever, Modification of Present-day 
Coverage May Be Advisable 





Fidelity Mutual leading fieldmen lis- 
tened with interest to the frank remarks 
on the disability feature made by Presi- 
dent Walter LeMar Talbot in his ad- 
dress before the company’s recent con- 





WALTER LE MAR TALBOT 


vention in Colorado Springs. Since the 


lidelity originated the feature in con- 
nection with life insurance contracts, the 
president’s attitude was of particular sig- 
nificance. 

“Fidelity certainly feels that the basic 
principle of disability is an essential 
function of life insurance companies and 
should be extended by them to all those 
who can prove themselves eligible under 
proper underwriting practices,” Presi- 
dent Talbot said. “Modification of pres- 
ent-day coverage may be advisable, if 
not wholly necessary, but the insuring 
public should never be deprived of the 
great beneficences which have been 
brought to them through disability cov- 
erage, nor do I think they ever will be.” 

There were other pertinent observa- 
tions on the business in the Fidelity 
president’s address. He remarked that 
never before between company conven- 
tions have events beyond our making or 
control happened to call so completely 
for new and revised thoughts and plans 
as has the period which has transpired 
since the last company convention. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Talbot said: 


A Test of Service 


“Seldom has a more severe test of 
public service been demanded and _ suc- 
cessfully met by any group of financial 
institutions as has confronted life insur- 
ance companies the past two years. They 
have been required to meet immediate 
call for policy loans of many millions 
of dollars in cash, aside from the usual 
prompt payment of death claims, many 
of which were for unusually large 
amounts. They have faced an invest- 
ment situation as perplexing as has ever 
beiore existed, if it ever did exist; but 
with all life insurance can well be said 
to occupy the crest of public confidence 
today. 

“This great public confidence, of 
course, must continue to be justified and 
can only be if all companies maintain a 
course of operation which will give to 
the insuring public complete equity in, 


as well as unquestioned safety of, their 
funds. 


Careful Risk Selection 


“Many problems brought about by the 
changed conditions have been born dur- 
ing this period and must be solved not 
alone by the company executives, but by 
cooperation and harmonious understand- 
ing with the field forces. One of the 
most important cooperative measures be- 
tween field and home office to be consid- 
ered is, of course, that of new business 
selection. It has been constantly pointed 
out that risk selection, whether it be 
good or whether.it be bad, must begin 
in the field—that is absolutely true. It 
always has been so and it always will 
be so. 

“New elements in this respect which 
have crept into our situation are: First, 
the indulgence of over-insurance on the 
individual life even though that life may 
be a physically normal one. Second, the 
persistency with which the under average 
risk pursues his quest. for standard in- 
surance, and, of course, in amounts far 


Sell Protection Which 
Fits Prospect’s Plans 


MEANS OF LAPSE PREVENTION 





C. T. Feddeman Gives Advice on Con- 
servation of Business; Recommends 
Special Modes of Settlement 





“Sell your prospects on investment or 
protection which dovetails into their plan 
of life,” ‘was the advice given by Clar- 
ence T. Feddeman, head of the conser- 
vation department of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, in his address on conservation giv- 
en at the company’s recent convention 
in Colorado Springs. In summing up his 
conclusions on the subject, Mr. Fedde- 
man said: 

“Tt seems to me to boil down to this. 
Sell your prospects on investment or 
protection which dovetails into their plan 
of life. If they haven’t one, help them 





President Frank H. Sykes. 





and July 31. 


Convention Called “One of Fidelity’s Finest” | 
Although the business features of this year’s convention of the Leaders 
Club of the Fidelity Mutual Life, recently held at the Broadmoor in Colo- 
rado Springs, were confined to three half-day sessions, the quality of the 
addresses given helped to.make it one of the Philadelphia company’s most 
successful gatherings. There was a large crowd of company officials, mana- 
gers, agents and guests in attendance. ; 

Fewer business sessions also gave the conventioners plenty of oppor- 
tunity, while being in this locality, to ascend Pike’s Peak, visit the Garden 
of the Gods, and many other nearby points of interest. — ; 

The address of President Walter LeMar Talbot was listened to with 
great interest and was one of the convention’s outstanding features. Part 
of it is reproduced on this page, as well as parts of two other fine talks, 
those given by James H. Brennan of Chicago, and Clarence T. Feddeman, 
head of the company’s conservation department. . 

One of the most interesting features at the closing session was _ the 
presentation of awards for meritorious production during the year by Vice- 
Franklin L. Bettger of Philadelphia won the 
President’s Trophy for persistency of business; Stanley M. Romeril of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the Heron Trophy, for the greatest percentage of 
increase over the previous club year; and Sidney Frank of Detroit, a special 
award for winning a contest conducted by the company between April 1 








beyond the point of sane underwriting. 
And third, the loading up of excessive 
disability benefits to the point where it 
makes this most useful provision an im- 
possible hazard for the companies to as- 
sume. 


“Without the sympathetic understand- 
ing and unselfish attitude of the agent, 
the company is at a distinct disadvan- 
tage in the consideration of such appli- 
cations as on their face may have the 
appearance of these extra hazards. 


The Investment Situation 


“In these days of uncertain values, the 
financial structure of any institution that 
is responsible for trust funds is of para- 
mount importance. It is not a time, in 
my .opinion, when attractive interest 
yield should be the guiding influence in 
the purchase of securities or the placing 
of mortgage loans. The slowing down 
of industrial and business activity, the 
problems of the railroads to earn a fair 
return on their capitalization; and the 
political and economic disturbances of 
South America and Europe have been 
responsible for a depression in the value 
of some securities, and to a point where 
one might think it advisable to purchase 
at attainable low prices, bonds of com- 
panies which do not at present enjoy 
the highest credit. We, however, are 
not of that opinion. 

“In considering the situation from 
every angle, we concluded to restrict our 
investment program to the purchase of 
such bonds or preferred stock of com- 
panies whose credit is unquestioned and 
whose earnings are substantial and like- 
ly to continue so. 

“Bonds of municipalities, and bonds or 
preferred stocks of electric and gas com- 
panies, made up 96% of the securities 
purchased bv us during the first six 
months of this year. Of course, we will 
not be able to realize as good an inter- 


to. See that the plan includes a com- 
petence for their old age, a certain in- 
come payable until death, and protection 
for their dependents against loss from 
their inevitable and probably untimely 
death. This protection to include a cer- 
tain income payable throughout the per- 
iod in which it will be most needed. 
Provide for the payment of only enough 
cash as may be necessary for immediate 
expenses and the liquidation of debts. 
There will, in such a plan, be a definite 
and important place which persistent life 
insurance and nothing else can fill.” 
How and What to Sell 


After discussing at some length the 
importance of careful selection of pros- 
pects, Mr. Feddeman gave some perti- 
nent tips on “how to sell them and what 
to sell them.” He said: 

“Don’t sell them just an insurance pol- 
icy. Sell them investment or protection 
which fits into their plan for themselves 
or dependents. Talk to them in terms 
of the income the insurance will produce 
for the beneficiary, arrange for its pay- 
ment as income. 

“Companies find that policies made 
payable under an optional or special 
mode of settlement agreement or to 
a trustee beneficiary to be disbursed 
to a dependent, wife or child or parent, 
as income rarely lapse. Others payable 
to the same dependents in lump sum 
lapse at about the average rate while on 
those payable in lump sum to miscella- 
neous beneficiaries, aunts, cousins, fra- 
ternities and lodges the rate is very high. 

Payment Method Important 

“The method of premium payment is 

very important. It must be that best 








est return on such investments as we 
have received during normal times, but 
it is our purpose to stress quality of 
safety as against high income. 


Find a Congenial Group 
And Get Acquainted 


AGENT’S PROSPECTING ADVICE 





James H. Brennan of Chicago Writes 
Friends in Clubs and Then Uses 
Endless Chain System 





The art of organized prospecting was 
discussed in ‘some detail by James H. 
Brennan of Chicago, one of the Fidelity 
Mutual’s leading producers, in his ad- 
dress before the company’s recent con- 
vention at Colorado Springs. Mr. Bren- 
nan said that he believed prospecting to 
be the backbone of life underwriting and 
to prove his point cited some of his own 
experiences: 

“The plan which I suggest and which 
I have used successfully is—find a group 
of men with diversified occupations. Any 
community will furnish one or many such 
organizations. Join them, one at a time. 
Enter into their activities, work to be- 
come an officer. Secure all the infor- 
mation you can regarding each member. 
Use a form of circularization. In selling 
present a definite plan. 


“One lead will bring another. Busi- 
ness insurance leads to personal insur- 
ance. You will be working in a friendly 
atmosphere. Your contacts will widen, 
your prospects increase and your paid 
business will mount to a point where you 
will know absolutely that in giving your 
best and using your head more often 
than vour feet you have received in re- 
turn more than you ever thought pos- 
sible. 


First Days in Business 


“Upon entering the life insurance pro- 
fession my first contacts naturally were 
with my former associates. The people 
I had worked with and those with whom 


I had contacted. These people I knew. 
I kad a knowledge of their age, their 
salary, whether or not they were mar- 
ried and if there were any children. I 
was able to talk to them from the stand- 


(Continued on Page 15) 








adopted to the prospect’s habits of sav- 
ing and the way in which he receives 
his income. One company has found 
that policies on which the premiums are 
payable semi-annually have a lapse rate 
twice as great as those payable annually 
while those on which premiums are pay- 
able quarterly have as a group a rate 
two and a half times as great as those 
on an annual basis. 


“Policies with premiums payable 
monthly, on the other hand, have a lapse 
rate better than that of those payable 
semi-annually. To me this is very sig- 
nificant and indicates that the method 
of payment is not nearly so important 
as how well the method is adopted to 
the prospects peculiar circumstances and 
that the size of the policy is of great 
importance, for as you know premiums 
on small policies cannot be made pay- 
able monthly unless the policies are on 
a very high priced plan. 

“Policy size readily lends itself to anal- 
ysis. Our company has made a stud” 
of this and finds that policies for less 
than $3,000 have a lapse rate about 
1 3/10 as great as policies which rane 
in size from $5,000 up to $10,000. These 
of $3,000 and up to $5,000 have a rate but 
slightly higher than the group from 
$5,000 up to and including $10,000. The 
group ranging upward $10,000 and includ- 
ing those for an even $10,000 show a 
rate only 1/3 as great as those from 
$5,000 to $10,000.” 
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Brennan’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 14) 


point of what life insurance could do for 
them personally. 

“tT did not talk in generalities. Suc- 
cess crowned my efforts. Over a period 
of several months I paid for $97,000 of 
business from this group. This I believe 
vas intelligent prospecting, and from this 
experience early in my life insurance 
career I learned this invaluable lesson. 
In order to impress and serve best you 
must have all the information possible 
regarding your prospect before attempt- 
ing to sell. This has convinced me that 
there is no such thing as successful cold 
canvass. . 


Became a “Joiner” 


“The thought occurred to me at this 
time that the easiest and best way to 
get business would be to get in the 
center of a large influence. As a result 
I became what my friends now term me 
—a joiner.’ 

“After canvassing my friends and for- 
mer business associates my next step in 
the plan of organized prospecting was 
to join a business men’s organization. 
In every community there is one or more 
of these associations. They are seeking 
willing workers. Here I met merchants, 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, bankers, and 
even some life insurance men. In a lit- 
tle over two years’ time I was elected 
president of the organization and had 
naid for $589,000 of business from this 
croup. My total dues did not exceed 
$125, 

“‘T met these members at luncheons 
and on committees. By looking for some- 
thing to do, by giving the best that was 
inme, I had my opportunity of getting 
acauainted. I got to know what each 
member was doing, how good his busi- 
ness was, if he was married, what his in- 
come was. I was able to separate good 
nrospects from the bad because of this 
information and then circularized the list 
with our book lead service. I received 
a number of replies. 


Endless Chain Methods 


“Among these was one on the presi- 
dent of the association, a dentist. IT 
wrote him three thousand of insurance 
and since then have rewritten him sev- 
eral times for a total of over sixty thou- 
snd dollars. In turn through his help 
I wrote his wife. his son, his secretary 
and his brother-in-law. He introduced 
me to his partner, an M.D., and today 
the latter is one of Fidelity’s best policy- 
holders with a total of over $150,000 of 
Msurance. These two partners are to- 
day listed among my best friends and 
boosters, They are also our family den- 














tist and doctor, for I favor those who 
favor me. They have helped me with a 
number of other cases. 

“Call this references, or endless chain 
methods of natural contacts or anything 
else you care to. It is all of them in 
one and I believe represents intelligent 
prospecting. I found the spot where a 
group of prospects were, and with every 
means possible developed them. There 
was no hit or miss about the plan. Isn’t 
it better to work among a group like 
this with every type of business repre- 
sented than to scatter our efforts here, 
there and yonder ?” 





CITY COLLEGE COURSES 





Fall Classes Began Last Night; Four 
Subjects Taught Covering Field 
Broadly 
The fall term of the insurance course 
given by the College of the City of New 
York began last night. Classes are given 
in the Business Center of the college, 
Lexington. Avenue at Twenty-third 

Street. 

Four classes are given. They are Prin- 
ciples of Insurance, Economics 265 (B) 
by Dr. John J. Neuner, a basic course 
for all insurance; Life Insurance, Eco- 
nomics 261 (B) by Hubbard Hoover, a 
basic course in life insurance; Life Insur- 
ance Salesmanship, Economics 267 (B) 
by Mr. Hoover, an advanced practical 
course; and Problems in Fire, Casualty 
and Surety Insurance, Economics 266 
(B) by Monroe Flegenheimer, a course 
for brokers. 

Dr. Neuner’s class is on Wednesday, 
from 8:45 to 10:31. The life insurance 
basic class is on Thursday, 6:40 to 8:26, 
the salesmanship class on Wednesday, 
6:40 to 8:26, and the brokers’ course 
Tuesday, 6:40 to 8:26. 





CAMPBELL & CAMPBELL MEET 

The Campbell & Campbell Agency of 
the Lincoln National Life at Columbus, 
O., conducted a one-day sales school, 
entertained more than 100 leading citi- 
zens at a banquet, and broadcasted a 
part of the banquet program over the 
radio on September 15. The occasion of 
the meeting was the award to the agen- 
cy by Vice-President Walter T. Shepard 
of the Class One Hall Plaque which was 
won in a national company competition, 
and to Herbert Campbell of the Hall 
Cup, which he won in similar competition 
in personal production, 





BOK ESTATE TAX 
The Federal government will collect 
$3,609,070.58 from the gross estate of 
$23,718,981.36 left by Edward W. Bok, 
philanthropist. 
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Goop NEws.... 


The PROVIDENT Issues 


Two New Policies 
Supplementing the Regular Line We Offer a 3% 
Reserve, Life Policy, Full Paid at 85. 


You will like the premium rates, the guarantees 
and incidentally the commissions. 


SECOND); Superseding the Former Term Policies We Offer 
New Convertible Term Policies At Considerably 
Reduced Premiums. 


WELLS & CONNELL 


General Agents 
33 Liberty Street, New York City 


Offer these two new contracts as a BID 
for your brokerage and surplus lines. 
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Chicago 


A Good Place to Live 
A Good Place to Work 
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Chicago inspires an 
. intense loyalty among 
her people. The 
Illinois Life is but 
| one of many, organi- 


zations proud to be 
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a Chicago booster. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 
+ CHICAGO + 
Illinois Life Building 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 
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Raymond W. Stevens, President 
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A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of AMERICA 
Home Office — Jersey City — New Jersey 
INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 


Thirty-four Years Serving the Public 
Opportunities for Reliable Agents 


REPRESENT A GOOD COMPANY 





























Forging Ahead 


Even the most visionary of the men who formed this 
Company would marvel at its present scope. They were 
seeking to provide for themselves, a select group, insurance 
with every advantage and safeguard accruing to their bene- 
ficiaries. Other men sought membership in the Company 
and it has grown steadily, especially since the turn of the 
century. Outstanding performance of every life insurance 
function has insured the future growth of the Company noted 


for eighty-six years of sound, conservative underwriting. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Newark, N. J. 





..modern life insurance since 1845.. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS 





7? 2 i 
Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


The value of time is 


Wasted strikingly portrayed 
Time in two tables which 
Table - have been construct- 

ed by the Dartnell 

Service. They are worth more than a 


mere glance. Check up the dollars and 
cents loss which you can trace to your 
own habits in these respects. 


1% hr. 1 hr. 


Yearly Monthly Per per day per day 
Income Income Daily %hr. Per Year Per Year 
$1500 $125.00 $ 5.00 $0.31 $ 93.00 $186.00 
2000 166.67 6.67 43 123.00 246.00 
3000 250.00 10.00 -63 189.00 378.00 
4000 333.33 13.33 .83 249.00 498.00 
5000 416.67 16.67 1.04 312.00 624.00 
7500 625.00 25.00 1.56 468.00 936.00 


Complementary to the table above the 
following table shows how much you can 
make your yearly earnings if you in- 
crease your actual selling effort by one 
to five hours per day: 


Present 


Yearly ; 

Com —-Additional Time Devoted to Selling—— 
mission 1 hour 2hours 3hours 4hours 5 hours 
$1500 $1686 $1872 $2058 $2244 $2450 


2000 2246 2492 2738 2984 3230 
3000 3378 3756 4134 4512 4890 
4000 4498 4996 5494 5992 6090 


5000 5624 6258 6882 7506 8130 
7500 8436 9372 10308 11244 12180 
* * * 

“It has been my 
Attention observation in seven 
to the years of life insur- 


Office End ance work in  vari- 
ous agencies of my 
company, that the really successful sales- 
man is as much a stickler for correct- 
ness in the office end of the business 
as he is in every other phase of his 
work,” said B. T. Smith, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life agent, in a recent address. 

“One man I knew prided himself on 
the fact that though he had been in the 
business for a number of years, he could 
not complete an application correctly, 
and yet the poor soul couldn’t under- 
stand why he had not been able to get 
a foothold. I am not saying that his 
failure to complete an application cor- 
rectly was directly responsible for this, 
but I do say that it was a very good 
indication of how he conducted his busi- 
ness as a whole and why he was a fail- 
ure. 

“He was slovenly! Perhaps not in his 
personal appearance, but in every other 
way. He never kept a record, not even 
of his policyholders, until the company 
started to put out a duplicate card of 
every contract issued in that office; and 
then he: simply stuck them away in a 
drawer of the desk he called his, but 
which he had no more actual right to 
claim by virtue of his contribution to 
that organization than he had to im- 
pose himself and his ill humors on the 
agency. 

“We hear again and again the state- 
ment that every insurance man is in 
business for himself. But Dun’s would 
list even a higher percentage of failure 
due to bad management than they do if 
the proprietor of a store or the owner of 
an industry conducted his business in the 
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Way some insurance salesmen handle 
theirs. 

“System and management are as neces- 
sary to success in life insurance sales- 
manship as it is to success in any other 
business.” 


* * * 


Agency Items of 
Selling the Equitable So- 

A ciety recently printed 
a clever sales inter- 
view with a young 
clerk twenty-five years old. 

Clerk: You are barking up the wrong 
tree. I don’t need any life insurance and 
couldn’t afford to pay for it if I did. I 
have no intention of getting married, I 
have no one dependent on me, and 1 
have all I can do to take care of myself. 

Agent: What do you do with your 
savings ? 

Clerk: I haven’t saved anything thus 
far, but I hope to save a little from 
year to year in the future. 

Agent: If I could give you a capital of 
$2,500, wouldn’t it be to your advantage, 
and wouldn’t it stimulate you to gradu- 
ally build up an estate? 


Young Man 


Clerk: “If wishes were horses beggars 


would ride.” But wishing for a capital 
will not produce it. 

Agent: Do you think you could save 
eight or nine dollars a month from your 
income ? 

Clerk: Perhaps. 

Agent: Well, if you will set aside $8.25 
a month I will make you a capitalist to- 
day. That is to say, I will give you an 
insurance capital of $2,500. 

Clerk: And when I die, someone else 
will get hold of the money? 

Agent: No, thirty years from today 
you will receive that sum in hard cash. 
The policy I’m offering you is a 30-Year 
Endowment. 

* * x 


“Many a sale has 
A been lost because we 
Wrong have talked about the 
Method policy before creating 
a desire in the pros- 
pect’s mind for information about it, and 
have shown him just how, where and 
why he needs life insurance. Many oth- 
er sales have been lost because we talked 
about life insurance or the policy when 
we should have talked about an idea or 
a plan that would have fitted into the 
prospect’s situation or conditions and 
solved one of his problems. Quite often 
we spoil our chances of a good interview 
by using the terms ‘life insurance’ or 
‘policy’ before we get the prospect in- 
terested.” 

Such is the sensible warning given by 
N. S. Tomlinson, supervisor of the Reli- 
ance Life, writing in the Reliance Bul- 
letin. He adds: 

“If we want a man to buy anything, 
good salesmanship dictates that we ap- 
peal to his need for the article, com- 
modity or service. When we talk pol- 


icy, net cost, company, etc., we are not 
only inviting resistance but encouraging 
comparisons and competition, if we are 


successful in getting the prospect inter- 
ested.” 











Eightieth Anniversary Year 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“Ask Any Berkshire Agent.” 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 


1931 


is justly 


Pittsfield 


Massachusetts 

















ASSETS GAIN NEARLY 15 MILLIONS 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 


$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 


$133,931,890.94 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 


$14,973,679.46 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 


Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 
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GENERAL AGENT CONTRACTS 
Available For 
GENERAL INSURANCE FIRMS 
in 
OHIO — MICHIGAN — INDIANA 


Write for information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance Company 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Formula of Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
language. The facts can be simply stated. People need to 
be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 

and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. It writes Annuities and 
all Standard forms of life insurance. Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits. It has many practices to broaden and 
expedite service for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 
to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


President and 
DAVID F. HOUSTON Manager of Agencies 
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—multiplied a 


VERY once in a while, some 

friendly outsider buttonholes 

us, leads us off into a corner, 
and delivers a speech something like 
this: 


*“‘See here, even in these hard times I 
understand you’re doing remarkably 
well. What’s the secret?” 


Naturally, we’re always flattered at 
such a question. And we’d be only 
too glad, if it were possible, to hand 
over the magic formula for business 
success. 


But there isn’t any formula. If we’re 
busier than most people right now it’s 


Just Sam Brown 





million times! 


because we’re fortunate in having an 
efficient organization in the metropeli- 
tan area. We’ve come to know peo- 
ple, to know exactly how to appeal to 
them and to minister to their wants. 


Instead of concerning ourselves over 
any vague “market” for our product, 
we make a study of the individuals 
who compose that market. We know, 
for instance, that our selling plans 
must interest our next door neighbor, 
plain Sam Brown—multiplied a mil- 
lion times. He’s our market. 


And does such thinking pay? We'll 
introduce you to the next gentleman 
who buttonholes us! 


The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHARLES B. KNIGHT, President 


WALTER E. BARTON, Vice-President 


PAUL S. RANCK, Sec’y-Treas. 


225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


BRANCH 


Scranton, Pa. 


250 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


OFFICES 


Flushing, L. I. 


Utiea, N.Y. 349 East 149th St., N. Y. C. Stapleton,.S. I. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 327 Bible House, N. Y. C. New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 26 Court Street, Malone, N. Y. 
Schenectady, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Insurance Features of ‘The Swope 
Stabilization Plan 


The insurance fraternity was greatly 
interested in the insurance features of 
the plan for the stabilization of industry 
proposed last week by Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric Co. 


The section of his plan dealing with 
insurance follows: 

“Life and Disability Insurance.—All employes 
of. companies included in this plan may, after 
two years of service with such companies, and 
shall, before the expiration of five years of 
service, be covered by life and disability in- 
surance. 2 

“1. The form of policy shall be determined 
by the association of which the company is a 
member and approved by the Federal super- 
visory body. The policy will belong to the 
employe and may be retained by him and kept 
in full force when he changes his employment 
or otherwise discontinues particular service as 
outlined later. 

se The face value of a policy shall be for 
an amount approximately equal to one year’s 
pay, but not more than $5,000 with the excep- 
tion that the employe may, if he desires, in- 
crease at his own cost the amount of insurance 

carried, subject to the approval of the board 
of | administrators, later defined. 

: The cost of this life and disability insur- 
ance shall be paid one-half by the employe and 
one-half by the company for which he works, 
with the following exception: The company’s 
cost shall be determined on the basis of pre- 
miums at actual age of employes less than thirty- 
five years old and on the basis of thirty-five or 
over and shall be a face value of approximately 
one-half a year’s pay but limited to a maximum 
premium for $2,500 of insurance. An employe 
taking out insurance at age thirty-five or over 
will pay the excess premium over the amount 
based upon age thirty-five. This will remove the 
necessity for restrictions against engaging em- 
ployes or transferring them from one company 
to another because of advanced age, as it will 
place no undue burden of high premiums upon 
the company. 

“4. The life and disability insurance may be 
carried by a life insurance company selected by 
the trade association and approved by the Fed- 
eral supervisory body or may. be carried by 
a company organized by the trade association 
and approved by the Federal supervisory body, 
er a single company may be formed to serve 
all associations. 

“S$. The administration of the insurance plan 
for each company shall be under the direction 
of a board of administrators consisting of rep- 
resentatives, one-half appointed by the manage- 
ment and one-half elected by the employe mem- 
bers. The powers and duties of the board for 
each company will be to formulate general rules 
relating to eligibility of employes, etc., but such 
rules shall be in consonance with the general 
plan laid down by the general board of admin- 
istration of the trade association of which the 
company is a member, and approved by the 
Federal supervisory body. 

“6. Provision for the continuation of a policy 
after an employe leaves one company and goes 
to another in the same association, or goes to a 
company in another trade association ; continu- 
ance of the policy after retirement on pension; 
provisions with regard to beneficiaries; total or 
partial disability: method of payment of premi- 
ums by payroll deductions or otherwise, weekly, 
monthly or annually, shall be embodied in the 
plan formulated by the trade association, with 
the approval of the Federal supervisory body. 

7. fm employe leaves a company to go 
with one which is not a member of the trade 
association: if he engages in business for him- 
self; or if he withdraws from industrial or 
commercial -occupation, he may elect to retain 
the portion of the policy for which he has paid, 
in whole or in part, by the continued payment 
of the proportional full premium costs, or he 
may receive a paid-up policy, or be paid the 
cash surrender value for the part for which he 
has been paying for premiums. The cash sur- 
render value of that portion of the policy paid 
for by the company will be paid to the com- 
pany which paid the premiums. 

Pension Fund Provided 

‘Pensions.—All employes of companies in- 
cluded in this plan shall be covered by old- 
age pension plans which will be adopted by 
the trade associations and approved by the 
Federal supervisory body. The principal provi- 
sions will be as follows: 
“1. All employes may, after two years of 
service with a company coming within the scope 





of this plan, and shall, before the expiration 
of five years of service, be covered by the 
old-age pension plan. 

“2, All employes after two years’ service 
may, and after five years’ service shall be re- 
quired to put aside a minimum of 1% of earn- 
ings, but not more than $50 per year, for the 
pension fund. The employe may, if he desires, 
put aside a larger amount, subject to the ap- 
proval of the board of administrators. 

“3. The company shall be required to put 
aside an amount equal to the minimum stated 
above, namely, 1% of earnings of employe, but 
not more than $50 per year per employe. 

“4. The above minimum percentage shall be 
the same for all employes who are less than 
thirty-five years of age when payments begin 


and the minimum percentage for these employes . 


shall remain the same thereafter. The percent- 
age to be set aside by employes coming into 
the pension plan at thirty-five years of age or 
over shall be so determined that it will provide 
a retiring allowance at age seventy the same as 
though they had begun 1% payments at the age 
of thirty-five. These provisions enable employes 
to go from one company to another in the 
same association or to different associations at 
any age with provision for retiring allowance 
which will be not less than the minimum rate 
of an employe who entered the pension plan 
at age thirty-five. 
“5. The amounts set aside by the employe 
and the company with interest compounded semi- 
annually at 5% until retirement at age seventy, 
for a typical werkee employe, would provide an 
annuity of approximately one-half pay. 
“6. The administration of the pension plan 
for each company shall be under the direction 
of a board of administrators, consisting of rep- 
resentatives, one-half appointed by the manage- 
ment and one-half elected by the employe mem- 
bers. The powers and duties of the board tor 
each company will be to formulate general rules 
relating to eligibility of employes, conditions of 
retirement, etc., but such rules shall be in con- 
sonance with the general plan laid down by the 
general board of administration of the trade 
association of which the company is a member, 
and approved by the Federal supervisory body. 
“7, The amounts collected from the employes 
and the companies shall be placed with a pension 
trust organized by the association, the manage- 
ment of which shall be under the direction of 
the general board of administration referred to 
hereafter. In no case shall such funds be left 
under the control of an individual company. 


Trust to Invest Funds 


“8. The pension trust shall invest all funds 
and place them to the credit of the individual 
employes, including the income earned by the 
trust. If an employe goes from one company 
to another in the same association, the funds 
accumulated to his credit shall be continued to 
his credit with proper record of transfer. If 
an employe goes to a company in another asso- 
ciation, the funds accumulated to his credit 
shall be transferred to his credit in the pension 
trust of the association to which he goes. If 
an employe goes to a company which does not 
come under these provisions or which is not 
a member of a trade association; goes into 
business for himself; or withdraws from an 
industrial or commercial occupation, the amount 
of his payments plus the interest at the average 
rate earned by the funds shall be given to him. 
If an employe dies before reaching retirement 
age, his beneficiary will receive the amount of 
his payments plus interest at. the average rate 
earned by the funds. When an employe reaches 
retirement age, the entire amount accumulated 
to his credit, including his own payments and 
those of the company, plus accumulated interest, 
will be given to him in the form of an annuity. 
If an employe goes to a company which does 
not come under these provisions or which is 
not a member of a trade association; goes into 
business for himself, or withdraws from indus- 
trial or commercial occupation, he may elect 
to let the amount to his credit (namely, his own 
payments plus those of the company and the 
accumulated interest) remain with the pension 
trust for transfer, if he should return to the 
employ of any company coming within the pro- 
visions of this plan. If he does not return to 
the employ of a company coming under these 
provisions, he may at any time thereafter with- 
draw the amount of his own payments plus 
interest at the average rate earned by the funds 
up to that time. Company contributions and ac- 
cumulated interest credited to employes who die 
or, for reasons indicated above, receive or with- 
draw their own contributions and interest shall 


(Continued on Page 20) 


CHARTERED 1848 





FIRST POLICY 1850 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Montpelier, Vt. 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE 


can not be written without reference to the National of Vermont, the pioneer in cash 


surrender values guaranteed in the policy. 


A distinctive company for 81 years and 


still going strong. We have a booklet fascinatingly illustrated with scenes from Vermont 


history. 


WELLS, MEISSEL & PEYSER, INC. 
117 Liberty Street 
New York 





For copy, address either New York City agency: 


BAKER-SHAW, INC. 
401 Graybar Bldg. 
New York 
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GOOD SHIPS: 
safety of ships and financial institutions. 
insurance companies have come through every “storm”—every 
test—safe and staunch. For example, for 86 years, since it 
was founded in 1845, New York Life has weathered all Wars, 
Epidemics and Financial Crises:—The Mexican, Civil, Span- 


Only “stormy weather” really tests the 


Well-managed life 





ish-American, and World Wars;—The scourges of yellow 
fever, cholera and influenza;—The panics and depressions of 
1857, 1861, 1865, of the 70’s, of 1884, 1893, 1896, 1903, 1907, 1914, 
1920-21 and 1929-1931. In all these years New York Life has 


never failed to meet an obligation. 





New York Life Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Shanghai Agency 
Eliminates Broker 


REDUCES RATE VIOLATIONS 





Chinese Office of Sun of London Holds 
This Will Do Away With 
Unlimited Discounts 





C. K. Lee, Shanghai manager of D. A. 
Lee & Co., well-known Chinese agency 
representing the Sun Insurance Office, 
Ltd., has announced the complete elimi- 
nation of compradores and brokers from 
the underwriting activities of his firm 
and the agency will now maintain its own 
staff of solicitors through whom business 
is being written direct with Chinese as- 
sureds. The China Clipper, an insurance 
journal of the Far East published in 
English, has the following to say with 
respect to this announcement: 

“Such a step has been suggested nu- 
merous times by both foreign and Chi- 
nese agencies, but apparenty D. A. Lee 
& Co. are the first to take such a cour- 
ageous step. That it is a great advance 
toward elimination of rate-cutting evils 
probably will be generally admitted, since 
a large proportion of the unlimited dis- 
counts on Chinese fire business have been 
going to brokers and other intermedia- 
ries, rather than to the assured. 

“Under the new system, Mr. Lee 
claims, the company which his agency 
represents is receiving a much better rate 
than heretofore, through substantial sav- 
ings in commissions and extra discounts. 

“A further advantage cited by Mr. 
Lee is that he and his assistants now 
come into direct personal contact with 
the insuring public, thus obtaining first 
hand knowledge of the particular insur- 
ance needs of a prospect or a policyhold- 
er, a better judgment of the moral haz- 
ard, and a generally better understanding 
between the insurer and the insured. 

“Elimination of brokers, it is also 
claimed, will prove a substantial boon to 
insurers in the settlement of losses, some 
brokers having created difficulties by 
their efforts to extract exorbitant set- 
tlements in order to retain the friend- 
shin of the assured. 

“That the innovation is proving bene- 
ficial to the agency itself there can be 
no question, Mr. Lee declares. In sup- 
port of this statement he presents fig- 
ures which show that in spite of the gen- 
eral business depression, the volume of 
insurance written and the premium col- 
lected during the past six months have 
increased by more than 200% when com- 
pared with figures for the corresponding 
months of last year.” 





Pittsburgh Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 

around this subject. During the last two 
years many estates have crumbled due 
to falling value of securities, real estate, 
bonds and other forms of property, but 
life insurance has occupied the same rel- 
ative position to estates that structural 
Steel has to buildings. Since the con- 
vention was held this year in the great- 
est steel center of the United States, it 
pode the selected theme all the more 
tting, 

A number of social feattres added to 
the success of the convention, preventing 
those attending from becoming gorged 
with the rich mental fare of sales ideas. 
On Wednesday evening there was a re- 
ception in the ball room of the hotel in 
honor of President and Mrs. George E. 
Lackey of the National Association. Fol- 
lowing this reception the bal! room and 
Urban room were turned over for a dance. 
Last evening a banquet was held in the 
hotel. With so much speaking during 
the convention sessions it was decided to 
have no speakers and the entire evening 
was devoted to a large program of di- 
Vverting entertainment. 





Charles B. Bartholomew. with the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life for thirty years, has 
taken over the Colorado Insurance Agen- 
cy, Denver. 











Frederic H. Rhodes Made 
A 33rd Degree Mason 











FREDERIC H. RHODES 


The Supreme Council of the Masonic 
fraternity for the Northern jurisdiction 
of the United States has bestowed upon 
Frederic H. Rhodes, president of the 
Berkshire Life, the honorary thirty-third 
degree. This highly coveted honorarium 
was given to Mr. Rhodes at Detroit, 
Mich., last week at the meeting of the 
Sovereign Grand Inspectors General. 





EQUITABLE AGENCIES GATHER 





Vice-Presidents Klingman and Hender- 
son Address Southern Agencies at 
Virginia Beach Conference 
The annual educational conference of 
the Norfolk, Raleigh, Roanoke and Rich- 
mond agencies of the Equitable Society 
was held recently at Virginia Beach. 
E. Mulford Crutchfield, general agent at 
Richmond, who presided over the second 
day session, reported that his agency is 

14% ahead of his quota this year. 

Several inspirational talks by home 
office officials featured the meetings. 
Among those who spoke were Vice-Presi- 
dents W. W. Klingman and Robert Hen- 
derson and R. R. Hale, superintendent 
of agencies, Southern department. 
Charles C. Hazell, agency manager at 
Raleigh, presided over the Tuesday ses- 
sion. 

It was announced that the 1932 con- 
ference of agencies in all Southern states 
will be held next September at the 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 


N. J. TRUST CONFERENCE 

The third trust conference of the New 
Jersey Bankers’ Association will be held 
at Camden in the Walt Whitman Hotel 
November 19-20, Leslie G. McDouall, 
associate trust officer of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Co. of Newark, has an- 
nounced. A banquet for those attend- 
ing the conference will be given the night 
of November 19. Several prominent life 
insurance executives will take part in the 
conference. 


N. Y. COMPANIES LEAD 
Companies with home offices located 
in New York State have 36% of the 
total life insurance in force in the United 
States, figures of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau show. New Jer- 
sey and Connecticut follow with 12% and 
10%. These figures were compiled at the 
request of a college professor who is 
making a study of the growth of life 

insurance in the United States. 











CARDIFF INDIANAPOLIS AGENT 
William Cardiff has been appointed 

general agent for the Interstate Busi- 

ness Men’s Accident in Indianapolis. 











-N°NL 
General Agents 


have been 


Selected 


with the 
Greatest Care - 


WNL wants for genera! ageis, only 

those men who have the capacity 
to build substantial agencies. It is a com- 
pany for which large agencies can be 
built, as has been proven repeatedly. 
Candidates for new general agencies are 
carefully selected. No one is appointed 
to such a position of authority and re- 


sponsibility until he has visited the Home 
Office in Minneapolis. 


Perhaps this explains why NWNL has 
fewer general agencies than any company 
of its size—and more big ones. loa 
remarkably great extent N“”NL agencies 
‘are either big or on their way to sub- 
_ stantial size. A general agency contract 
with this company is a valuable franchise. 





to Opportunity ° 





‘ NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD, Presivent 


STRONG-> Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 
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Taken at the Connecticut General Educational Conference 
Held at Bigwin, Lake of Bays, Ontario, Recently 
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September 





E. E. Intlehouse and Vice- J. V. Gridley, Mgr. Boston 
Branch Office, convention 
speaker, and tennis en- 
thusiast. 


President King leading 
the way to the Conven- 
tion Hall. 





President and Mrs. R. W. Huntington. 





Swope Plan 


(Continued from Page 18) 


be returned to the employer or 
made the contributions. 

“9. The rules governing the payments of 
pensions on retirement and all other rules gov- 
erning its continuance shall be made by the 
trade association, approved by the Federal super- 
visory body, and observed by the general board 
of administration and the boards of administra- 
tion of the member companies, 

“Unemployment Insurance.—All employes on 
piece work, hourly work, daily, weekly or month- 
ly work, with normal pay of $5,000 a year or 
less (approximately $96.15 a week) shall be 
covered by unemployment insurance. 

“1, All such employes may, after two years 
of service with a company coming within the 
provisions of this plan, and shall, after five 
years of service, be each required to put aside 
a minimum of 1% of earnings, but not more 


than $50 a year for an unemployment insurance 
fund. 


#69 


employers who 


The company shall be required to put 
aside an amount equal to that put aside by 
the employes, as set forth above, namely, 1% 
of the earnings of each employe, but not more 
than $50 a year for each such employe. 

“3. If a company regularizes and guarantees 
employment for at least 50% of the normal wage 
paid each year to such employes, the company 
assessment for employes covered by such guar- 
antees need not be made, but the employes will 
pay in a minimum of 1% of earnings, but not 
more than $50 a year, into a special fund for 
their own benefit. 

“If such an‘employe leaves the company, dies 








A. W. Russell, H. T. Bass and H. Z. 

Nourse of Hartford, accident con- 
Mr. Bass, com- 
pany leader in 1930 new business. 


test headliners. 





or retires on pension, the amount to his credit 
in the special fund plus interest at the average 
rate earned by the special fund, shall be given 
to him or to his beneficiaries or added to his 
pension, 

“4. If a company so plans its work that it 
is able to reduce unemployment, when the 
amount of such company’s credit in the normal 
unemployment fund is equal to but not less than 
5% of the normal annual earnings of the em- 
ployes covered, the company may cease making 
payments to the fund. Employes’ payments will 
continue. The company will resume payments 
when its credit in the normal unemployment 
fund falls below 5% of normal annual earnings 
of the employes covered. 


“5. When the weekly payments made from 
the fund for unemployment benefits amount to 
2% or more of the average weekly earnings of 
participating employes, the company shall de- 
clare an unemployment emergency, and normal 
payments by the employes and the company 
shall cease. Thereafter all employes of the 
company (including the highest officers) receiv- 
ing 50% or more of their average full- time earn- 
ings shall pay 1% of their current earnings to 
the unemploy ment fund. A similar amount shall 
be paid into the fund by the company. The 
unemployment emergency shall continue until 
normal conditions are restored, which shall be 
determined by the board of administrators of 
each company. Thereupon normal payments will 


be resumed.’ e 


A. P. Woodward, New York gen- F. G. Pierce, Mgr. Philadel- 
eral agent; President Huntington, 
and G. E. Risley, agency secretary. 


October 
ee e 
November 


December 


What will they 
Mean to you? 


W HEN the present year comes to 

a close, will it find you further 
advanced along the pathway to suc- 
cess? MAKE THE ANSWER “YES.” 
Take advantage of the opportuni:y 
now offered to all who contract with 
a Company whose policies are up to 
the minute and whose aggressive and 
progressive methods are responsible 
for the remarkable record it has 
made. 


Bankers National 


Life Insurance Co. 
Bankevs National Life Bu'ldirg 


Jersey City, N. J. 


R. R. Lounsburv., Pres. 


Geo. Ramée. 
Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 














phia, head of the largest del- 
egation of convention qual- 
fiers of any agency. 





























HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 


John Marshall Holcomb, 
convention speaker and 
head of the Life In- 
surance Sales Research 
Bureau. 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 








Old Line Legal Reserve 


Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 




















GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1360 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
COrtland 7-8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. sctie 


Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 
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‘Uptown 545 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772. 
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Every Man and Woman 


of Vision 


Looks Forward to the Attainment of 


Financial Independence 


The certain fulfillment of this fundamental desire 


may be guaranteed through the up-to-date contracts 
of the 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


Four Agencies in Greater New York 


T.R. Fell, General Agent The Keane-Patterson Agency 


25th Floor, Chase Nat. Bank Bldg. 225 West Thirty-fourth Street 
20 Pine Street 1908 Pennsylvania Building 
New York New York 
Herbert N. Fell, General Agent Sackerman & Lewis 
Pershing Square Building General Agents 
100 East 42nd Street 16 Court Street 


New York Brooklyn 
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Washington, D.C., Age’y 
Making Good Record 


MUTUAL LIFE REPRESENTATIVE 





Thomas P. Morgan, Jr.. Manager; Agen- 
cy Ranks Second in Company; Sells 
Business That Sticks 





The Washington, D. C., agency of the 
Mutual Life of New York, of which 
Thomas P. Morgan, Jr., is manager, led 
all the company’s agencies throughout 
the United States and Canada for the 
month of August, and ranks No. 2 for the 
past twelve months. The agency has as 
territory the District of Columbia and 
the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia and 
southern Maryland. 

Mr. Morgan, the manager, started as 
office boy at the age of sixteen, and in 
August he.completed twenty-nine years 
of continuous service with the New York 
company. He has a spacious and well 
equipped office and provides a stenogra- 
pher and a statistician to assist his agents 
in their work. The agency also boaSts 
of a most complete life insurance library. 

The office staff of the Washington 
agency also includes a “Service Renre- 
sentative,” whose work is to look after 
conservation of old business. During the 
year 1930 the sales force profited to the 
extent of $7,000 in renewal commissions 
due to reinstatements by the “Service 
Representative” alone. Ih premium pay- 
ing and completed payment insurance 
terminated by will of insured per cent 
to new business, the agency ranked first 
place for 1930 in the Southern Division, 
showing the lowest percentage of termi- 
nations. The average premium is better 
than $40 per thousand and it naturally 
follows that only 2% of the paid-for bus- 
iness is on the Term plan or temporary 
insurance. 

The Mutual Life agency was one of 
the first life agencies in the District of 
Columbia to support the Life Insurance 
Club of Washington, which is composed 
of the leading life underwriters of the 
various companies operating there, in 
their fight to eliminate the “part time 
agent.” 





PRUDENTIAL OFFICER DEAD 





Frederick A. C. Baker, Second Vice- 
President, Nearly Forty Years 
With Company 

Frederick A. C. Baker, second vice- 
president of the Prudential, who had 
been in the service of that company for 
nearly forty years, died at his home in 
Maplewood, N. J., this week following a 
recent operation. He was 64 years old. 

Mr. Baker entered the service of the 
Prudential as a clerk in 1892. He had 
been educated as a civil engineer. In 
the Prudential he was rapidly promoted 
through the organization as _ division 
head, supervisor, assistant secretary and 
second vice-president to which office he 
was elected in 1929. He is survived by 
a widow, a son, two daughters and two 
sisters. 





NYLIC MORTGAGES 

The New York Life distributed mort- 
gage loans amounting to $28,650,714 dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1931. Among 
the states receiving over $1,000,000 in 
this period’ were New York State, $5,- 
646,325; California, $3,802,750; Ohio, $1,- 
969,762; Illinois, $1,556,225; and Oklaho- 
ma, $1,297,225. Approximately $3,315,000 
was loaned within Greater New York. 
More than $11,218,000 was placed in 
apartment house loans, over $8,879,000 in 
business property loans, and over $8,- 
280,000 in residence loans. The loans on 
apartment house and residential property 
accommodated nearly 5,000 families. 





NEW JERSEY ASS’N PLANS 


The first meeting of the Northern New 
Jersey Life Underwriters’ Association 
will be held the second week in October. 
A membership drive is to be put on in 
an endeavor to add fifty new members. 




















"Tinker to Evers to Chance” 


That’s the famous double play combination of the old Chicago 
Cubs. When those names appeared in that sequence, fans knew 
that the Cubs were winning another ball game. And they also 
knew that luck alone wasn’t responsible, for the trio repeated its 
feat with disconcerting frequency. 


Every Union Central representative has a double play combination 
that is sure-fire. When the prospect bats out an objection the field 
is well covered. Of course, there is a full team ready to receive 
the ball, but three infielders in particular are chalking up putout 
after putout. They are Family Income, Retirement Annuity and 
Personal Life Income. Whether the prospect expresses a prefer- 
ence for pure protection, pure investment or a combination, one 
of these leading contracts supplies the answer. 


And how the scores mount! Last year, for instance, the average 
policy paid for in The Union Central as usual was at a high mark 
—$4,784—but the three stars are ’way above that. Family Income 
is purchased in units averaging $8,206; Retirement Annuity aver- 
ages $6,092, and Personal Life Income stands at $6,749. That 
leaves us with but one conclusion: These contracts introduce greater 
efficiency into Life Underwriting, and that in turn indicates a larger 
regular income for the agent. 


The Union Central Life 


Insurance Company 
of CINCINNATI | 


OVER ONE AND ONE-HALF BILLIONS IN FORCE 
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Plan Group Sessions for 
Agency Officials’ Meet 


IN CHICAGO, OCTOBER 27-29 





Innovation at Joint Meeting of Research 
Bureau and Association of 
Agency Officers 





Two special features which will add 
unusual value to the program for the 
joint meeting of the agency executives 
of the member companies of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau and 
the Association of Life Agency Officers, 
which will convene. at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, on October 27, 
28 and 29, have been announced by John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager of the 
Bureau. 

One is an extra half-day devoted to 
subjects of special interest to particular 
groups. The other is an arrangement for 
arousing and making possible such dis- 
cussion of topics as will enable each in- 
dividual to get the views of men with 
problems similar to his own. 

On Tuesday afternoon, October 27, two 
separate meetings will be held. H. G. 
Kenagy, assistant manager of the Bu- 
reau, will lead an educational conference 
for the discussion of training problems. 
The subjects announced for this session 
are “Training Established Agents” and 
“Getting the Educational Program 
Across.” The second main session, which 
will be devoted to “Costs,” will be fea- 
tured by a study presented by L. S. Mor- 
rison of the Bureau staff. This is the 
result of an investigation by the Research 
Bureau, undertaken mainly through the 
co-operation of Canadian companies, but 
which will be worth while to all per- 
sons interested in costs and profits. W. 
Carlisle, superintendent of agencies of 
the Mutual Life of Canada, will be chair- 
man of the “Costs” session. 

The second special feature is an ar- 
rangement whereby the principal sub- 
jects on the program can be discussed in 
small groups formed by dividing com- 
pany representation according to com- 
pany size. Beginning at lunch on each 
day, and for two hours thereafter, four 
or five groups, in separate dining rooms, 
each with a competent chairman, will 
discuss the topics of the morning. The 
representatives of the giant companies 
will discuss the subjects in the light of 
their special problems; the representa- 
tives of the large, medium, and small 
companies will do likewise. Chairmen 
for these groups have been announced 
as H. M. Holderness, vice-president, 
Connecticut Mutual; Dr. T. C. Denny, 
President, Central Life Assurance So- 
ciety; S. F. Clabaugh, president, Pro- 
tective Life; L. J. Evans, assistant sec- 
tetary, Register Life. 





TRUCK NO “PLEASURE CAR” 


North Carolina Supreme Court Finds No 
sis For Suit Under Pleasure 
Car Phrase in Policy 
_A one and a half ton Ford milk truck 
is definitely not “a private automobile 
of the pleasure car type,” the North 


§ Carolina Supreme Court has held in 


=" v. Columbus Mutual Life, 158 S. E. 


,\ Policy provided $1,000 for death 
an accidental bodily injuries if such 
cath resulted from the wrecking or dis- 
hi €ment of any private horse-drawn ve- 
ile or private automobile of the plea- 
wide car type in which the assured was 
Nding or driving. The insured was killed 
mm the Ford truck. 

di oy court found it to be very defi- 
a y shown that the car was a truck by 
> and by construction, and could in 
° way be considered a pleasure car. 





87 LIVES IN THREE MONTHS 
ae Falter of the Sun Life of Can- 
- in Newark, wrote eighty-seven lives 
wo June 12 and September 12 and 
‘ the agency staff for the month of 

Sust for paid-for business. 


TO ELIMINATE DEADWOOD 





Agents in Engelsman Office Must Main- 
tain $150,000 Yearly Production; 
Seven Are Ahead of 1930 


Despite the general business slump 
seven producers in the Ralph G. Engels- 
man agency of the Penn Mutual in New 
York show a greater personal production 
to date in both lives and volumes than 
for the same period of 1930. They are 
Felix Levy, Charles Stern, Eric Wilson, 
Monroe Hyman, Elmore Lindsey, Charles 
Levy and General Agent Engelsman. 

Convinced that the progress of his 
agency will be furthered this year by 
the elimination of “hangers-on,” Mr. 
Engelsman has set a new rule to the 
effect that in the July, 1931, to July, 
1932, fiscal year any agent paying for 
less than $150,000 will be dropped; that 
to continue such an agent’s contract is 
harmful to the morale of the organiza- 
tion. This decision has been reached 
only after a careful analysis of man 
power, taking into consideration rank 
and ability of individual producers. 

Plans are now being made by Mr. 
Engelsman for the fourth School on 


Agency Development to start October 19. 





BIG METROPOLITAN LOAN 





Radio City Mortgage One of Largest 
Ever Made; $352,000 Tax Paid 
On Financing Deal 

The Metropolitan Life has taken a 
$65,000,000 mortgage loan on the Rocke- 
feller Radio City project in New York 
City. This is said to be the largest single 
mortgage loan ever negotiated. The in- 
terest rate is 5%. 

The security for the mortgage is three 
blocks of New York City property, be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth avenue, Forty- 
eighth to Fifty-first streets, on which is 
to be erected a group of skyscrapers and 
theatres. 

Significant of the size of the deal are 
the taxes that must be paid. $320,000 
goes to New York State as recording tax, 
and $32,000 goes to the Federal govern- 
ment as documentary stamp tax. 





F. C. MANN’S ANNIVERSARY 


A number of officers of the Pruden- 
tial went to Boston last week to attend 
a celebration of the thirtieth anniversary 
of Frank C. Mann’s connection with the 
business. Mr. Mann is manager for the 
company at Boston. Among the officers 
attending were President Edward D. 
Duffield, Vice-President George W. 
Munsick and George H. Chace, assistant 
secretary. Henry P. Douglas, manager 
of the Canadian department; William B. 
Phelps, manager of the Travelers; 
Charles A. Gilman, Frank Cook and Jo- 
seph M. Chapple, editor of The Nation, 
were among the speakers. 





BIRMINGHAM MANAGER 


The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia an- 
nounces the appointment of Colonel Wil- 
liam A. Berry as manager at Birming- 
ham, Ala. Colonel Berry’s underwriting 
experience covers a period of seventeen 
years during fourteen of which he was 
Birmingham general agent of the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life, building a substantial 
and successful agency. 





DOUTHWRIGHT MADE MANAGER 

A. M. Douthwright has been appointed 
manager of the Montreal Life branch 
at St. Catherines, Ont. He has been in 
Calgary recently, but was previously in 
St. Catherines. 





CONTINENTAL APPOINTMENTS 
The Continental Life of St. Louis has 
appointed A. S. Bullock of Little Rock 
and W. L. Bullock of Fort Smith as 
general agents for Arkansas. 





MISS NASH LEADS AGENCY 

Miss Marion E. Nash of the Newark 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, Frank Lewis, manager, led the 
agency for August. 
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Metropolitan Life 
Officers Advanced 


ANNOUNCE MANY PROMOTIONS 





Henry W. George, F. W. Ecker, H. D. 
Wright, Dr. L. I. Dublin, Dr. D. B. 
Armstrong, J. V. Barry Among 
Those Promoted 





A long list of promotions among the 
officers of the Metropolitan Life were 
announced by President Frederick H. 
Ecker following a meeting of the board 
of directors on Tuesday. 

Henry W. George, formerly treasurer, 
to be second vice-president in charge of 
investments. 

Frederic W. Ecker, formerly assistant 
treasurer, to be treasurer. 

Harry C. Hagerty and Lawrence Wash- 
ington, formerly. of the treasurer’s staff, 
to be assistant treasurers. 

Harry D. Wright, formerly, superin- 
tendent of agencies, to be third vice- 
president in charge of the Canadian head 
office in Ottawa, Canada. 

Donald B. Armstrong, M. D., formerly 
fourth vice-president, to be third vice- 
president in charge of policyholders’ 
health and welfare. 

Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D., formerly statis- 
tician, to be third vice-president and 
Statistician in charge of public health re- 
lations. 

James V. Barry, formerly fourth vice- 
president, to be third vice-president. 

John C. Knight, formerly fifth vice- 
president, to be third vice-president. 

Francis J. Geist and Howard I. Dohr- 
man, formerly assistant secretaries, to be 
assistant comptrollers. 

William J. McConnell, M. D., of the 
Policyholders Service bureau, to be as- 
sistant medical director. 

Mr. Ecker explained that Dr. Arm- 
strong and Dr. Dublin, in their new ca- 


pacities, will carry on the work of the 
company’s welfare division. This work 
was formerly directed by the late Dr. 
Lee K. Frankel. 

Mr. Ecker also announced that field 
supervision of the Metropolitan’s vari- 
ous sales territories, formerly organized 
under two divisions, would be united un- 
der the field management of Second 
Vice-President Ernest H. Wilkes, and 
that a separate function of field educa- 
tion and sales promotion, covering all 
territories, would be instituted under the 
direction of Third Vice-President Henry 
E. North, now in charge of the com- 
pany’s Canadian Head Office. Mr. North 
will be located at the home office in New 
York City, Mr. Wright succeeding him 
in Canada. 





LAMAR LIFE PRESIDENT DEAD 





C. W. Welty Became Head of Company 
Only Last April; With Organization 
Twenty-five Years 

Christian W. Welty, president of the 
Lamar Life of Jackson, Miss., died on 
Wednesday, the result of a stroke of pa- 
ralysis he suffered last week. He was 
52 years old. 

The Lamar Life suffered the loss of 
its chairman of the board and former 
president, Horatio S$. Weston, by death 
only two weeks ago. 

Mr. Welty had been connected with 
the Lamar Life for twenty-five years 
and was elected to the presidency only 
last April when Mr. Weston was made 
chairman of the board. . 





WITH WELLS & CONNELL 

The Wells & Connell agency of the 
Provident Mutual at 33 Liberty street, 
New York, announces the appointment 
of Smith Tenison, Jr., as supervisor of 
its brokerage department. Mr. Tenison 
was recently manager of the life depart- 
ment of Marsh & McLennan and was 
previously for eight years with the Pru- 
dential. Associated with him in the 
brokerage department of the agency are 
John Mumford and Edward K. Simpson. 
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The incoln National Life Insurance 
Sompany, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 








N. Y. ASS’N MEET 





First Dinner of New Season to Be Ad- - 


dressed by Albert E. N. Gray and 
Charles C. Gilman 


Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secretary 
of the Prudential, and Charles C. Gil- 
man, National Life of Vermont repre- 
seatative of Boston, will be the speakers 
at the dinner meeting of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York City, 
to be held in the Belvedere Room of the 
Hotel Astor October 13. Mr. Gray’s sub- 
ject will be “Just Like in the Movies”; 
Mr. Gilman’s “The Human Element in 
Selling.” Entertainment will be furnished 
by the Southernairs. 





ENJOIN INSURANCE CLUB 
A temporary injunction to restrain the 
Physicians’ Mutual Life Club and Home 
Protective Association of Waco, Tex., 
from transacting any further business 


thas been granted by the State District 


Court. The. corporation was formed as 
a fraternal beneficiary association, but 
is charged with writing insurance on 
the post mortem assessment plan. 





NEW CHICAGO AGENCY 

A new agency to develop the Chicago 
suburban district has been established by 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis at Evanston .with Edward E. 
Hawkes, Jr., as general agent. This new 
agency will operate in the counties of 
DuPage, Kane, Kendall and Will. 

Mr. Hawkes, the new general agent, 
has been in the life insurance business in 
Chicago for the past three years, where 
he established an enviable record as a 
personal producer. Previous to that he 
was connected with a Chicago bank. 





PEOPLES LIFE MEETING 
Peoples Life state agents and big pro- 
ducers held a convention at the home 
office in Indianapolis recently. 




















THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1850 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 


GENERAL AGENCY | 


We are seeking General Agents for ‘Louisville, Ky., and 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 


If you have a record of accomplishment back of you we shall be 


glad to hear from you. We offer a worthwhile contract.and real 
cooperation to the right men. 
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First Policy Issued 
In September 1851 


On its Eightieth Anniversary, the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Connecticut, re-affirms its belief in the simple, logical principles upon which its pro- 
gress has been built. Each passing year has deepened the conviction that (1) adequate 
service to the public can be accomplished only through men carefully selected and 
thoroughly trained, and (2) that such representatives will uphold the high standards 
of the Company and make the greatest contribution to the welfare of its policyholders. 


The Phoenix Mutual will continue to build its field organization of carefully selected 
and thoroughly trained men. It will continue to support them liberally with advertising 
and other selling aids. Its purpose is to enable them to enjoy the generous rewards 
made possible by quality business and the most efficient use of time. 


That is why Phoenix Mutual service will always be attrac- 
tive to business men of outstanding ability and discernment. 
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FIDELITY AND SURETY 
STABILIZATION 


A close reading of the sub-committee 
report on the fidelity and surety situa- 
tion, approved last week by the Port- 
land meeting of the insurance commis- 
sioners, leaves little doubt in anyone’s 
mind that their greatest concern is in 
possible unsound commitments in mort- 
gage guarantees, depository bonds and 
other financial guarantees. The compa- 
nies are strongly urged to exercise the 
utmost scrutiny in the underwriting of 
such guarantees in the to come 
while on outstanding business it is rec- 
ommended that it be carefully examined 
for the purpose of detecting impending 
losses in preparation for the demands 
which may be made upon the companies. 


days 


Going a step further, the sub-commit- 
tee also recommended that the commis- 
sioners in their respective states exam- 
ine their laws for the purpose of deter- 
mining the full extent to which compa- 
nies may be compelled to refrain from 
the underwriting of guarantees on un- 
sound investments. It felt that 
where inadequate powers exist, legisla- 
tion be sought to correct the condition. 


was 


For one thing, it was very definitely 


set forth that surety companies should 
not be permitted to guarantee invest- 
ments which they could not themselves 
make, as for example: second mortgages 
or mortgages beyond a conservative per- 
centage of the fair market value of real 
estate. Furthermore, the commissioners 
are not willing that companies should 
bond in the aggregate, deposits in indi- 
vidual banks where the aggregate in such 
banks exceeds the percentage capital and 
surplus funds to which a company may 
expose itself in any single risk. 

The possibility of company liquidations 
was also faced squarely by the commis- 
sioners. In the event such a step is 
inevitable—that a company be found so 
involved in difficulties that liquidation 
is the only way out—it was urged that 
every effort be first made to secure full 
reinsurance in other companies; then, 
that the commissioner of such a com- 
pany’s home state feel free to call upon 
officials of other states for assistance in 
seeking a solution of the difficulties. The 
desirability of such a procedure can be 
appreciated when it is recognized that 
the claims of the public in such a case 
would be met by the successor companies 
without awaiting the outcome of liquida- 
tion. 





JOHN A. FORSTER DIES 
President of Crum & Forster and Affii- 
ated Companies; Long and Success- 
ful Insurance Career 





John A. Forster, president of Crum & 
Forster and affiliated companies, died at 
his home at Hackensack, N. J., on Wed- 
nesday. He had been at the office on 
Monday but returned home feeling ill 
and it was discovered he had pneumonia. 
Mr. Forster was born April 12, 1866, and 
started with the Guardian of New York 
about 1884. He went with the North 
River on January 13, 1888, where he was 
advanced to assistant secretary, then 
vice-president, becoming a director on 
March 27, 1905, and president on April 
3, 1919, succeeding the late Frederick H. 
Crum. 

About 1895 Mr. Forster, together with 
William E. Hutchins, Frederick H. Crum, 
James H. Ackerman and J. Lester Par- 
sons, organized the frm of Crum & 
Forster to engage in the local agency 
business. Later the firm entered the 
general agency field, securing the man- 
agement of the North River, the United 
States Fire and a number of other com- 
panies, 





EDWARD S. LATHROP DEAD 

Edward S. Lathrop, for forty-seven 
years connected with the home office of 
Lloyds Casualty in New York, died last 
week. He died at the home of his son, 
Rev. Carle Lathrop, Fort Smith, Ark., 
where he has gone on a vacation trip. 
He was in his seventy-third year. 


U. S. F. & G. CHAIRMAN 





E. Asbury Davis of Baltimore Heads 
Directors; This Is an Office Just 
Created by the Company 

R. Howard Bland, president of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., 
this week announced that E. Asbury 
Davis has been elected chairman of the 


board of the company, a newly created 
position, and will devote all his time to 
its affairs. Mr. Davis is a director of 
the First National Bank of Baltimore 
and of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. He is identified with the 
firm of F. A. Davis & Sons. Mr. Bland 
said that the company’s income for the 
first eight months of 1931 was off about 
10%, due in large measure to decreased 
pay rolls on which workmen’s compen- 
sation premiums are based. 





KNICKERBOCKER MERGER ° 


The merger of the Knickerbocker and 
the Brooklyn Fire was consummated on 
Wednesday. The company will be known 
as the Knickerbocker, with capital of 
$1,000,000 with the balance of assets, af- 
ter liabilities, as surplus. R. A. Corroon 
will be chairman of the board and Wil- 
liam M. Tomlins, Jr., president. Fur- 
ther details will be found on page 3%. 





1,200 GREEK VESSELS IDLE 


The Greek merchant marine has laid 
up 1,200 sailing vessels for which, under 
present conditions, freight is not obtain- 
able. 
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The Human Side of Insurance 











J. H. BACHELLER 


J. H. Bacheller, new president of the 
Fidelity Union Trust of Newark succeed- 
ing the late Uzal H. McCarter, began 
his business career as a clerk with the 
New York Life. From insurance he 
went into banking, eventually becoming 
president of the Ironbound Trust of 
Newark, which in 1927 merged with the 
Fidelity Union. He was senior vice- 
president from that time until his re- 
cent election. Mr. Bacheller has filled 
many public offices. At the present time 
he is Newark Sinking Fund Commission- 
er, Essex County Park Commission and 
president of the Newark Children’s Aid 
Society. He is also chairman of the Citi- 


_zens’ Unemployment Relief Committee. 


He was an alderman from 1897 until 
1903, when he was president of the board. 
He was elected a state assemblyman in 
1900 and three years later state senator. 
For six years, from 1905 to 1911, he was 
comptroller of Newark, and later he was 
president of the board of education. The 
late Mr. McCarter was very well known 
in life insurance, as the Fidelity Union 
was a pioneer in the insurance trust field 
and is one of the leaders in that field. 
* * 


F. W. Pascoe Rutter has completed 
fifty-eight years in the service of the 
London & Lancashire, of which com- 
pany he is now governor and chairman 
at the home office in England. He is 
also a director of the Marine, the Law 
Union & Rock, Standard Marine, Law 
Accident, British Fire and of several 
British Dominion and foreign affiliates. 
Mr. Pascoe Rutter is well known to 
many American fire and marine insur- 
ance leaders. 

a 

J. J. McDavid, Sr., of Columbia, S. C., 
was last week elected president of the 
newly organized Insurance Federation of 
South Carolina. Those interested in the 
movement met at Columbia and were ad- 
dressed by John T. Hutchinson of New 
York, secretary of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of America, who explained the scope 
of the movement and cited many of its 
accomplishments. 

x * x 

Olin O. Pattillo has purchased the in- 
terest of M. Y. Goudelock in the general 
agency firm of Pattillo & Goudelock at 
Dallas, Tex., effective October 1, and 
from that date will conduct the firm un- 
der his own name. He will be general 
agent for the New Jersey, Pacific Fire, 
Bankers & Shippers, Buffalo and the 
American Colony. 

* 


* x 

Zeboim Cartter Patten, son of the late 
Z. C. Patten, founder of the Volunteer 
State Life, was married recently to Miss 
Elizabeth Bryan of Nashville, Tenn. 


The Berry Twins 
Omaha, Neb. 
Take Your Choice 


It is not known to this writer just 
how many pairs of twins there are con- 
nected with the life insurance business, 
but I do know that in my working among 
insurance people for more than a quarter 
of a century I have met only one set 
of twins—Harold H. Berry and Harley 
F. Berry of Omaha, Nelw They are con- 
nected with the Aetna Life and they both 
made the recent convention of Aetna 
Life Regionnaires held in Hartford and 
New London. The snap of the Berry 
brothers printed above was made at New 
London. They are so near alike that 
one of their wives told the writer she 
had quite some trouble distinguishing her 
boy friend from the other Mrs. Berry’s 
boy friend during their courting days. 

+ oe 


J. S. Rippel, well known banker in 
Newark, celebrated his sixty-third birth- 
day on Monday, September 21. Mr. Rip- 
pel is a large stockholder in the Fire- 
men’s of Newark and is well known 
among the fire insurance fraternity in 
New Jersey. 

ek Ge 


John M. Teer, investment counsel for 
the Inter-Southern Life, had several nar- 
row escapes while on a motor trip 
through North Carolina and Virginia re- 
cently. Twice his car went off the road, 
once down a ten-foot embankment, and 
later he was almost the victim of a head- 
on collision when another car came hurt- 
ling into a one-way road. 

ce * 


Walter J. Chase and John K. Payne 
of Philadelphia and Kenneth H. Bair of 
Greensburg, Pa., all prominently identi- 
fied with the Pennsylvania Association 
of Insurance Agents, went to Los An- 
geles to attend the National Association 
of Insurance Agents’ convention by air- 
plane. They left Camden, N. J., last 
Thursday and were at their destination 
Saturday evening. 

x * x 


De Witt Rapalje, fire prevention eng!- 
neer of the Railroad Insurance Associa- 
tion, is asking brokers who place railroad 
risks to co-operate in the observance of 
Fire Prevention Week so that all classes 
of fires, including those involving rail- 
road property, may be reduced. 

* oe ox 


Roy R. Brockett, vice-president of the 
fire and casualty firm of A. A. Boet- 
tinger & Co., Buffalo, has been renomi- 
nated for the supervisorship in the town 
of Tonawanda. He received more wotes 
than the total of his two opponents. 
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Commissioners’ Convention at 
Portland 

No flaming torches of reform, denunci- 
ation or controversy marked the Port- 
and, Ore., convention of Insurance Com- 
issioners last week. Meeting at a time 
of great crisis in the business everything 
was aS smooth as a mill pond; in fact, 
it was one of the tamest of commission- 
ers’ sessions. 

Annual statement valuations will be 
decided at the December meeting of the 
convention. The December meeting will 
be held at the Pennsylvania Hotel in 
New York City December 7-9, the com- 
missioners being fed up with the Hotel 
Astor, while the Hotel Roosevelt conven- 
tion of some months ago did not. work 
satisfactorily as it was too far out of 
the way. 

One of the things at the Portland 
meeting of the convention which made 
adeep impression was the growing influ- 
ence of Superintendent Van Schaick, 
New York, whose address concluding 
with an announcement that New York 
intended watching acquisition cost and 
rate practices of companies licensed in 
New York State irrespective of their 
home office location, was well received. 
_In fact, so far as this writer could 
judge there was no opposition of any 
kind to Mr. Van Schaick and the other 
guests are as anxious as New York to 
stop rate cutting and to bring acquisi- 
tion cost down to normal. 
Another gesture of Commissioner Van 
Schaick that pleased everybody was 
when he offered to withdraw from the 
executive committee to give Commission- 
er Fishback that post. 

Commissioner Fishback said that Van 
Schaick should keep the place and this 


Alphonse and Gaston action made for 
harmony, 


Valuations Still in Doubt 


No one knows right now what the 
committee on valuation will do in De- 
cember, The attitude of the commis- 
Stoners in Portland was that there shall 
€ no rocking of the boat. Among those 
attending the commissioners’ convention 
and not members of that body there was 
a division of opinion. 

It is thought that many of the old- 
established fire companies want Decem- 
Ms 31 valuations while some of the west- 
ts and southern life insurance compa- 
ls, particularly those of the American 
tte Convention, want average value. 
Pg o meeting of commissioners of 
sid northwestern states there was con- 
8 pate discussion of dollar newspaper 
nese and of hospital benefits. These 
* on do not like the word wreck 
pi ng policies claiming that per- 
aaa be badly hurt in car accidents 

en if the car is not a wreck. 

Fireman’s Fund Reception 


Pd of the commissioners stopped 
“a Francisco after the Portland con- 
é eae and a group of half a dozen of 
peead were guests of the Fireman’s Fund 
: ance Co. Saturday on a trip to 
tmalpais, the party being led by Pres- 






























ident Levison and Vice-President Cairns 
of the Fireman’s Fund. 

At luncheon at the top of the mountain 
President Levison spoke optimistically of 
the future in fire and marine insurance 
and about the condition of the country. 
He called attention that upon two occa- 
sions the Fireman’s Fund was broke 
after the Chicago and San Francisco fires, 
and despite that had grown to its pres- 
ent financial impregnability and he there- 
fore counseled the fraternity not to wor- 
ry too much about present conditions as 
he declared they would improve. 

Newly elected President Livingston of 
the commissioners’ convention and First 
Vice-President Tarver also spoke briefly 
thanking the Fireman’s Fund for its hos- 
pitality. 

Some of the commissioners left San 
Francisco for the Los Angeles conven- 
tion of local agents. 

Examination Expenses 

More talk was heard in lobbies of ho- 
tels and in rooms about examinations 
than anything else, which was only natu- 
ral as examinations furnish problems be- 
fore the commissioners every day. 

There is division of opinion as to 
whether states themselves or insurance 
companies should stand expenses of ex- 
aminations. Naturally if examiners come 
all the way from the Pacific Coast to 
examine big companies of New York, 
Hartford, Boston and Philadelphia, the 
bill will be heavy. 

ee a 
Barry Dinner Tickets 

Already people are making inquiry as 
to how they can get invitations to the 
Tames Victor Barry dinner in December 
but the logic is that anybody who wants 
to go will be able to buy a ticket as 
Mr. Barry has so many friends that it 
would be exceedingly difficult to invite 
every one of them. 

* * * 
How To Be a Convention Reporter 

R. R. Clark, United States Daily in- 
surance editor, is the ideal convention 
reporter as he never talks, always listens, 
concentrates on the job at hand and sits 
close enough to the stenotype girl so 
that he can run her little errands such 
as finding out initials of speakers and 
passing notes to the secretary of .the 
convention. 

The farther away a reporter is from 
the stenotype girl the harder it is to 
cover a convention. 

* * * 
Lamar Hill Present 

Friends of Lamar Hill. America Fore 
Group counsel, were glad to see him in 
Portland and in improved health. 


Chinese Blues Singers 

Orville Davies. vice-president of the 
General Motors insurance company, had 
them all guessing when he placed Chin- 
ese records of sing-song girls on the 
talking machine in one of the entertain- 
ment rooms and the audience strained its 
ears trying to catch the words which 
were not sung in a language which could 
be understood by Americans, 





Beha Says Tammany Will Back 
Roosevelt 
James A. Beha’s interview in the morn- 
ing Portland paper to the effect that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt will have the vote 
of Tammany delegation at the National 
Democatic Convention was widely read. 
* * * 


Allen Keeps Courage 
E. M. Allen, vice-president, National 
Surety, took an airplane trip on the day 
of the airplane accident in San Francisco 
Bay in which there were four casualties. 
Three others who were to have been 
passengers on the Allen airship got cold 
feet and returned to town by automobile. 
eis of 


Got Good Break in Press 
Portland newspapers zave the Com- 
missioners’ Convention a good break. 
% +* @ 


Many Rode to Mt. Hood 
Lots of the commissioners took the 
ride to Mount Hood. 
 £ + 


Mrs. Quinn at Convention 
Commissioner Caldwell of Tennessee, 
who was secretary of the meeting, was 
accompanied to the convention by his 
daughter, Mrs. Langdon Quinn, wife of 
an Atlanta general agent. She is one 
of Atlanta’s best bridge players and is 
also attending the agents’ convention in 
Los Angeles this week. 
i. 


Dallas Gets 1932 Meeting 
The 1932 annual meeting of the con- 
vention will be held at Dallas, Tex., dur- 
ing the last full week of September. 
oe a 


R. P. Barbour Meets Many 


R. P. Barbour, United States manager 
of the Northern Assurance, and who was 
also representing the National Board, 
probably met more commissioners than 
any executive has at his first convention. 

* £ ® 


Big Change in Personnel 

The Commissioners’ Convention has 
changed half of its personnel in the last 
two years and one-third of its personnel 
in the past twelve months. Some of the 
new commissioners made a fine impres- 
sion. Three of the best are Commission- 
ers Kidd of Indiana, Warren of Ohio 
and Hobbs of Kansas. 

* * x 


Gifts of Fruit to Commissioners 
Baskets of fruit evere sent by two in- 
surance companies to members of the 
commissioners’ party. 
* * * 


Cochrane Leaves in Disgust 

Jackson -Cochrane, Colorado commis- 
sioner, left the convention in disgust as 
he wants its constitution and by-laws 
changed so that it will operate as a com- 
mittee of the whole. Under present ma- 
chinery he thinks there is too much poli- 
tics and too many speeches delivered 
for consumption of people back home. 

Cochrane is quite a musician. He plays 
the organ frequently and goes to the 
opera often. He entered the insurance 
business in 1882. He will not take back- 
talk from anybody and doesn’t care if 
anybody calls him a crank. 

Bier Meson My 


New Insurance History Discusses 
Human Side 

There is a new book published in Eng- 
land called “The Human Side of Insur- 
ance,” by F. J. Maclean, which should 
prove an extremely valuable addition to 
insurance libraries. In this interesting 
and instructive work, which carries the 
reader along as smoothly as a well con- 
structed novel, it is shown that some kind 
of communal insurance has existed in 
India for upwards of 3,000 years. The 
principle of marine insurance was rec- 
ognized by the Phoenicians and the 
Greeks, and the early Guild system is 
full of efforts made to provide against 
misfortune by some kind of charitable 
contribution. The friendly societies, 
which commenced to flourish early in the 
nineteenth century, were an extension 


of the Guild system, and embodied some 
of the true principles of insurance, but 
they brought with them a number of 
abuses, including the horrors associated 
with the burial insurance of young chil- 
dren, which continued long after life, 
marine, fire and accident insurance had 
been established on sound financial and 
human lines. 

Life insurance, long regarded as an at- 
tempt to interfere with the plans of 
Providence, and therefore both injudi- 
cious and unlucky, developed slowly. 
Even in the great age of gambling the 
most inveterate ‘gamester shrank from 
the contemplation of his own funeral. In 
its earliest form—the purchase of annui- 
ties—life cover became popular in Eng- 
land in the 17th century and provided 
the governmest with much needed funds 
at an extravagant and even reckless rate 
of interest. A brisk business was done 
in forged birth certificates, impersona- 
tion and various forms of fraud, and as 
the interest was often in arrears the gov- 
ernment must have heaved a sigh of re- 
lief when the South Sea Company arose 
to relieve it of a huge batch of annuities, 
and finally, for a lengthy period, to wreck 
the entire scheme. 

There is a bright chapter on this gam- 
bling century when insurance was only 
another name for betting and wagering 
of the most daredevil kind. The Pre- 
tender’s life, the life of the famous Ad- 
miral Byng, the possibility of George 
II.’s return from Dettingen, the recap- 
ture of Lord Lovat, who had escaped 
from imprisonment in the Tower of Lon- 
don, evere risks which brought - ladies 
and gentlemen of fashion crowding to 
the brokers’ offices in Exchange Alley. 
The limit of heartlessness would seem 
to have been reached in 1765, when 800 
German immigrants were left starving in 
Goodman’s Fields, and the risk covered 
was the number of deaths likely to occur 
among them during the week. 

Mr. Maclean devotes plenty of space 
to early life insurance history and the 
rise of the “Amicable” and the “Society 
of Advantageous Insurers.” They seem 
to have done good business despite the 
fact that no medical examination was re- 
quired, the directors being satisfied with 
the report of the office messenger who 
inquired locally as to the applicant’s 
health and mode of life. 

Another very readable chapter deals 
with insurance in fact and fiction and 
touches on the West Middlesex Assur- 
ance Co., the original of the “Anglo Ben- 
galee” of Charles Dickens’ Montague 
Tigg. No mention, however, is made of 
the various vicissitudes of the Finsbury 
family and the history of its famous 
Tontine policy. 

Lloyd’s, too, is dealt with intelligently 
and at length, and some recent litigation 
is discussed under “Marine Risks and 
Frauds.” 


x * * 
Colors 

Dr. O. J. Melvin, vice-chairman of the 

American Academy of Optometry, 


Omaha, addressing the annual meeting 
of the Colorado Optometrists’ Associa- 
tion, Denver, said: 

“The day of artificial ventilation and 
light and blue and green sidewalks is 
coming to aid preservation of the eye. 
Surroundings of our forefathers were of 
natural green. There were the more 
subdued reflections of the wooden build- 
ings and even the brick buildings were 
of a dark, dull red color. Today very 
little green is seen. Our streets are 
paved and our sidewalks are of cement, 
white in color and a most excellent me- 
dium for glare and reflection; buildings 
are light colored and frequently have 
highly polished surfaces. Some day, no 
doubt, the paving and sidewalks on our 
streets will be in a subdued green and 
likewise our buildings will be construct- 
ed of brick of a green color about eight 
or ten feet up. The remainder to be of 
sky blue and all of these are materials 
which absorb rather than reflect light.” 

78 * 

B. W. Page of the Mutual Benefit Life 
building department has been with the 
company twenty-five years. 
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British Offices Here Are Not 
Affected By Drop In Sterling 


Branches Have Ample Assets in Amezican Dollars as Required 
by State Laws; Rarely Have to Draw on London for 
Funds; Marine Business W ith England Largely 
on Dollar Basis 


Local agents representing the admit- 
ted branches of British fire and marine 
companies and their assureds need have 
no apprehensions over the value of their 
insurance protection, the ability of these 
companies to meet their contracts or the 
security of the companies because of the 
action of the government of Great Brit- 
ain this week in abandoning the gold 
standard temporarily in foreign exchange 
transactions. Of course, the condition 
of the British companies in the United 
States remains as strong as ever and 
there should be no lack of confidence 
in their financial strength. P 

Under the insurance laws of New 
York State and many other states all 
foreign companies must deposit sufficient 
funds in cash or high grade acceptable 
securities to meet their ordinary ohliga- 
tions before they are allowed to begin 
underwriting. As a consequence most 
sritish companies operating here have 
large assets in this country and do not 
have to draw on home office funds so 
that the fall in the value of the pound 
sterling does not have any adverse ef- 
fect. Because of their world-wide opera- 
tions many British insurance companies 
have more than half their total assets 
deposited outside the British Isles. 

As a matter of fact many American 
branches of British companies annually 
remit funds to the home offices in Great 
Britain and with the drop in the value 
of the pound sterling the American dol- 
lars will be worth more to the home 
offices abroad than before the decision 
this week to get off the gold standard. 
In reality, from the financial viewpoint, 
the United States offices of British com- 
panies are independent units with their 
own assets free from attachment abroad. 
The insurance laws generally provide that 
foreign company funds in this country 
cannot be drawn upon to pav obligations 
except those due upon policies issued 
throueh the American branches. 

Sees British Trade Stimulated 

One of the leading British fire com- 
pany executives this week told The East- 
ern Underwriter that he viewed Great 
Britain’s action with respect to the gold 
standard with optimism. He said that 
with the crisis over the exportation of 
gold from Great Britain out of the way 
the country can turn to constructive bus- 
iness measures and that he expected that 
within less than a year British foreign 
and domestic trade will have improved 
and unemployment become less acute. 

Even in the marine field where under- 
writing business with the London and 
Liverpool markets is being carried on 
daily the fall in the value of the pound 
is not creating any great uneasiness. 
With few exceptions the ocean marine 
direct and reinsurance business of Am- 
erican offices is done on the dollar bas's 
and has been transacted that way gener- 
ally since the World War. On our for- 
eign trade with Great Britain certificates 
issued upon open marine policies in Am- 
erican companies or admitted branches 
of British companies are payable in dol- 
lars here or abroad, or wherever claims 
have to be settled. 

Before the World War manv Ameri- 
can hull owners bought pound sterling 
insurance in London but in the last few 
vears the dollar has sunerseded the pound 
in this coverage. One reason has been 
the growth of the American hull market 


which has made American vessel owners 
less dependent on British insurance al- 
though a large volume of such hull pro- 
tection still goes abroad, but largely «sith 
losses payable in dollars. 


Foreign Reinsurance in Dollars 

Even the vast majority of reinsurance 
covers placed by American marine offices 
in the British markets call for payments 
of premiums to the reinsurers in London 
in dollars and the settlement of losses 
here on the same basis. This is particu- 
larly true with respect to the strictly Am- 
erican marine offices. Some of the Brit- 
ish offices here have excess reinsurance 
on the pound basis, along with dollar 
policies, and this weck they have been 
seeking additional coverage to offset the 
fall in sterling exchange. 

However, with the severe drop in Am- 
erican foreign trade there has not been 
the concentration of insurable values on 
any one vessel as often happened dur- 
ing the more prosperous years so that 
very few excess loss policies have sus- 
tained claims. As a matter of fact, un- 
derwriters here are experiencing difficul- 
ty in reaching even the limits of their 
own net retentions, much less having 
need for large reinsurance facilities. 

In the cotton business where many 
sales of bales of cotton consigned to 
Liverpool and their insurances here have 
been done on the sterling basis the trend 
in recent years has been toward dollar 
transactions. In the last twelve months 
cotton exports to Great Britain have fall- 
en off sharply so there isn’t much of this 
business being done now, although Sen- 
tember marks the real opening of the 
cotton underwriting season. Those shin- 
pers still using pound sterling policies 
will have to increase their coverage to 
protect their dollar values. 





E. U. A. ADVOCATES ECONOMY 

The Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
meeting at Manchester, Vt., last week 
were largely attended by chief executives 
who were there also in connection with 
the meeting of the Western Underwrit- 
ers’ Association. Many subjects were 
discussed, also plans for the coming 
months. A resolution was adopted, sim- 
ilar to one passed at the W. U. A. meet- 
ing, on the necessity of economy in op- 
erations, especially of rating operations. 
The Southern Fire of Durham, N. C,, 
was elected. to membership. The asso- 
ciation adjourned until October 22. 









organizations. 


at fairs, exhibitions and the like. 


than a million. 





Safety On The Highway 


Essentially an Insurance Problem 


THE insurance companies have played an 
important part in the nationwide campaign for safety on the highway. 
Preventing losses as well as paying them is a, part of their business. 


The John Hancock’s contribution to the movement is a booklet, 
“Control, The Golden Rule for Motorists,” giving the rules for safe 
driving; and a moving picture film, “Why Be Careless,” realistically 
portraying the hazards of the highway. 


The booklet, “Control,” pocket size and fully illustrated, has been 
distributed throughout the country since its publication in 1926, through 
Chambers of Commerce, Automobile Clubs and Safety Councils and other 


The film, “Why Be Careless,” is usually shown by health officers 
to small groups in health centers and other semi-public places. 
also shown occasionally in motion picture theatres and to large audience; 
Since it was made at the close of 
1929, it has been shown more than 500 times to audiences totalling more 
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U. S.—Statement December 31, 1930 


$13,257,460.31 

2,265 ,563.71 

: ; 816,124.97 
: : . 10,175,771.63 




















only a small percentage of the total agen- 
cy force take advantage of a new direct 
mail campaign, something is wron.—bt 
what? 






Tuesday, October 6 

9:30—Presiding, Stanley F. 
Aetna. 4 

Thomas B. Hanley, director of nublr 
information. National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, on “Safety ant 
National Bureau.” ss 

How effective has radio advertising 
heen for fire and casualty comnanies 
How marv use this medium? On wht 
basis is the success of a radio campaign 
measured ? 
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The [Division of Insurance of the State 

of Illinois Depaitment of Trade and 
Commerce has contributed something 
worth while to insurance literature in 
the form of a sixteen-page booklet de- 
scribing the functions and operation of 
the state department. This 
has been compiled as a supplement to the 
regular annual report. Written by Har- 
ry W. Hanson, Superintendent of In- 
surance, this pamphlet differs from the 
ordinary departmental report in that it 
not only reviews the previous year’s ac- 
insurancewise but also 
history of the division and a full descrip- 
tion of each branch of the department. 
Following are excerpts from this inter- 
booklet : 

The first legislation for the regulation 
of insurance in Illinois was passed in 
18%9 and under this law supervision of 
all insurance matters was added to the 
duties of the Auditor of Public Accounts. 
The Insurance Department was created 
by legislation passed in 1893. In 1917, 
by enactment of the Civil Administrative 
Code the department became the Divi- 
sion of Insurance of the Department of 
Trale and Commerce, with the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance the supervising of- 
cial. 

While the report of this division for 
the year ended June 30, 1931, shows no 
changes in the duties of supervision del- 
egated by law, considerable progress is 
shown in the operations of the Division 
of Insurance, due to the adoption of 
modern methods and equipment and im- 
proved working conditions, all of which 
tend toward prompter and more efficient 
service to the insurance companies and 
the insuring public. 


insurance 


tivities gives a 


esting 


The duties delegated to the Superin- 
apy of Insurance include supervision 
all matters in connection with the 


Organization of insurance companies in 
th's state, passing upon the admission 
of insurance companies of other states 
to do husiness in this state, periodical 
examination and investigation of the fi- 
nancial condition and affairs of Illinois 


mstrance companies, examination of the 
Policy forms issued by legal reserve life 
Msuran-e companies each year, issuing 


of agents’ licenses required by law, hold- 
ing ani supervising all deposits made 
with the department as required by law, 


collecti: 2 all fees and taxes, endeavoring 
'o bring about satisfactory adjustments 
of disputes between policyholders and in- 
surance companies, issuing annual re- 
Ports covering information shown in the 
financial statements submitted to the Di- 
Vision of Insurance as required by law. 

As the volume of business increases 


the duties of the Division of Insurance 
no cousiderably increased. Various 
pag hes of insurance have been added 
a the creation of the department in 
893. At the present time it is made 
Up of the following distinct branches: 
Casualty (including assessment accident 
we tions) branch. fire branch, frater- 
ak life, lezalsreserve and assess- 
iginene the actuarial branch— 
} rian mutual benefit branch, 
Padang ranch, claim branch, examina- 
breast ‘ranch, financial branch, filing 
neh, mailing branch, securities branch 





Iinois Insurance Department Functions 


Are Described In New Booklet 


By Harry W. Hanson 


. Superintendent of Insurance 


and stock, supplies and record branch. 
(This report deals with the activities of 
each of these branches.) 

Casualty Branch 

The casualty branch of the Division 
of Insurance, a separate unit of the of- 
fice since 1921, has jurisdiction over stock 
and mutual casualty insurance companies, — 
fidelity and surety companies, assessment 
accident and health associations and re- 
— exchanges—liability and automo- 
vile. 

On December 31, 1930, there were two 
hundred sixty-one companies, associa- 
tions and exchanges doing business in 
this state under the supervision of this 
branch subdivided as follows: 

Stock casualty—Illinois, other states 


and foreign governments ........ 169 
Mutual casualty—Illinois and other 
StAleS? ic. caastewaensousceueveee. 41 
Assessments—including four assess- 
ment life, accident and health as- 
sociations—Illinois and other states 23 
Reciprocals, liability and automobile 28 


Since January 1, 1931, there have been 
added to this number five stock casualty 
insurance companies and one mutual cas- 
ualty insurance company. Two mutual 
casualty insurance companies and one 
assessment accident and health associa- 
tion ceased doing business. On June 30, 
1931, therefore, there is a total of two 
hundred | sixty-four casualty insurance 
companies doing business in Illinois. 

Fire Branch 


A noticeable decrease is shown in the 
admission of fire insurance companies to 
Illinois from other states and foreign 
countries during the period of July 1, 
1930 to June 30, 1931, there having been 
an increase of only fifteen companies 
compared with twenty-three of last year. 
During this period, twelve eastern fire in- 
surance companies which were author- 
ized in Illinois merged, thereby automat- 
ically retiring from Illinois. From these 
mergers six new companies were formed 
and all six have been licensed in Illinois 
since the first of January, 1931. In all, 
twenty-one fire insurance companies and 
associations retired during the above pe- 
riod. Thirteen farm mutual insurance 
companies amended their charters, either 
extending their durations or annexing 
territory to the present territory of the 
companies, and two township farm mu- 
tual insurance companies elected to come 
under the County Farm Mutual Act and 
filed proper papers. 





The Fifty-seventh General Assembly 
of Illinois, just adjourned, has enacted 
into law many needed corrective insur- 
ance measures which will aid the Division 
of Insurance materially in the proper su- 
pervision of fire insurance companies. 
There amendments are as follows: 

H. B. 193 amends the 1893 District 
Windstorm Act giving companies organ- 
ized under this Act authority to write 
hail insurance in addition to windstorm, 
cyclone and tornado, and makes provision 
for amendment of the charter of such a 
company. 

H. B. 194 amends the Act of 1901 pro- 
viding a means of increasing territory of 
a district windstorm company, and is a 
companion bill to 193 above. 

H. B. 728 prohibits the misrepresenta- 
tion by any insurance company. 

B. 731 amends the Act of 1925 pro- 
viding the kinds of business which may 
be transacted by a fire instrrance com- 
pany, and the amendment gives addition- 
al power to write smoke and smudge 
damage caused by oil burners. 

H. B. 732 amends the 1869 Stock Fire 
Act giving the department full super- 
vision and authority to examine into the 
surplus of a company at time of organiza- 
tion; also permits the investment of 
funds of fire insurance companies in for- 
eign securities up to 75% of the total 
unearned premiurh reserve of policies is- 
sued in such foreign country; gives com- 
panies the option of limited or unlimited 
charter, and requires the filing of but one 
annual statement with this department 
by foreign insurance companies. 

Fraternal Branch 

During the period beginning with July 
1, 1930, and ending June 30, 1931, six 
fraternal beneficiary societies have been 
organized or admitted to do business in 
the State of Illinois, making a total of 
one hundred fifty fraternal beneficiary 
societies, licensed to operate in this state 
as of June 30, 1931. There are sixty fra- 
ternal beneficiary societies organized un- 
der the Illinois Fraternal Act with home 
offices in this state and ninety fraternal 
beneficiary societies organized under the 
laws of other states and licensed to op- 
erate in Illinois. 

In addition to the above the division 
has numerous requests for admission of 
foreign fraternals to do business in IIli- 
nois. 

Illinois is the largest fraternal state in 
the Union, and the majority of fraterna! 


beneficiary societies are now on adequate 
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rates based on Standard Tables of Mor- 
tality. This assures the members of 
greater protection, particularly at their 
older ages, and provides for reserves to 
the credit of the certificates issued so 
that such organizations are now in a 
position to give their members the added 
features of paid-up and extended insur- 
ance, cash withdrawal equities and cash 
loans. 

The division made an earnest attempt 
during the above period to have greater 
supervision over this class of insurance, 
and succeeded in having a bill passed in 
the Legislature whereby organizations 
operating on the fraternal plan which 
were not licensed under the Insurance 
Laws could, without reorganization come 
within the jurisdiction of the Fraternal 
Act by complying with certain require- 
ments of the Division. This privilege is 
open to such organization for a period 
of six months. 

Infantile insurance is being written by 
a great number of fraternal organizations 
and the amount of infantile insurance in 
force has increased materially over pre- 
vious years. There are twenty-five so- 
cieties organized under the laws of this 
state writing this form of insurance and 
fifty societies organized under the laws 
of other states and licensed to do busi- 
ness in this state. Infantile insurance 
secms to be increasing in popularity with 
both the societies and the members. 


Life Branch 


The statutes of the State of Illinois re- 
quire that every life insurance company 
operating in this state must file with the 
insurance division of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce an annual state- 
ment of its business standing and affairs 
in the prescribed or authorized form 
therein set out. These annual statements 
show on the whole, in spite of the eco- 
nomic depression existing throughout this 
country for the past year, that life in- 
surance companies have continued to 
make progress both in the amount of as- 
sets and in the amount of insurance in 
force. It is however worthy of note that 
the amount of new business for the year 
1930 was slightly less than the amount 
of new business for the year 1929, the 
decrease being approximately 3.77%. The 
admitted assets as of December 31, 1930, 
of all legal reserve life insurance compa- 
nies operating and licensed to transact 
business in this state amounted to $19,- 
031,217,426.03. The same companies re- 
ported an amount of $106,446,785,180.08 
insurance in force-on the same date of .« 
which amount $9,012,173,447.64 insurance 


was in force on the lives of Illinois 
residents. Total premiums collected dur- 
ing 1930 ‘from Illinois policyholders 


amounted to $276,581,194.07. 

This state evidently is still considered 
a fertile field for writing life insurance 
since seven new companies have entered 
this state since June 30, 1930, and no 
withdrawals have been made. On June 
30, 1931, there were one hundred fifty- 
four legal reserve life insurance compa- 
nies authorized to transact the business 
‘of life insurance in this state of which 
thirty-three were Illinois companies, one 
hundred sixteen non-resident companies 
of other states and five Canadian compa- 
nies. On the same date there were twen- 
ty-six assessment life associations, of 


(Continued on-Page 32) 
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British Offices Here Are Not 
Affected By Drop In Sterling 


Branches Have Ample Assets in Amezican Dollars as Required 
by State Laws; Rarely Have to Draw on London for 
Funds; Marine Business W ith England Largely 


on Dollar Basis 


Local agents representing the admit- 
ted branches of British fire and marine 
companies and their assureds need have 
no apprehensions over the value of their 
insurance protection, the ability of these 
companies to meet their contracts or the 
security of the companies because of the 
action of the government of Great Brit- 
ain this week in abandoning the gold 
standard temporarily in foreign exchange 
transactions. Of course, the condition 
of the British companies in the United 
States remains as strong as ever and 


there should be no lack of confidence 
in their financial strength. F 
Under the insurance laws of New 


York State and many other states all 
foreign companies must deposit sufficient 
funds in cash or high grade acceptable 
securities to meet their ordinary ohliga- 
tions before they are allowed to begin 
underwriting. As a consequence most 
British companies operating here have 
large assets in this country and do not 
have to draw on home office funds so 
that the fall in the value of the pound 
sterling does not have any adverse ef- 
fect. Because of their world-wide opera- 
tions many British insurance companies 
have more than half their total assets 
deposited outside the British Isles. — 

As a matter of fact many American 
branches of British companies annually 
remit funds to the home offices in Great 
3ritain and with the drop in the value 
of the pound sterling the American dol- 
lars will be worth more to the home 
offices abroad than before the decision 
this week to get off the gold standard. 
In reality, from the financial viewpoint, 
the United States offices of British com- 
panies are independent units with their 
own assets free from attachment abroad. 
The insurance laws generally provide that 
foreign company funds in this country 
cannot be drawn upon to pav obligations 
except those due upon policies issued 
throurh the American branches. 

Sees British Trade Stimulated 

One of the leading British fire com- 
pany executives this week told The East- 
ern Underwriter that he viewed Great 
Sritain’s action with respect to the gold 
standard. with optimism. He said that 
with the crisis over the exportation of 
gold from Great Britain out of the way 
the country can turn to constructive bus- 
iness measures and that he expected that 
within less than a year British foreign 
and domestic trade will have improved 
and unemployment become less acute. 

Even in the marine field where under- 
writing business. with the London and 
Liverpool markets is being carried on 
daily the fall in the value of the pound 
is not creating any great uneasiness. 
With few exceptions the ocean marine 
direct and reinsurance business of Am- 
erican offices is done on the dollar bas's 
and has been transacted that way gener- 
ally since the World War. On our for- 
eign trade with Great Britain certificates 
issued upon open marine policies in Am- 
erican companies or admitted branches 
of British companies are payable in dol- 
lars here or abroad, or wherever claims 
have to be settled. 

Before the World War manv Ameri- 
can hull owners bought pound sterline 
insurance in London but in the last few 
vears the dollar has sunerseded the pound 
in this coverage. One reason has been 
the growth of the American hull market 


which has made American vessel owners 
less dependent on British insurance al- 
though a large volume of such hull pro- 
tection still goes abroad, but largely with 
losses payable in dollars. 

Foreign Reinsurance in Dollars 

Even the vast majority of reinsurance 
covers placed by American marine offices 
in the British markets call for payments 
of premiums to the reinsurers in London 
in dollars and the settlement of losses 
here on the same basis. This is particu- 
larly true with respect to the strictly Am- 
erican marine offices. Some of the Brit- 
ish offices here have excess reinsurance 
on the pound basis, along with dollar 
policies, and this week they have been 
seeking additional coverage to offset the 
fall in sterling exchange. 

However, with the severe drop in Am- 
erican foreign trade there has not been 
the concentration of insurable values on 
any one vessel as often happened dur- 
ing the more prosperous years so that 
very few excess loss policies have sus- 
tained claims. As a matter of fact, un- 
derwriters here are experiencing difficul- 
ty in reaching even the limits of their 
own net retentions, much less having 
need for large reinsurance facilities. 

In the cotton business where many 
sales of bales of cotton consigned to 
Liverpool and their insurances here have 
been done on the sterling basis the trend‘ 
in recent years has been toward dollar 
transactions. In the last twelve months 
cotton exports to Great Britain have fall- 
en off sharply so there isn’t much of this 
business being done now, although Sen- 
tember marks the real opening of the 
cotton underwriting season. Those shin- 
pers still using pound sterling policies 
will have to increase their coverage to 
protect their dollar values. 





E. U. A. ADVOCATES ECONOMY 

The Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
meeting at Manchester, Vt., last week 
were largely attended by chief executives 
who were there also in connection with 
the meeting of the Western Underwrit- 


ers’ Association. Many subjects were 
discussed, also plans for the coming 


months. A resolution was adopted, sim- 
ilar to one passed at the W. U. A. meet- 
ing, on the necessity of economy in op- 
erations, especially of rating operations. 
The Southern Fire of Durham, N. C., 
was elected. to membership. The asso- 
ciation adjourned until October 22. 
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Safety On The Highway 


Essentially an Insurance Problem 


THE insurance companies have played an 
important part in the nationwide campaign for safety on the highway. 
Preventing losses as well as paying them is a, part of their business. 


The John Hancock’s contribution to the movement is a booklet, 
“Control, The Golden Rule for Motorists,” giving the rules for safe 
driving; and a moving picture film, “Why Be Careless,” realistically 
portraying the hazards of the highway. 








organizations. 


at fairs, exhibitions and the like. 


than a million. 





The booklet, “Control,” pocket size and fully illustrated, has been 
distributed throughout the country since its publication in 1926, through 
Chambers of Commerce, Automobile Clubs and Safety Councils and other 


The film, “Why Be Careless,” is usually shown by health officers 
to small groups in health centers and other semi-public places. 
also shown occasionally in motion picture theatres and to large audience; 


1929, it has been shown more than 500 times to audiences totalling more 
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We shall be glad to supply “Control” booklets to any members of the 
undcrwriting fraternity interested, or to arrange for the showing 
of the film. 
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Questions Prepared 
For Ad Conference 


FIRE AND CASUALTY SESSIONS 


Radio Advertising, Prospect Bureaus, 
Testimonials, House Organs, Direct 


Mail and Other Subjects 








The fire and casualty group sessions of 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
have prepared their programs for the an- 
nual convention at Toronto, October 4-7. 
Some idea of the problems facing the 
advertising and publicity managers may 
be obtained from the long list of ques- 
tions which has been compiled for sub- 


mission at the group sessions. The pro- 
gram follows: 
Monday, October 5 
2:00—Presiding, Frank S. _ Ennis, 


America Fore. 

Are we planning our advertising for 
the sole purpose of benefiting our com- 
panies—or to win the admiration of 
other advertising men? 

How do you get definite information 
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U. S.—Statement December 31, 1930 


$13,257,460.31 
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as to results secured from your adver- 
tising ? 

Is novelty advertising really valuable 
or are we simply lending our facilities 
to novelty manufacturers with little real 
benefit to either ourselves or our agents? 

Have you made your special agents 
“advertising conscious”? How? 

Advantages and disadvantages of the 
company owned printing plant. What 
special printing can the company legiti- 
mately do for the agents? 

When will it be possible to sell ad- 
vertising helps to agents working on the 
promises that what is paid for is more 
valuable than that which is given free? 

How do you introduce the advertising 
department to new agents? 

What should and what should not b” 
charged to the advertising departinent? 

House organs.—Have you a particular 
plan for each issue or is the house organ 
a haphazard affair? What success do 
you have in obtaining copy and how do 
you go about getting it? 

Imprinting—Are you 
eliminating this expense ? 
attitude on this subject? 2 

What about insurance companies doing 
business by direct mail and radio, ™ 
states where they are not licensed to do 
business ? 

How can we get more agents 10 use 
our companies’ advertising helps? \Vhen 
only a small percentage of the total »ger- 
cy force take advantage of a new direct 
mail campaign, something is wrong —hut 
what? 


reducing oT 


What is your 


Tuesday, October 6 
9:30—Presiding, Stanley F. 
Aetna. : 
Thomas B. Hanley, director of public 
information. National Bureau of Casualt” 
and Suretv Underwriters, on “Safety and 
National Bureau.” . 
How effective has radio advertising 
been for fire and casualty comnanies 
How manv use this medium? On wh 
basis is the success of a radio campaigt 
measured ? 
What abeut Prospect Buresus 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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Illinois Insurance Department Functions 


Are Described In New Booklet 


By Harry W. Hanson 


. Superintendent of Insurance 


The Division of Insurance of the State 
of Illinois Depaitment of Trade and 
Commerce has contributed something 
worth while to insurance literature in 
the form of a sixteen-page booklet de- 
scribing the functions and operation of 
This 
has been compiled as a supplement to the 
regular annual report. Written by Har- 
ry W. Hanson, Superintendent of In- 
surance, this pamphlet differs from the 
ordinary departmental report in that it 
not only reviews the previous year’s ac- 
insurancewise but also gives a 
history of the division and a full descrip- 
tion of each branch of the department. 
Following are excerpts from this inter- 
esting booklet: 

The first legislation for the regulation 
of insurance in Illinois was passed in 
18%9 and under this law supervision of 
all insurance matters was added to the 
duties of the Auditor of Public Accounts. 
The Insurance Department was created 
by legislation passed in 1893. In 1917, 
by enactment of the Civil Administrative 
Code the department became the Divi- 
sion of Insurance of the Department of 
Trale and Commerce, with the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance the supervising of- 
ficial. 

While the report of this division for 
the year ended June 30, 1931, shows no 
changes in the duties of supervision del- 
egated by law, considerable progress is 
shown in the operations of the Division 
of Insurance, due to the adoption of 
modern methods and equipment and im- 
proved working conditions, all of which 
tend toward prompter and more efficient 
service to the insurance companies and 
the insuring public. 

The duties delegated to the Superin- 
ae ut of Insurance include supervision 

all matters in connection with the 
Organization of insurance companies in 
this state, passing upon the admission 
of insurance companies of other states 
to do husiness in this state, periodical 
examination and investigation of the fi- 

Nancial condition and affairs of Illinois 
Mstrarice companies, examination of the 
Policy forms issued by legal reserve life 
insurai e companies ‘each year, issuing 
of age: s’ licenses required by law, hold- 
ing an supervising all deposits made 
with the department as required by law, 
collecting all fees and taxes, endeavoring 


tivities 


to bring about satisfactory adjustments 
of disputes between policyholders and in- 
surance companies, issuing annual re- 
Ports « 


vering information shown in the 
financi: i] statements submitted to the Di- 


Vision of Insurance as required by law. 

As the volume of business increases 
the duties of the Division of Insurance 
te considerably increased. Various 


anches of insurance have been added 
since the creation of the department in 
1893. At the present time it is made 
Up of the following distinct branches: 
Casualty (including assessment accident 
associations) branch. fire branch, frater- 
nal branch, life, lezalsreserve and assess- 


. including the actuarial beanch— 
‘ oyds branch, mutual benefit branch, 
laa branch, claim branch, examina- 
‘ons branch, 


financial branch, filing 


b vas 
ranch, mailing branch, securities branch 


and stock, supplies and record branch. 
(This report deals with the activities of 
each of these branches.) 
Casualty Branch 

The casualty branch of the Division 
of Insurance, a separate unit of the of- 
fice since 1921, has jurisdiction over stock 
and mutual casualty insurance companies, 


fidelity and surety companies, assessment 


accident and health associations and re- 
— exchanges—liability and automo- 
vile. 

On December 31, 1930, there were two 
hundred sixty-one companies, associa- 
tions and exchanges doing business in 
this state under the supervision of this 
branch subdivided as follows: 

Stock casualty—Illinois, other states 


and foreign governments ........ 169 
Mutual casualty—IIlinois and other 
SALES. os cae cnkesgcucstecasencess 41 


Assessments—including four assess- 
ment life, accident and health as- 
sociations—Illinois and other states 23 

Reciprocals, liability and automobile 28 
Since January 1, 1931, there have been 

added to this number five stock casualty 

insurance companies and one mutual cas- 
ualty insurance company. Two mutual 
casualty insurance companies and one 
assessment accident and health associa- 

tion ceased doing business. On June 30, 

1931, therefore, there is a tota! of two 

hundred sixty-four casualty insurance 

companies doing business in Illinois. 
Fire Branch 


A noticeable decrease is shown in the 
admission of fire insurance companies to 
Illinois from other states and foreign 
countries during the period of July 1, 
1930 to June 30, 1931, there having been 
an increase of only fifteen companies 
compared with twenty-three of last year. 
During this period, twelve eastern fire in- 
surance companies which were author- 
ized in Illinois merged, thereby automat- 
ically retiring from Illinois. From these 


mergers six new companies were formed™ 


and all six have been licensed in Illinois 
since the first of January, 1931. In all, 
twenty-one fire insurance companies and 
associations retired during the above pe- 
riod. Thirteen farm mutual insurance 
companies amended their charters, either 
extending their durations or annexing 
territory to the present territory of the 
companies, and two township farm mu- 
tual insurance companies elected to come 
under the County Farm Mutual Act and 
filed proper papers. 








The Fifty-seventh General Assembly 
of Illinois, just adjourned, has enacted 
into law many needed corrective insur- 
ance measures which will aid the Division 
of Insurance materially in the proper su- 
pervision of fire insurance companies. 
There amendments are as follows: 

H. B. 193 amends the 1893 District 
Windstorm Act giving companies organ- 
ized under this Act authority to write 
hail insurance in addition to windstorm, 
cyclone and tornado, and makes provision 
for amendment of the charter of such a 
company. 

H. B. 194 amends the Act of 1901 pro- 
viding a means of increasing territory of 
a district windstorm company, and is a 
companion bill to 193 above. 

H. B. 728 prohibits the misrepresenta- 
tion by any insurance company. 

. B. 731 amends the Act of 1925 pro- 
viding the kinds of business which may 
be transacted by a fire insurance com- 
pany, and the amendment gives addition- 
al power to write smoke and smudge 
damage caused by oil burners. 

H. B. 732 amends the 1869 Stock Fire 
Act giving the department full super- 
vision and authority to examine into the 
surplus of a company at time of organiza- 
tion; also permits the investment of 
funds of fire insurance companies in for- 
eign securities up to 75% of the total 
unearned premiurh reserve of policies is- 
sued in such foreign country; gives com- 
panies the option of limited or unlimited 
charter, and requires the filing of but one 
annual statement with this department 
by foreign insurance companies. 

Fraternal Branch 

During the period beginning with July 
1, 1930, and ending June 30, 1931, six 
fraternal beneficiary societies have been 
organized or admitted to do business in 
the State of Illinois, making a total of 
one hundred fifty fraternal beneficiary 
societies, licensed to operate in this state 
as of June 30, 1931. There are sixty fra- 
ternal beneficiary societies organized uu- 
der the Illinois Fraternal Act with home 
offices in this state and ninety fraternal 
beneficiary societies organized under the 
laws of other states and licensed to op- 
erafe in Illinois. 

In addition to the above the division 
has numerous requests for admission of 
foreign fraternals to do business in Illi- 
nois. 

Illinois is the largest fraternal state in 
the Union, and the majority of fraterna! 
beneficiary societies are now on adequate 
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rates based on Standard Tables of Mor- 
tality. This assures the members of 
greater protection, particularly at their 
older ages, and provides for reserves to 
the credit of the certificates issued so 
that such organizations are now in a 
position to give their members the added 
features of paid-up and extended insur- 
ance, cash withdrawal equities and cash 
loans. 

The division made an earnest attempt 
during the above period to have greater 
supervision over this class of -insurance. 
and succeeded in having a bill passed in 
the Legislature whereby organizations 
operating on the fraternal plan which 
were not licensed under the Insurance 
Laws could, without reorganization come 
within the jurisdiction of the Fraternal 
Act by complying with certain require- 
ments of the Division. This privilege is 
open to such organization for a period 
of six months. 

Infantile insurance is being written by 
a great number of fraternal organizations - 
and the amount of infantile insurance in 
force has increased materially over pre- 
vious years. There are twenty-five so- 
cieties organized under the laws of this 
state writing this form of insurance and 
fifty societies organized under the laws 
of other states and licensed to do busi- 
ness in this state. Infantile insurance 
seems to be increasing in popularity with 
both the societies and the members. 


Life Branch 


The statutes of the State of Illinois re- 
quire that every life insurance company 
operating in this state must file with the 
insurance division of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce an annual state- 
ment of its business standing and affairs 
in the prescribed or authorized form 
therein set out. These annual statements 
show on the whole, in spite of the eco- 
nomic depression existing throughout this 
country for the past year, that life in- 
surance companies have continued to 
make progress both in the amount of as- 
sets and in the amount of insurance in 
force. It is however worthy of note that 
the amount of new business for the year 
1930 was slightly less than the amount 
of new business for the year 1929, the 
decrease being approximately 3.77%. The 
admitted assets as of December 31, 1930, 
of all legal reserve life insurance compa- 
nies operating and licensed to transact 
business in this state amounted to $19,- 
031,217,426.03. The same companies re- 
ported an amount of $106,446,785,180.08 
insurance in force on the same date of 
which amount $9,012,173,447.64 insurance 
was in force on the lives of Illinois 
residents. Total premiums collected dur- 
ing 1930 -from_ Illinois — policyholders 
amounted to $276,581,194.07. 

This state evidently is still considered 
a fertile field for writing life insurance 
since seven new companies have entered 
this state since June 30, 1930, and no 
withdrawals have been made. On June 
30, 1931, there were one hundred fifty- 
four legal reserve life insurance compa- 
nies authorized to transact the business 
of life insurance in this state of which 
thirty-three were Illinois companies, one 
hundred sixteen non-resident companies 
of other states and five Canadian compa- 
nies. On the same date there were twen- 
ty-six assessment life associations, of 


(Continued- on-Page 32) 
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Canadian Assureds 
Seek Long Term Forms 


MANUFACTURER MAKES PLEA 





Want More Than One Year Policies; 
B. A. Dugal of Quebec Elected Head 


of Canadian Superintendents 





An unexpected feature of the four- 
teenth annual conference of the Cana- 
dian Association of Superintendents of 
Insurance at Winnipeg. was the formal 
petition of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association that the limitation contained 
in some of the provincial fire insurance 
laws upon the term of fire policies in- 
suring mercantile and manufacturing 
risks, one year, should be removed. W. 
J. Mundell of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
was the spokesman for four members 
of the Winnipeg branch of the associa- 
tion. 

In the course of the discussion it de- 
veloped that the laws of Quebec and 
some of the eastern provinces contain 
no such restriction, although similar re- 
strictions are voluntarily imposed by the 
associated fire companies in Quebec and 
these other provinces. It also developed 
that few, if any, of the states of the 
United States have imposed a statutory 
limit upon the term of fire policies, al- 
though in the United States and in Can- 
ada it is customary for the associated 
stock companies through their rating bu- 
reaus to limit the term of such fire poli- 
cies.to one year. 

Some of the insurance superintendents 
said that they had received letters from 
manufacturers urging a change in the 
law, inasmuch as they had been informed 
by their agents that were it not for the 
statutory restrictions policies for a long- 
er term could and would be issued with 
a consequent saving of cost to policy- 
holders. When the delegation was heard 
representatives of the associated fire in- 
surance companies were not present. It 
was accordingly not known if they fa- 
vored. or opposed the removal of the 
statutory restriction. 

Subsequently at their private execu- 
tive session the superintendents of in- 
surance decided to recommend the 
amendment of the provincial insurance 
laws to remove the restriction. 


Among Those Present 
Upwards of forty company executives 
and counsel from the United States and 
Canada, representing national and inter- 
national organizations of insurance com- 
panies and the larger companies were 
present. Among the more prominent in 
the subsequent discussions were V. R. 
Smith, of Toronto, representing the Can- 
adian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion; Paul Dubar of Quebec, president 





of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada; Orville Davies of New York, 
vice-president of the General Exchange 
Insurance Corporation; Henry E. North 
of Ottawa, third vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life; J. H. King, L. C. 
Evans and V. Evan Gray of Toronto, 
representing the Canadian Automobile 
Underwriters Association; George B. 
Foster of Montreal, and Allan E. Bros- 
mith of Hartford, representing the Trav- 
elers; George E. Merigold of Newark, 
general attorney of The Prudential, and 
E. K. Williams, J. C. Collinson, Leslie 
Ham and R. J. Parker, all of Winnipeg, 
who worked with the committee on au- 
tomobile insurance legislation. 

Superintendent R. Leighton Foster’s 
address was devoted to a review of 1931 
insurance legislation in Canada, a state- 
ment relating to jurisdiction and the 
hearing before the judicial committee of 
the Privy Council this summer in the 
Quebec Insurance Reference, and a sum- 
mary of the final report of the Ontario 
Automobile Insurance Rates Enquiry 
Commission. 

Uniform Automobile Insurance Bill 

The report on automobile insurance 
legislation traced the history of safety- 
financial responsibility legislation in Can- 
ada from the date of the Interim Re- 
port of Justice Hodgins in December, 
1930. The provinces of Ontario, Mani- 
toba and New Brunswick had amended 
their motor vehicle laws and the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan its insurance laws, 
to change the nature of the automobile 
insurance liability contract in fundamen- 
tal ways. It was unanimously agreed 
that a bill should be drafted at the con- 
ference to revise the provincial auto- 
mobile insurance laws which could be 
recommended for enactment in all prov- 
inces. Following the submission of the 
report a committee was appointed as 
follows: 

Superintendent H. G. Garrett, chair- 
man; Superintendent Foster, J. C. Col- 
linson, legislative counsel, Province of 
Manitoba, and H. B. Armstrong, deputy 
superintendent of Ontario, who acted as 
secretary. 

Committee Reports 7 

It was concluded after lengthy dis- 
cussion to postpone until 1932 any rec- 
ommendation of legislation relating to 
life insurance. Committees were appoint- 
ed and offers of co-operation from a joint 
committee representing all phases of the 
life insurance business, accepted. The 
uniform agent’s licensing bill will not be 
recommended for general enactment un- 
til the process of education of all com- 
panies and agents has continued for some 
time and the more or less controversial 
features of the proposed bill accepted 
by a majority of the provinces. 
Several of the superintendents were 
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outspoken in their demand for action to 
curb the credit evil in the fire and cas- 
ualty insurance business. ‘The confer- 
ence was already on record as favoring 
experimental action by individual prov- 
inces. It may: be anticipated that some 
provinces will recommend legislation at 


TO MOVE SOUTHERN DEPT 





North America Group Will Transfer |t 
from Atlanta to Philadelphia; Serv. 
ice Offices in South 

The Southern department at Atlant: 
of the Insurance Co. of North America 
group will be transferred to the home 
office in Philadelphia on January 1, 19% 
However, according to Southern Mana: 
ger Ben I. Simpson thoroughly equipped 
service offices for all lines written by 
the companies in this large fleet in the 
Southern territory will be maintained a 
Atlanta and other central points. As 
sisting Manager Simpson at Atlanta wil 
be Assistant Manager F. E. McLeod, 
Agency Superintendent W. L. Treadway, 
Assistant Marine Manager J. J. Single. 
ton, Jr., and Special Agents C. S. Rob- 
erts and J. H. Hall of the affiliated cas- 
ualty companies. 

Assistant Manager R. P. Hare, Jr, 
Agency Superintendent James W. Blake- 
ney and others who are familiar with 
the Southern territory will supervise the 
Southern business at the home office. In 
connection with the removal of the de- 
partment to Philadelphia Manager Sim)- 
son announces that T. W. McDaniel, 
agency superintendent in the Southem 
department, will be transferred to New 
Orleans, where as state agent he wil 
supervise the companies’ business in 
Louisiana. 


the ensuing session. 

The automobile committee, with Super- 
tendent Garrett as chairman, sat for 
many hours in the preparation of a draft 
uniform bill and its sessions attracted 
the attendance and cooperation of nu- 
merous representatives of the automobile 
insurance business. Upon the conclu- 
sion of its labors, unanimity upon all 
matters of principle was announced. It 
remains for the committee to agree upon 
the form of a final draft of the bill, 
which, it is anticipated, will thereupon 
be distributed and subsequently recom- 
riended for enactment by all provinces. 
It 1s intended to give the draft bill wide 
publicity during the next three months 
in order that all controversial or unex- 
pected features may be thoroughly dis- 
cussed. 

Election of Officers 
a private executive session officers 
for the coming year were elected, rou- 
tine business transacted, and the release 
of this advance digest of the proceed- 
ings authorized. The following are the 
off.cers clected for 1931-32: 

Superintendent B. A. Dugal, Quebec, 
president; Superintendent Chas. Heath, 
Manitoba, vice-president, and Superin- 
tendent R. Leighton Foster, Ontario, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Vancouver, B. C., in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1932, was recommended as the 
tentative place and date of next year’s 
conference. 
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WESTERN BUREAU MEETING 
The Western Insurance Bureau will 
meet next Tuesday, Wednesday an 


Thursday, September 29-October 1, 2 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
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By living up to the traditions of its name and by its affiliation with 


an old and well established organization The Lincoln Fire is a helpful asset 
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~ Stability 


Throughout the centuries the North Star has been a guiding 


light. As a symbol it may well represent what the Queen has 
constantly meant to the insuring public in time of disaster 
since the founding of the company in 1891. Today, as always, 
financial stability and good faith are the most looked-for 
qualities in an insurance company. For over forty years the 
Queen has emerged from the country’s worst fires high in 


public esteem, stalwart, stable . .. stable as the North Star. 
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which four associations of other states 
licensed to operate in this state. 


Lloyds Branch 


In the Lloyds Branch of the Division 
of Insurance at the present time there 
are seven domestic Lloyds engaged in 
conducting the business of insurance on 
the Lloyds Plan in this state, and in ad- 
dition Underwriters at Lloyd’s, London, 
are represented in Illinois by the follow- 
ing attorneys-in-fact: 

W. A. Alexander & Co., W. B. Brandt 
& Co., Critchell, Miller, Whitney & Bar- 
bour, Convers Goddard, Marsh & McLen- 
nan, Inc., Geo. W. Roberts & Son, Rol- 
lins, Burdick, Hunter Co., A. F. Shaw & 
Co.. Strom, Carlson & Gruppe, Inc., al! 
of Chicago. 

While the number of Lloyds organiza- 
tions opérating in this state at the pres- 
ent time is not great, the control over, 
and supervision of them is important due 
to the nature of the Lloyds plan of in- 
surance. Under the Illinois Lloyds Act 
and rulings of this division, it requires 
each underwriter to deposit in trust with 
a trustee, securities which must have 
the approval of the Director of Trade 
and Commerce to indemnify policyhold- 
ers from loss for liabilities created under 
policies to be issued. The liability of 
each underwriter on any single risk cu- 
mulative for each kind of insurance writ- 
ten shall not exceed 10% of such under- 
writer’s deposit, also that securities so 
deposited are not to be withdrawn or 
exchanged without the written authori- 
zation of the Director of Trade and 
Commerce. 

As these organizations progress and 
the number of their underwriters in- 
crease, the amount of their deposits con- 
tinue to grow. New deposits are con- 
stantly being made and exchanges of se- 
curities frequently requested. Each new 
deposit is carefully considered before be- 
ing approved. 

The aggregate amount on deposit by 
the underwriters of Lloyds operating in 
Illinois was $3,445,000, as of December 
31, 1930. 

In the supervision of this branch of in- 
surance this division is governed by the 
statute applying to stock insurance cor- 
porations, as all Lloyds organizations op- 
erating in this state are subject to the 
same statutory requirements, supervision 
and taxes, except as to capital stock and 
deposits so far as such requirements and 
supervision shall be applicakle to each 
kind of insurance transacted as are by 
law imposed upon stock insurance cor- 
porations authorized to engage in the 
same or similar business in this state. 

That there is a growing interest in this 
nlan of insurance is evidenced by the 
fect that this division receives a great 
many letters from parties in this and 
other states asking for information as to 
the requirements of a Lloyds organiza- 
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tion preliminary to receiving a license to 
conduct the business of insurance in IIli- 
nois and, at the present time, there are 
several such organizations in process. 


Mutual Benefit Branch 


Under date of June 30, 1930, one hun- 
dred twenty-seven mutual benefit asso- 
ciations were authorized to transact busi- 
ness in the State of Illinois. 

Under date of June 30, 1931, one hun- 
dred and twenty-eight mutual benefit as- 
sociations were authorized to transact 
business in the State of Illinois. 


Agency Branch 


This branch is charged with the issu- 
ance of licenses to agents for soliciting 
applications for insurance and the issu- 
ing of policies to individuals on property 
located in the state. 

From July 1, 1930, to July 1, 1931, the 
Division of Insurance issued approx- 
imately 99,800 such licenses as follows: 
Life, 25,500; Casualty and Surety, 19,700; 
Fire, 54,000; Assessment, 600, and the 
revenue amounted to $199,648. For the 
year ending June 30, 1930, the division 
issued about 101,500 licenses and collect- 
ed $203,497. This shows a loss of $3,849 
and indicates that there were 1,900 more 
licenses issued then than in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1931. 


Agent Qualification Act 


The last session of the Legislature 
passed a bill providing for the qualifica- 
tion and licensing of insurance agents 
and solicitors. This act does not become 
effective until March 1, 1932; all agents 
except those representing fraternal bene- 
ficiary societies, legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies, operating under the Act 
of 1869, and farm mutual insurance com- 
panies (both domestic and foreign) must 
procure from the division a certificate of 
authority, the fee being $2. It also pro- 
vides that solicitors must be licensed, the 
original fee being two dollars and the re- 
newal, one dollar. All agents and so- 
licitors must be residents of Illinois. 

The Director of Trade and Commerce 
at the request of an insurer licensed in 
this state shall issue a temporary cer- 
tificate for a period not to exceed thirty 
days in order that the applicant may 
qualify under the Act. Before a certifi- 
cate of authority shall be issued, there 
must be filed a written application by 
the applicant vouched for by two repu- 
table citizens of this state, setting forth 
that the applicant is personally known 
to them, has had experience or instruc- 
tions in the general or some special lines 
of insurance, is of good business reputa- 
tion, is worthy of a certificate of author- 
itv and proposes to be actively engaged 
in the business of insurance. Whenever 
it is deemed advisable, the Director of 
Trade and Commerce may: require the 
applicant to submit to a personal exam- 
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ination, either oral or written, which shall 
be held in the county in which the ap- 
plicant resides. The certificate issued 
may be revoked after due investigation 
and a hearing if the director determines 
that the holder has violated the law. 

Solicitors’ certificates are issued at the 
request of a duly licensed agent and the 
solicitors are not permitted to represent 
themselves as agents of any company but 
solicitors for the agent who appointed 
them. 

Brokers’ Licence 

At the last session of the Legislature 
a law was passed providing for the quali- 
fication and licensing of insurance brok- 
ers and solicitors, which prohibits pay- 
ment of brokerage to any unlicensed per- 
son. This is a companion bill to the 
agents’ qualification act and the require- 
ments are very similar in many respects. 

laim Branch 

One of the services rendered by this 
branch to the public has been that of 
attempting to bring about an understand- 
ing between companies and individuals in 
cases where there has been a disagree- 
ment as to the basis of settlement under 
a claim. The claim branch was created 
in lJecember, 1928, and since that time 
approximately seven thousand two hun- 
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dred and fifty complaints have been dis- 
posed of. These complaints and claims 
arise in connection with all branches of 
insurance supervised by this division— 
fire, life in all branches and casualty in- 
surance. The division does not take the 
position of enforcing payment, but of se- 
curing information from the company so 
that it may know that the matter has 
been settled in accordance with the laws 
of the state and the rulings of he di- 
vision and the provisions of the policy, 
and presenting this information to the 
complainants so that they will under- 
stand it also. In some cases it is found 
that the result of presenting the matter 
to the company from the view point of 
the policyholder or beneficiary has result- 
ed in a change in the decision of the com- 
pany. If it is found that the case has 
Leen settled in accordance with the mer- 
its and the company’s denial of liability 
is well supported, it immediately so in- 
forms the complainant and closes the 
matter as far as this division is con- 
cerned. If the division does not believe 
that the company has adjusted the claim 
with equity, it so informs the company, 
but must then advise the complainant 
that the dispute must be settled between 
himself and the company. 
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National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1931 


PN eos ote a ere 1,700 


Vice- ree: 
R. M. neem. G. F. Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 
. B. Segnour, —— and Treasurer 


Seer 
R. C. Alton; L. C. ‘a. H. B. Collamore 
A—_ Secretaries 








% 5,000,000.00 
26,429,785.32 
17,607,466.60 

000.00 

49,037,251.92 


24,307,466.60 
S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 
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Believe It or Not 
“Only the Dead Are Entitled to Rest” 


If you are Resting—so is your Business. 


Hard work -++ Intelligent Applica- 


tion + Faith in the FUTURE of your Country and your Insurance Business are 


mandatory—to Progress—these days. 


“You will Reap what you Sow” 


THE HANOVER 





| 





$4,000,000 CAPITAL 


$13,036,735 POLICYHOLDERS’ SURPLUS 


$19,355,569 ASSETS 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $73,088,808 


The HANOVER FIRE INSURANGE-COMPANY of New York Charles W. Higley, Pres. 
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“SINGING 
in the BATHTUB” 


Yet he’s in one of the dan - 
ger spots of civilization! 


The four million injuries and 
thirty thousand deaths occuring 
annually in the home should 
convince almost everybody of 
the need of accident insurance. 











The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY  FiRST AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


E h M, L ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards N k N 
1 7 "a! PAUL L. HAID., President e Ww Y Oo r > Y. 
4 ” aiden Lane, THE FiDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY ) : 
ERNEST STURM. Chairinan of the Board 
WADE FETZER. Vice Chairman 
PAUL L.HAID. President 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO — ATLANTA DALLAS MONTREAL 
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Michigan Agents To 
Combat Auto Clubs 


MAY FORM OWN AUTO BODY 





Will Distribute Maps of Auto Roads to 
Assureds; G. E. McVoy to Continue 
As President for Another Year 





A state convention which proved, as 
planned, one of discussion by agents in 
attendance rather than of formal 
speeches, was held at Grand Rapids re- 
cently by the Michigan Association of 
Insurance Agents. Several constructive 
steps are to come out of the meeting it 
was indicated. 


2 

One concerted move toward advertis- 
ing the virtues of stock insurance and 
the service provided by such high calibre 
agents as are members of the Michigan 
association was the decision to name a 
committee to arrange for road maps of 
an authoritative nature which are to be 
given away by the individual agents. 
Clyde B. Smith, Lansing, former presi- 
dent of the National Association, was 
named head of the committee. Accord- 
ing to tentative plans thousands of the 
road maps of Michigan will be obtained 
and distributed by the:member agents. 
Each map will contain literature rela- 
tive to the necessity for nation-wide in- 
surance service in this day of financial 
responsibility laws. In some cases it is 
expected agencies will give atlases, with 
road maps of every state, to their own 
policy-holders. This new service, it is 
expected, will aid much in meeting the 
competition of the Detroit Automobile 
Club Inter-Insurance Exchange, the 
state’s largest reciprocal. 

As a further means of meeting auto 
club competition it was agreed to have 
a committee appointed to consider ad- 
visability of organizing a new statewide 
automobile club whose members would 
be the holders of stock company insur- 
ance policies. ‘Club services like those 
given by the A. A. A. affiliates would be 
given under the plan. 

Continued work to bring about higher 
agency licensing standards through legis- 
lation will be done, it was indicated, af- 
ter discussion of this issue. The 1931 
legislature turned down a qualifications 
law. Many other timely topics were 
discussed and valuable ideas advanced 
by individuals participating in the free- 
for-all discussions. 

That agency leadership in the state 
was well represented was taken from 
the fact that 10 of the 17 living past 
presidents of the association were pres- 
ent. 

One purely association matter which 
roused a storm of discussion was the 
proposal to increase dues. It was finally 
decided to boost the minimum fee to $15. 
Clyde Smith and some others who op- 
posed the raise insisted that if the pres- 
ent membership paid in accordance with 
rules there would be no need for an in- 
crease. Dues are based on agency vol- 
ume. 

The governing committee was advised 
by the convention to accept the invita- 
tion of Flint to hold the 1932 convention 
in that city. 

All officers of the association were re- 
elected for another term. G. Earl Mc- 
Voy, Grand Rapids agent who served as 
president following the mid-year resig- 
nation of George J. Lieber, now resident 
manager at Detroit for the Fidelity & 
Casualty, will now serve a full term in 
his own right. Other officers retained 
are: Charles E. Freese, Detroit, vice- 
president; William G. McCune, . Petos- 
key, treasurer. George W. Carter was 
elected national councillor. Upon his 
motion, Clyde Smith was chosen a mem- 
ber of the governing committee for life. 
Others of the governing committee who 
will serve for the year are: G. Leo Wea- 
dock, Saginaw, chairman; Mr. Freese, 
Carl F. Trager, Lansing; Sen. Alex 
Cowan, Port Huron; William H. Pendle- 
ton, Kalamazoo; Mr. McVoy, Mr. Mc- 
Cune, John P. Old, Sault Ste Marie; 
Charles A. Carnahan, Mt. Pleasant; 
Frank C. Barnes, Manistee, and Claude 
J. Palmer, Jackson. 
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‘Poor Richard’? Was 
a Strong Swimmer 


E spent many hours in the water and 
could swim long distances. One day he 
conceived the ingenuous idea of floating 

in the water with the aid of a kite, holding the 
end of the kite string in his hand. This ex- 
periment was tried with great success. 


On another occasion, “Poor Richard” swam 
the Thames from near Chelsea to Blackfriars, 
a distance of several miles, performing many 
tricks in the water on the way. — 


The Franklin Fire Insurance 
Company, the first to perpetuate 
Franklin’s name, has provided 
sound insurance for more than 
smeminry. « « «+ «» ©» «* @ 


The FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 
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ORGANIZED 1829 A WILFRED KURTH, Pres. 








Rattelman N. Y. Mer 
Of National Union 


HAS HAD WIDE. EXPERIENCE 





For Last Two Years Has Had Charge 
of Underwriting and Production 
for Cosmopolitan Fire 





President J. M. Thomas of the Na- 
tional Union Fire has appointed Wm. A, 
Rattelman as manager of the New York 
brokerage, metropolitan and suburban 
departments of the company, which will 
continue business at 60 John Street, New 
York. Mr. Rattelman has a wide ac- 
quaintance in New York and _ suburban 
fields and has a broad knowledge of the 
insurance business, acquired through sey- 
eral years’ experience in various depart- 
ments. 

He is a graduate of Gettysburg Col- 
lege and after graduation left immedi- 
ately for service in the Wor!d War, en- 
listing in the 28th Division and serving 
in various capacities from private to that 
of major. 

Mr. Rattelman served as special agent 
in Pennsylvania until he was called to 
the home office of the National Liberty 
to take charge of its Eastern depart- 
ment. He left that organization at the 
start of the Cosmopolitan Fire, in which 
capacity he had charge of all underwrit- 
ing and production. Mr. Rattelman takes 
immediate charge of the National Union’s 
New York affairs. 

H. A. Moodie will continue as active 
head of the city department while Mr. 
Rattelman will devote his energy to re- 
organizing the brokerage department 
which until recently was under the su- 
pervision of Stewart B. Hopps, now re- 
signed. The brokerage department will 
now be run in accordance with company 
organization rules and with the wishes 
of the local agents of the National Union. 





KRECH LEADING ACCOUNTANT 





Late Vice-President of Great American 
Companies 37 Years With the Group; 
Death a Great Shock 


George E. Krech, vice-president and 
secretary of the Great American, who 
died last week, had not been in good 
health for some time but had not been 
confined to his home at Ridgewood, N. J, 
for many days prior to his passing. He 
was 59 years of age. Funeral services 
were held Saturday afternoon at his late 
residence. Mr. Krech is survived by his 
widow, two sons and one daughter. 

Mr. Krech had been associated with 
the Great American for nearly thirty- 
seven years and had a wide circle of 
friends in the fire insurance field. Start- 
ing in the accounting department he ad- 
vanced steadily in the company’s serv- 
ice, becoming successively chief account- 
ant, assistant secretary, secretary and 
vice-president, not only of the Great 
American but also of the affiliates, in- 
cluding the Great American Indemnity, 
Rochester American, American Alliance 
and Associated Reinsurance. He was 
regarded as one of the leading account- 
ants in American fire insurance circles. 





WILLIAM H. ROGERS DIES 

William H. Rogers, veteran fire un- 
derwriter of Boston, died at his home in 
Newtonville on Sunday in his sixty- 
eighth year. He was for many years one 
of the leading members of the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters. For thirty 
years he was manager at Boston for 
the Great American and later was a 
partner in the agency firm of Russell, 
Fairchild & Ellis. He retired from busi- 
ness last January. Mr. Rogers is sur- 
vived by his widow. 





CONGRATULATE VAN SCHAICK 


The General Brokers Association of 
the Metropolitan District, New York, last 
week sent Insurance Superintendent 
George S. Van Schaick a telegram con- 
gratulating him upon his forceful address 
before the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners at Portland, Ore. 
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TRUE OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon. and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self. too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven: 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation: and that Pessimism cannot prevail. but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. . 

History records that the world progressed. and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.. History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.. History records that the world progressed. and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.: and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will bein every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen"’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed. and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb. cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not. in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. - .) re) 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 

NEAL BASSETT, President. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
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JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
JOH 





HENRY M GRATZ, President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL BASSETT: President 








N KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


T. BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2d Vice-President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER; Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 





NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT, President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President - WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 





W. E. WOLLAEGER, President > JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 





CHARLES L. JACKMAN, Presid NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY. Vice-President. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President | WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 





CHAS. H. YUNKER, ee OO JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H, HASSINGER, Vice-President 


E T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Boar 





J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President . S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Counsel lise S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. 4d. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. ° S. K. McCLURE. Vice-Pres.” JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres, - A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres, WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


EAL BASSETT, Chairman, of Board 
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, COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN (DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
ar! ce ° ° 
ey oe Newark, New Jersey —— 
Ase’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Managers 
H.R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada Ase’t Managers 

JAMES SMITH © FRED, W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 








LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








A witty Irishman, writing in one of 
the metropolitan dailies about the time 
of St. Patrick’s Day this year, turned 
the tables on his Anglo-Saxon compa- 
triots by calling them “foreigners” to 
British (that is Celtic Britain) soil, by 
reverting back to the year of our Lord 
500 or thereabouts when the Angles and 
Saxons and Jutes, who were full-blooded 
‘Teutons, living in what is now Denmark, 
Schleswig Holstein and the North Sea 
littoral, as far as and including part of 
Holland speaking the ‘language which is 
still spoken and known as Plattdeutsch 
in the land of my ancestry overran and 
conquered what was Romanized Celtic 
Britain. He was historically and philo- 
logically right when he added: 

“Why, they don’t even speak British 
(Gaelic) but a bastard German (that is, 
Anglish, now called English”). 

During the War it was a dangerous 
thing to tell an Englishman that he was 
“Teuton,” only about 1500 years back, 
but it is nevertheless a fact. It is inter- 
esting to. know that in some parts of 
Ireland the English are still called Sax- 
ons and even the Colonial patriots in 
this county alluded to the English as 
Saxons in 1776, as exemplified in a poem 
in which the author refers to some Revo- 
lutionary battle, and to “the Saxon, and 
all his stubborn strength.” 

It took the Frankish Emperor Charle- 
magne fourteen years to conquer those 
Saxons who had not left the German 
homeland to invade and subjugate Celtic 
Britain, the latter killing off most of the 
original Celtic inhabitants, except those 
who survived in the fastnesses of Wales 
and Cornwall, known today as Welshmen 
and Cornishmen. The Saxon invaders 
of Celtic Britain almost duplicated what 
we did, a thousand or so years later, 
when the English and Dutch and Scan- 
dinavian pioneers gradually killed off our 
redskins in the Eastern colonies. Noth- 
ing new in this process, but vastly dis- 
concerting to those pacifists, who claim 
that “might makes right” is not so, 
whereas it has always been so, since the 
beginning of mankind and applies wheth- 
er a struggle is of arms or business and 
in my opinion will always be so, until 
it is proven that nobody wins in the end 
by warfare or economic strife. You can’t 
hurt the other fellow without hurting 
yourself, more or less. 

As to warfare by arms the world is 
just learning that war does not pay, that 
the conqueror suffers just as much as 
the conquered, and when this great truth 
seeps through, as it now is, wars will 
cease. It may not be “Pollyanna” style, 
but it is a bitter pili to swallow, when 
we realize that only by touching the 
pocketbook and breadbasket of every 
individual of the conquerors or conquered 
will war cease, and that only by eco- 
nomic co-operation devoid of one-sided 
self-seeking wil} destructive economic 


struggles between nations and 
duals cease. 

In business we do not nowadays seek 
to eliminate a creditor whom we have 
in our power, because if we do he can- 
not pay us back, also we hurt ougselves 
by eliminating a possible consumer of 
our wares. We are all so dependent on 
each other both as individuals and na- 
tions that we will have to revise some 
of our ideas soon, but we will not do 
this because of any mental loftiness, but 
because we have learned and are learn- 
ing that in a struggle for supremacy 
the so-called victor suffers as much as 
the so-called vanquished. 





GERMANIC MERGER BLOCKED 





Stockholders Contest Value of Some of 
A. M. M. Assets; Upheld by Supt. 
George S. Van Schaick 

Insurance Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaik of New York last week dis- 
approved of the proposed merger of the 
American Merchant Marine and the 
Germanic Fire, according to a letter re- 
ceived from him by Buckley & Buckley, 
general counsel for the protective com- 
mittee of the stockholders of the Ger- 
manic Fire. The merger of the two 
companies was approved at a_ special 
meeting of Germanic stockholders in 
June but was opposed by the stockhold- 
ers’ protective committee. Mr. Van 


Schaick upheld the contention of the . 


committee that there would have to be 
some agreement on the valuation of the 
mixed claim awards, owing to the Ger- 
man moratorium. 

The committee held that the merger 
agreement “places an unfair and exces- 
sive valuation upon certain assets of the 
American Merchant Marine, consisting 
of claims allowed by the Mixed Claims 
Commission and amounting to $784,306. 
These claims are not admissible assets 
under the laws of the State of New 
York and are in part, at least, of doubt- 
ful value. They are, however, under the 
proposed merger agreement taken at 
their full face valuation, thereby sub- 
stantially increasing the proportionate 
share of the American Merchant Marine 
in the merger.” 





GEO. W. SWALLOW PROMOTED 


George W. Swallow was last week 
elected treasurer of the New Hampshire 
Fire to fill a vacancy caused by the death 
of Judge Nathan P. Hunt, who was with 
the company continuously for fifty-eight 
years. Mr. Swallow has been with the 
New Hampshire for more than thirty 
years. He is a member of the Insurance 
Accountants’ Association of New York 
and a member of the actuarial committee 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. He has been secretary of the 
New Hampshire since 1928. 
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FIRE MERGER PLANNED 





Knickerbocker and Brooklyn Fire of 
Corroon & Reynolds Fleet Con- 
sider Consolidation 

A proposal to merge the Knickerbock- 
er of New York and the Brooklyn Fire, 
both of which are members of the Cor- 
roon & Reynolds fleet, will be consid- 
ered soon by the directors of these com- 
panies. Combined statements of the two 
companies as of June 30, 1931, showed 
assets of $6,053,812, liabilities of $2,664,- 
225 of which $2,135,672 represents pre- 
mium reserve. Capital and_ surplus 
amounted to $3,389,587. The directorates 
of the two companies are interlocking. 





DEATH OF JOHN E. MULLER 


John E. Muller, founder of the Jersey 
City agency of John E. Muller’s Sons, 
Inc., and later an independent fire in- 
surance adjuster, died recently at his 
home at Ridgewood, N. J. Mr. Muller 
was in insurance for more than fifty 
years, starting in the office of the State 
Fire of Jersey City. After that com- 
pany had been reinsured he formed a 
partnership with James Reid under the 
name of Reid & Muller. Later he con- 
tinued the agency under his own name 
and in 1897, when he took his son in the 
firm, the name was changed to John E. 
Muller’ & Son. Mr. Muller retired in 
1914 to enter the adjusting end of the 
business for the companies. 
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LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 
INSURANCE 


HARRY C. FRY, Je., President 
307 FOURTH AVENUB- PITTSBURGH 








J. CAMPBELL HAYWOOD” 


ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 


Wide Experience Prompt Service 
Moderate Char, 
Tel. 221-4 Was! on 
Warren, Conn. Cornwall Bridge P. 0. 











222ND YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Pacific Department 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, a 
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Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 











Oo. J. PRIOR. PRESIDENT 


INCORPORATED 1868 


The Standard Fire Insuranee Co. 
oF NEW JERSEY 


TRENTON, N. J. 


R. J. CAREY, SECRETARY 

















ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 


THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


‘ PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRE LINES 


CAR & GENERAL INS. CORP., LTD. 
CASUALTY LINES 


95 Maiden Lane, New York 




















GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 
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WHEN THE WHEELS STOP TURNING 


That’s when the board of directors 
will think about business interruption 


insurance — wish they had carried it. 


The agent’s job, of course, is to make 
them see the light before fire puts 
their business in the red. Tell them 
how it pays fixed charges and ex- 
- . penses, keeps things rolling financially 


until the plant is running again. Tell 


| 


them about its cost, usually less 
than the fire insurance on the same 
property. 

Expert help in selling the line and 


arranging the coverage is available 


FIRE GROUP to AEtna Fire Group agents. 





THE ATNA 





1 i 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
- THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
— § HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY - - - CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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PENN AGENTS’ CONVENTION 


State Association Will Hold Annual 
Meeting at Wilkes-Barre on 
October 15-16 
Sécretary John S. Burwell of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance Agents 
has issued the call for the annual con- 
vention of the association to be held at 
the Hotel Mallow-Sterling, Wilkes-Barre, 
on October 15-16. The registration desk 
will open on the evening of October 14 
and the annual pre-convention meeting 
of the directors of the association will 

be on the same evening. 

The convention will be a strictly busi- 
ness meeting with the exception of the 
banquet which will be held on the eve- 
ning of October 15. Insurance Commis- 
sioner Charles F. Armstrong of Pennsyl- 
vania has signified his intention of be- 
ing present as have also a number of 
prominent company officials and repre- 
sentatives of the National Association. 

The convention will be held under the 
supervision of the Wyoming Valley In- 
surance Exchange, the Wilkes-Barre lo- 
cal board. The officers of the Wyoming 
Valley Insurance Exchange are: presi- 
dent, S. K. Mitchell, c/o Biddle & Eno; 
first vice-president, Monroe A. Schwartz- 
kopf; second vice-president, W. W. Mul- 
ter; secretary, Earl D. MacCallum; treas- 
urer, G. Murray Leighton. 





FIREMAN’S FUND AD MANAGER 
Edward F. O’Day, who in addition to 
his other advertising and publicity work 
has been directing the advertising and 
publicity department of the Fireman’s 
Fund and subsidiaries, is resigning at the 
end of the month, having found that his 
other accounts are demanding more of 
his time. He will be succeeded by W. 
Stanley Pearce, who has been with the 
Atlantic marine department of the Fire- 
man’s Fund for the past fifteen years. 





NATIONAL FIRE DIVIDEND 
The directors of the National Fire of 
Hartford have declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents a share, 
payable October 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord September 24. 


Ad Men’s Program 
(Continued from Page 28) 


ated by companies writing accident and 
health insurance? 

What direct mail propositions have 
been used with success by accident and 
health companies ? 

Is the agent more interested in being 
supplied with literature or selling sug- 
gestions or plans? Should not the ad- 
vertising department devote as much 
thought to method of use as to the prep- 
aration of advertising material? 

Where does advertising leave off and 
sales promotion begin? Is it possible 
to combine the two? 

What forms of advertising are local 
agents especially interested in? 

Testimonial advertising. — Why not 
more of it? The claim files of every 
insurance company hold a wealth of hu- 
man interest data which should be espe- 
cially effective because it is true. 

What can the advertising man do to 
overcome the lethargy among agents 
produced by the depression ? 

How do vou co-operate with the un- 
derwriting department in pushing new 
or profitable coverages? 


Tuesday Afternoon 
2:15—Presiding, Harold E. 
American of Newark. 
Copy.—How does it originate on a 
given. job. How is it tested for reader 
interest? Is it tested in anv way at the 
home office for general reader interest ? 
How much time is devoted to writin® 
the house organ, trade paper ads, di- 
rect mail, ete.? 


Taylor, 


What is the future of insurance ad- 
vertising? Where is it going and what 
is it going to do? How are advertising 
managers going to make the most of 
their appronriations? 

Do agents use advertising department 


facilities more or less during the slow 
times? 

What kind of advertising material that 
you supply agents do you consider the 
best ? 

Do you supply agents with mats for 
newspaper advertising? What percent- 
age of agents take advantage of this 
service? Do you consider it worth while 
from a company angle? 

Do you prepare special display mate- 
rial to fulfill requests from agents hav- 
ing booths at fairs, exhibitions, etc. ? 

What are you doing for the agents 
having window display space? 

What results are the companies get- 
ting that are advertising direct to the 
public in national publications? What 
arguments sold these companies on na- 
tional advertising ? 

Do the present rules for the LA.C. 
Trophy provide an equal opportunity for 
all members of the Conference? Would 
it not be fairer to the man with a small 
appropriation to have the contest judged 
on the best single piece of advertising 
done during the year? 

What recommendations has the Fire 
and Casualty Group to make the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference ? 





Agents’ Meetin 

gents’ Meeting 
(Continued from Page 1) 

up well-founded feelings of confidence 

and co-operation. 

Mr. Kurth in his address touched upon 
other matters than agent-company rela- 
tions. In his opinion the danger of the 
spread of branch offices is not great and 
he sought to allay agents’ fears along this 
line. His statement that many company 
executives are changing their attitude to- 
ward opposition to agency qualification 
laws was well received. Commissioner 
Livingston also went on record as favor- 
ing practical qualification laws. 

Another important point touched upon 
by President Kurth of the Home was the 
advocacy of a so-called comprehensive 
fire policy to include not only straight 
fire insurance but many of the leading 
side-line insurances. Mr. Kurth declared 
that it was increasingly difficult and cost- 
ly for agents to try to sell assureds sev- 
eral types of protection one by one and 
that if all these coverages were included 
within a single contract the selling task 
would be that much lightened. 

The Interstate Underwriters’ Board 
was subjected to some rather frank criti- 
cism in the report of an agents’ special 
committee headed by Harry R. Man- 
chester of Cleveland. This committee is 
not yet convinced that the I. U. B. has 
purged itself of accusations of being used 
for rate-cutting purposes and Mr. Man- 
chester said he could not understand 
how some fire rates are lowered as much 
as 30% when the risks are written under 
I. U. B. forms. He also said that low- 
ering of rates which was not altogether 
legitimate and warranted by facts would 
lead ultimately to lack of confidence on 
the part of the public in fire insurance 
rate structures. 


CENTURY NEW YORK AGENTS 
The Century Insurance Co. has ap- 
pointed the New York local office of 
the Commercial Union as metropolitan 
manager of the fire department of the 
company, effective October 1. A. R. 
Hanners is manager of the Commercial 


Union office and will also supervise the ° 


Century’s business in the New York 
metropolitan area. O’Brien & O’Brien, 
Inc., 90 John Street, have been appointed 
agents of the Century for fire business 
in the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change territory. They will also act as 
agents for automobile lines and as agents 
for the suburban territory. O’Brien & 
O’Brien for several years have represent- 
ed the Alliance of the North America 
eroup and the Imperial Assurance of 
the Phoenix of London group. 


Cc. E. BUCKTON RESIGNS 
Charles E. Buckton, head of the loss 


department of Wm. H. McGee & Co., 
marine underwriters, has resigned. He 
was with the organization since 1917. 








RELIABILITY 


based on a record of 
satisfactory service to 
agents and policyholders 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 
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Vestris Liability 
Limitation Denied 


CLAIMANTS WIN A_ VICTORY 





Judge Goddard Refuses to Go Into Cause 
Of Disaster and Makes no 
Ruling on Negligence 





Marine underwriters were interested 
last week in the decision of Federal 
Judge Henry W. Goddard in New Yerk 
denying motions of the owners of the 
steamship Vestris, which sank off the 
Virginia Capes in November, 1928, with 
a loss of 112 lives, for a limitation of 
liability to $90,000. Suits for sums to- 
talline $5,000,000 by approximately 700 
claimants against the owners and opera- 
tors of the Vestris are pending. Many 
of these represent claims of marine un- 
derwriters for cargo lost on the vessel. 

The Liverpool, Brazil and River Plate 
Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., and Lamport 
& Holt, Ltd., operators of the vessel, had 
moved to have the court limit their liabil- 
ity to the value of the vessel as it sank, 
and the freight charges of the cargo 
aboard, amounting to $90,000, since the 
disaster, they contended, was an act of 
God, for which they were in no way re- 
sponsible. 

In his decision, Judge Goddard ruled 
that the British law as to the “Plimsoll” 
mark did not apply when the ship sailed 
from New York for Buenos Aires on 
November 10, 1928, following an Ameri- 
can inspection. The “Plimsoll” mark, or 
load water line must never be submerged, 
according to the British maritime law. 
The mark could not be seen on the 
Vestris when she sailed, witnesses testi- 
fied during the investigation of the dis- 
aster, but the ship was operated under 
American inspection at the time, and the 
“Plimsoll” rule did not apply. 


Late Claims Held Invalid 


Judge Goddard ruled against belated 
claimants who tried to bring suits against 
the steamship operators more than 
twelve months after the Vestris sank. 
He held that such claims were invalid by 
the provisions of the Lord Campbell act, 
in British admiralty, which provides that 
claims shall be filed not more than twelve 
months after the date of an accident at 
sea, 

In applying for a limitation of liabilit,, 
the two companies held that the vessel 
had sunk as a result of a storm at sea 
over which they had no control, but 
Judge Goddard held that it was not nec- 
essary for him to rule on the allegations 
of the owners as to the cause of the 
wreck, and their denial that negligence 
on their part was responsible for the 
loss of life. 

Judge Goddard said it was clear that 
Lord Campbell’s act afforded the neces- 
sary jurisdiction to the court and quoted 
tom an act of Congress, adopted March 
3, 1920, relating to American trials un- 
der foreign admiralty law as follows: 

“Wherever a right of action is granted 
by the law of any foreign state on ac- 
count of death by wrongful act. neglect 
or default occurring upon the high seas, 
such right may be maintained in an ap- 
Propriate action in admiralty in the 
courts of the United States without 
abatement in respect to the amount for 
which recovery is authorized, any statute 
of the United States to the contrary 
Notwithstanding.” 

Questions of Negligence 

Since trials were to be held under the 
Provisions of the British law, it was ex- 
Dlained, the American limitation act could 
Not apply. This act provides that in 
the case of any shipwreck duc entirely 
to accident or the force of the elements, 
and not in whole or in part to negligence 
of the owners, operators or their agents, 
damages shall be limited to the value of 
the vessel after the accident and the 
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Litigation Expenses 
Viewed as Excessive 


TOO MANY LAW SUITS ARISE 





F. H. Carey, London Assurance Marine 
Loss Manager, Refers Particularly to 
Collision Claims 





F. H. Carey, retiring marine loss man- 
ager of the London Assurance, has some 
carefully prepared ideas on litigation ex- 
penses which he submitted recently to 
the International Union of Marine In- 
surance. The subject may be taken up 
at the current meeting of the Union at 
Baden Baden, Germany. Mr. Carey be- 
lieves that marine companies are justi- 
fied in complaining of the heavy costs 
incurred in legal proceedings, especially 
in actions in which the question of lia- 
bility for collision is concerned. He says 
that instead of taking many of these dis- 
putes to court the differences of opinion 
can be just as well settled and with far 
less expense by legal conferences and by 
the appointment of an umpire if neces- 
sary. Here are Mr. Carey’s thoughts on 
the subject: ie 

In most countries legal proceedings are 
costly. This must be taken as a relative 
expression, for in some countries the 
casts are moderate compared to those 
in other countries. In England, for in- 
stance, the expenses are high in com- 
parison with some Continental countries, 
but in America they are sometimes high- 
er than in England. The basis on which 
legal costs are fixed differs in various 
countries. In England, for instance, the 
costs are fixed on actual time and labor 
involved,’ while in America a principle in 
come respect similar to “no cure no pay” 
is sometimes adopted. Further, the law’s 
delays are proverbial, and this is general 
in all countries, but more so in some 
than in others. 


When questions of principle are in- 








value of the cargo to the owners and 
operators after the accident. 

Claimants against the steamship own- 
ers in their objections at hearings before 
Judge Goddard to the motion to limit 
liability, asserted that the loss of life and 
personal property resulted from negli- 
gence of the petitioners. Witnesses testi- 
fied that when the vessel sailed it was 
In an unseaworthy condition and was 
manned by an incompetent master and 
crew. It was also alleged that the life 
preservers were obsolete and unsafe; 
that the vessel was overloaded and the 
cargo improperly stowed. 


volved, resort to the law courts is, per- 
haps, unavoidable, but where questions 
of fact are alone involved, some other 
method of deciding matters should be 
considered, both on the ground of ex- 
pense and on the ground of delay. 


“Knock for Knock” Principle 


The insurers of automobiles avoid the 
inconvenience by the “knock for knock” 
principle, under which damages sustained 
by collision of one automobile with an- 
other are borne by the respective insur- 
ers, so that so far as the actual damages 
to the autos are concerned, the question 
as to which party was responsible for 
the collision is immaterial to underwrit- 
ers. If a claim by a third party is con- 
cerned, then the “knock for knock” prin- 
ciple cannot be applied. 


There are, however, objections to the 
adoption of the “knock for knock” prin- 
ciple in marine insurance, as there are 
generally other interests than those of 
underwriters involved in the matter. The 
shipowner is interested in his demurrage, 
and there may be the interests of pas- 
sengers and crew to be considered. As 
the cargo is nearly always insured, the 
cargo interests may be said to become 
the interests of underwriters; but there 
are objections to the application of this 
principle in such cases, as some under- 
writers may confine their operations to 
cargo insurances and not indulge in in- 
surances on vessels. 

Where two vessels of the same na- 
tionality are concerned in a collision, it 
is not at all unusual to find that some 
of the underwriters on one of the vessels 
are also the underwriters on the other— 
this is especially the case when the ves- 
sels are of a high value. If the colliding 
vessels are of different nationalities, 
some of the underwriters may even then 
be interested in both vessels, either as 
original underwriters or by way of rein- 
surance. This again is especially the 
case if either of the vessels should be 
of a very high value! I recently dealt 
with a case where an English vessel was 
in collision with a foreign vessel, both 
vessels being of high values, and the 
underwriters on the English vessel were 
for the greater part reinsurers of the 
underwriters who had insured the foreign 
vessel. In such cases where individual 
underwriters are on both vessels, it can- 
not be of any material advantage to them 
to engage in litigation to decide the is- 
sue as to which vessel is to blame. Such 
underwriters have to pay both damages 
in any case, and there is no object in 
paying legal expenses in addition. 


It may be stated that this argument, 
while applicable to those underwriters 
who are on both vessels, can scarcely 
apply to an underwriter who is only in- 
terested ih one of the vessels. This ob- 
jection is sound individually, but not col- 
lectively, and, moreover, on another oc- 
casion the same underwriter may be on 
both vessels, when he would benefit by 
the -avoidance of litigation expenses. The 
matter should, therefore, be regarded 
fromthe point of view of underwriters 
as a whole, and not from the interest of 
the individual underwriter, and in this 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,565,762.78 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $13,257,460.31 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,387,252.42 
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respect at least I think underwriters 
would, perhaps, generally agree. 

Matter of Sums at Stake a Factor 

I realize that, where the sums in dis- 
pute are very important, there may be 
some reluctance to refrain from an ap- 
peal to the law courts for a decision. 
This is quite understandable, but where 
the sums involved are not large there 
should be some method of settling the 
matter other than by legal proceedings. 

The Institute Collision Clause only cov- 
ers three-fourths of the collision liabil- 
ity, the remaining one-fourth is payable 
by the clubs, and, of course, the clubs 
would have to be consulted in such mat- 
ters. I do not suppose, however, that 
the clubs would look unfavorably on any 
suggestion which might avoid expenses 
and delay. The heavy expenses ard the 
delay involved in legal proceedings have 
been the subject of considerable discus- 
sion in commercial circles in this coun- 
try, but some relief is given where par- 
ties agree to adopt the Admiralty Short 
Cause Rule, under which a judge, if so 
asked, may act as an arbitrator, and if 
both parties so agree he is empowered 
to dispense with many formalities which 
would be essential if the case proceeded 
through the ordinary legal channels. The 
adoption of the Admiralty Short Cause 
Rule should undoubtedly save much ex- 
pense and time. 

I hope my friends the lawyers will not 
think that my intentions are unfriendly 
towards them. There are so many rid- 
dles in connection with marine insurance 
matters in which their assistance is re- 
quired, but they will doubtless agree with 
me that in collision cases, where many 
of the underwriters are interested in both 
vessels, it is only natural that they should 
avoid litigation expenses if possible. I 
see no reason why solicitors acting for 
the two vessels should not be authorized 
to consult with one another and arrive 
at a fair and equitable settlement, and , 
failing agreement the parties concerned 
could appoint an umpire, say a retired 
captain of the mercantile marine, to de- 
cide the matter. Where the amount in 
dispute is serious, this suggestion may 
not be accepted, as it may be considered 
that the evidence of witnesses must be 
thoroughly tested, and this can only be 
affected under a searching cross-exami- 
nation in open court. 





WRONG ADJUSTER USED 

A box of clothing had been insured on 
Antwerp conditions from Brussels to 
Valparaiso, Chile. It arrived in Val- 
paraiso where a claim for pilferage was 
lodged. The survey was made by an 
average commissioner other than the one 
named in the policy and the insurance 
company declined to pay the damage. 
The question was submitted to arbitra- 
tion and the arbitrators decided in favor 
of the company. 





3 MORE JOIN I.M.U.A. 

Three more companies have joined the 
Inland Marine Underwriters Association 
bringing the total membership to 153 
companies. The new companies are the 
Norwich Union Fire, Union Marine & 
General of Liverpool and the Virginia 
Fire & Marine. The companies in the 
association are members of forty-four 
groups or fleets. 





GERMAN WAR PAYMENT 

Marine insurance companies to which 
the Mixed Claims Commission made 
awards because of losses due to German 
activities during the World War are to 
receive another payment on account be- 
fore the end of the month. Most of the 
small awards have been paid in fn!l, but 
the larger ones are being settled in in- 
stalments. On claims in excess of $100.- 
(00 this coming payment will be 27% of 
the principal amount remaining unpaid. 





IN HERBERT POWELL AGENCY 
The Marine Office of America has an- 
pointed’ the Herbert Powell Agency of 
10 East 43rd Street as inland and ocean 
marine agent of the Girard Fire & M>- 
rine. This agency also represents the 
Western Assurance for fire and auto 
lines and the National Casualty and the 
Continental Casualty. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 














Elect N. D. Sterling 
To Nat’] Union Post 


TO REORGANIZE INDEMNITY CO. 





Vote to Transfer $500,000 of Capital to 
Surplus and Curtail Underwriting; 
New V.-P.’s Background 





In the midst of a reorganization pro- 
gram, the National Union Indemnity at 
its Se ptember 15 directors’ meeting elect- 
ed Nelson D. Sterling as vice- president. 
Up until this time Mr. Sterling has been 
assisting John R. Thomas, president of 
the National Union, in making an ana- 





Blank & Stoller 
STERLING 


NELSON D. 


lytical survey of the indemnity com- 
pany’s affairs. This work completed, 
President Thomas prevailed upon him to 
remain and undertake the reorganization 
of the company’s plant and business. Mr. 
Sterling’s past executive experience well 
qualifies him for this undertaking. 

The first step in this reorganization 
was the action taken by stockholders last 
week to reduce the capital from $1,000,006 
to $500,000 transferring that amount to 
surplus. It is understood the underwrit- 
ing policy of the company will be 
changed, and withdrawal from unprofit- 
able territory probably will follow. Op- 
erations, for the present at least, will be 
considerably curtailed as the company be- 
lieves a conservative course the proper 
cne pending a revival of business gen- 
erally. 

Highspots in Sterling’s Career 

Mr. Sterling began his career in the 
multiple casualty business as assistant 
secretary of the Aetna Indemnity Co. 
In 1919 he was elected vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Casualty which position 
he held until he resigned in 1926 to take 
the vice-presidency of the then newly 
organized Constitution Indemnity of 
Philadelphia, assuming charge of the gen- 
eral underwriting of that company. 

Since resigning that position in March 
of this year, he has devoted his entire 
time to the promotion of a new publica- 
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Bay State Auto Rates 
Assailed at Hearing 


GOVERNOR KEEPS HIS HEAD 








His Proposal for Private Company to 
Write All Compulsory Business 
Arouses Keen Interest 





Developments came thick and fast in 
the compulsory automobile rate situation 
in Massachusetts during recent days. 
Outstanding is the fact that Governor 
Ely has kept. a level head, discussed the 
entire subject in a sane and intelligent 
manner in two radio addresses, defended 
Insurance Commissioner Brown in no un- 
mistakable language, and advanced the 
idea of forming a private insurance com- 
pany to write all of the compulsory in- 
surance in the state. In the event this 
plan should fail to win support he would 
set up a State Fund to handle the busi- 
ness. 

The Governor has urged Commissioner 
Brown to consider a rearrangement of 


‘zones under his proposed schedule of 


rates, particularly those of Chelsea, Re- 
vere and Boston, hardest hit in the 1932 
setup. He also recommended an imme- 
diate change in the law to permit a de- 
merit system of rating. 

A radio address was delivered by 
Frank A. Goodwin, ardent State Fund 
advocate, on the night following the Gov- 
ernor’s message, in which he congratu- 
lated Mr. Ely on calling a special ses- 
sion of legislature and urged that this 
session do two things, first, promulgate 
the 1931 rates at once for 1932, and sec- 
ond, ‘provide for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate all records of 
the 1930 compulsory business. He could 
see no excuse for raising the rates. 

All day Friday, September 11, the im- 
mense Gardner auditorium at the Boston 
State House was jammed with politicians, 


motorists and public officials clamoring. 


for a chance to be heard in protest 
against the new rates. Judge Frederic 
Chase, counsel for the insurance compa- 
nies, made his introductory remarks and 
was proceeding to buttress them by 
sworn testimony when the storm broke. 
On anveal of Corporation Counsel Sam- 
uel: Silverman of Boston that the up- 
state people be heard first, Judge Chase 
was obliged to postpone his testimony. 
It finally resulted that he had no further 








tion which he had compiled known as 
the Sterling Index to the Automobile 
Casualty Insurance Rules, which book 
has been most favorably received. 

Mr. Sterling has held many association 
offices and has acted as chairman of 
local and national organizations. He 
originated the rating plan which has suc- 
cessfully been used for many years in the 
plate glass line. He represented the plate 
glass insurance interests for many years 
as National Councillor to the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Always keenly interested in the edu- 
cational work of the Insurance Society, 
he has on many occasions lectured to 
the students in the courses of that or- 
ganization. He is a Fellow of the In- 
surance Institute of America. His con- 
tributions to the literature of the busi- 
ness include the Standard Table of 
Short Term Calculations, a work of rec- 
egnized actuarial accomplishment. 
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chance to present the case for the in- 
surance companies, so lengthy were the 
remarks of the speakers who followed 
him. 

Loudest applause was given to Mayor 
Curley of Boston in his advocacy of a 
combination of the Connecticut financial 
responsibility law and a demerit system 
for the present Massachusetts compul- 
sory law. 

Reaction to Private Company Idea 

Although insurance men have been re- 
luctant to discuss Governor Ely’s pro- 
posal for a prwate company until they 
have learned more of its details, the sen- 


timent was well expressed by E. C. 
Stone, Employers’ Liability head, who 
said: “I feel that if the Governor’s plan 


for a commission to study the appoint- 
ment of a private company went into 
effect that it ought to produce an inter- 
esting and important report especially if 
the commission were composed of good 
business men. 

“As for the State Fund, it would be 
necessary to amend the state constitution 
before this could be put into effect. The 
Governor spoke of a possibility of an 
absence of co-operation by the insurance 
companies. I don’t know any group that 
would be te eager and anxious to co- 
operate with the state.” 





OPEN MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 





Standard S. & C. Appoints Leon Fitz- 
gerald Manager of New Service 
Branch in Minnesota 

The Standard Surety has opened a new 
service office in Minneapolis under the 
management of Leon Fitzgerald. The 
office, which wiil be at 1130 Baker Build- 
ing, will render complete underwriting, 
claim and inspection service to the com- 
pany’s agents. The territory under the 
supervision of the service office will be 
the state of Minnesota and fifteen ad- 
jacent counties in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is well known in Min- 
nesota, as from 1905 to 1925 he was in 
the general agency business in Minne- 
apolis, and for the last six years he 
has been branch manager for the Federa! 
Surety in Minnesota. 





TRIBUTE TO M. W. VAN AUKEN 

A tribute was paid to the memory of 
the late Myron W. Van Auken of Utica 
at last week’s Insurance Counsel meet- 
ing. For thirtv years he served as gen- 
eral counsel of the Commercial Travel- 
ers’ Mutual Accident Association, pass- 
ing away at the age of 79 years. 





W. H. EGLI’S CAREER 





Zurich Assistant Manager Going to Home 
Office Started in Berne, Switzer- 
land, Agency 

Wilfred H. Egli, whose appointment as 
an assistant manager at the home office 
of the Zurich in Switzerland was an- 
nounced in The Eastern Underwriter last 
week, has been with the company for 
twenty years. Neville Pilling, who was 
branch manager for Canada until trans- 
ferred to Chicago recently, succeeds Mr, 
Egli. 

It was in the Zurich agency at Berne, 
Switzerland, that Mr. Egli began his in- 
surance career. Subsequently he was 
transferred to Paris, where the company 
headquarters for France, Algeria and 
Tunis are located. In 1913 he came to 
the United States, where a branch of- 
fice had just been established. His in- 
tentions were to get an idea of conditions 
in America and then return home. But 
he remained, and in 1929 was appointed 
to one of three managerships then cre- 
ated. 

The business of the United States 
branch of the Zurich, which has been 
efficiently handled since commencement 
of operations in 1913, will continue un- 
der the direction of Arthur W. Collins, 
United States manager, with Harry H. 
Fuller, assistant manager in charge of 
agencies; Arthur H. Brown, assistant 
manager in charge of claims, and Neville 
Pilling, assistant manager in charge ol 
underwriting. 





M. C. GRIFFIN DEAD 





Fidelity & Casualty Vice-President Was 
Only Forty-two Years Old; Twenty 
Years With Company 

Matthew C. Griffin, vice-president of 
the Fidelity & Casualty, died this weck 
following an operation in Union Hos- 
pital, the Bronx, New York. He was 
only forty-two years old. 

Mr. Griffin had been with the company 
for twenty years. He began as an ex 
aminer of claims, and after three years 
he was made assistant superintendent ot 
the claim department. Two years after 
ward he concentrated his attention en- 
tirely on the supervision of fidelity and 
surety claims under J. L. Carswell. When 
Mr. Carswell resigned in*May, 1929, Mr. 
Griffin was appointed to succeed him, 
and shortly afterward was elected a vice- 
president. 
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Hear H. C. Smith On 
Inspection Reports 


RETAIL CREDIT EXPERIMENT 





Problem of Industrial Companies, He 
Says, Different From That of Ordinary 
Companies; Suggests Solution 





The convention of the Industrial In- 
surers’ Conference last week at Ashe- 
ville was given the benefit of the experi- 
ence of H. C. Smith, Retail Credit Co., 
on “Inspection Reports on Industrial 
Policyholders or Applicants.” Mr. Smith 
explained how last year his company was 
approached by several industrial writing 
companies with the suggestion that these 
companies felt the need for adequate in- 
dependent inspection report information. 

Deciding that this need should be met, 
the Retail Credit Co. first consulted. 


about fifteen companies by personal calls 
so as to get a cross-section viewpoint 
of just what was the problem of the in- 
dustrial companies. Tentative blanks 
were then drawn up and submitted to 
severai companies for their suggestions. 
With the approval of the blank and a 
tentative outline of operating instruc- 
tions, a number of companies co-operated 
to the extent of giving names of policy- 
holders on their books by way of test- 
ing the blank and instructions under ac- 
tual inspection conditions. About 1,000 
cash cases were handled. 


Results of the Experiment 


Mr. Smith submitted as follows the 
result of this experiment: 

Twelve per cent. of the applicants were 
not aware of the insurance. 

Eighteen per cent. of the applications 
were signed by persons other than the 
applicant. 

Seven per cent. of the cases showed a 
discrepancy in ‘age. 

Thirteen per cent. disclosed definitely 
unfavorable health of the applicant. 

He emphasized: “The investigation of 
this subject showed clearly, at the very 
start, that the basis upon which inspec- 
tion reports on industrial applicants 
could profitably be used would have to 
be different from the inspection basis 
used by most companies on ordinary bus- 
Iness, This was due to two factors: 
first, the operating methods of industrial 
companies, and second, the cost element. 

“After determining that we could make 
these inspections as a practical matter, 
and also that they developed valuable 
information for the users, we sought the 
suggestions of a number of good friends 
in the business and have evolved the fol- 
lowing proposals which we think will 
serve all your practical inspection inspec- 
tion purposes: 

“1. Periodic inspections from your home of- 
fice of your writings by debits. 

“2. The use of inspection reports as a system 
where ages approximate your limit and on your 
Cases of larger amounts. This recommendation 
Would include a suggestion that you could prob- 
ably use inspection reports more profitably on 
the cases that you now medically inspect.” 


It was Mr. Smith’s feeling that the 
Maximum value cannot be obtained from 
Using such service solely by rejecting an 
application or taking up the policy. “We 
are told,” he said, “ that your problem 
'S getting your agency force up to the 
Mark. Therefore, it seems that the total 
Value of the inspection can only be ob- 
tained when the individual application is 

andled according to circumstances, and 
record is made on the debit of poor se- 
€ction or violation of your rules.” 





APPROVE SURETY REPORT 


With alacrity the National Convention 
th Insurance Commissioners approved 
€ fidelity and surety sub-committee re- 


Port submitted to last week’s Portland 
Meeting, 


G. R. Kendall Suggests 
Over-Insurance Remedy 


HIS PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 





Industrial Insurers’ Twenty-second Con- 
vention Welcomed by Asheville Mayor; 
’ Study Serious Problems 


Welcomed by Mayor Otis Green of 
Asheville, the twenty-second annual con- 
vention last week at Asheville, N. C., of 
the Industrial Insurers’ Conference was 
from start to finish a highly successful 
meeting in that the concentration was 
entirely on the serious problems now 
facing the business. George R. Kendall, 
president, Washington National of Chi- 
cago, as president of the Conference, 
sounded the keynote when he stressed in 
his annual address the over-insurance 
situation. Saying that it was a situa- 
tion “of our own making,” he declared 
that if it is to be remedied, “we must 
do it ourselves.” 

Continuing, he said: 

“T understand that most of the com- 
panies composing this Conference give 
little or no consideration, in passing on 
an application, to the amount of insur- 
ance carried by the applicant in other 
companies, so long as the applicant has 
not exceeded the limit allowed by the 
particular company issuing the policy. 
Furthermore, no restrictions are placed 
in our policy contracts as to the limit of 
total amount of indemnity carried in all 
companies, 

Urges Pro-Rating Clause 


“Tt is true that we have in the past 
given consideration to the placing of a 
pro-rating clause in the health and acci- 
dent policy contract but very little; if 
any, headway has ever been made to- 
ward its adoption by more than one com- 
pany. If this could be agreed upon and 
used, it would no doubt go a long way 
toward the solution of this problem. It 
would then be a matter of ‘give and 
take’ on the part of companies operat- 
ing in the same territory. 

“In several instances during the past 
year, where two companies were oper- 
ating in the same locality with a lim- 
ited amount of business in that territory, 
an exchange of debit was made, to the 
advantage of both. Such a procedure 
tends to eliminate over-insurance. 





New Officers 








The officers elected at the annual meet- 
ing of the Industrial Insurers Confer- 
ence at Asheville, N. C., are the fol- 
lowing: 

President—E. T. Burr, Durham Life. 

Vice-President—J. R. Leal, Interstate 
Life and Accident. 

Secretary - Treasurer—P. W. Jones, 
Bankers Health and Life. 

Chairman, Executive Committee—R. H. 
Dobbs, Industrial Life and Health. 


AD CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Fire and Casualty Group Sessions Will 
Consider Question of Purpose of 
Advertising Planning 
Frank discussion of subjects of vital 
importance to the conferees has been 
arranged for the fire and casualty group 
meetings of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, at the annual convention in 
Toronto on October 4 to 7, inclusive. 
Chairman Frank S. Ennis of the Amer- 
ica Fore has prepared an_ interesting 
program a feature of which will be the 
first topic selected by the members them- 
selves—“Are. We Planning Our .Adver- 
tising for the Sole Purpose of Benefiting 








Many- 


of us know from experience that by con- 
fining our field of operations to a limited 
territory a healthy growth can be main- 
tained year in and year out at a reason- 
able expense and with a fair margin of 
profit. We often find fault with our field 
managers for allowing a certain debit to 
become widely scattered because the 
agent, like the jackass grazing in the 
meadows, thinks the grass is greener 
in another pasture but, after jumping 
the fence, he finds the grass about the 
same or. not as good as in his own lot. 
As companies we sometimes use about 
the same kind of judgment as the jack- 
ass. 

“T sometimes wonder, in our eagerness 
to build debit, if we do not overlook 
some of the sound underwriting princi- 
ples which were adhered to in the early 
days of the industrial health and acci- 
dent business. For years after this busi- 
ness was born, a weekly premium of 
twenty-five cents on males and fifteen 
cents on females was the limit any com- 
pany would take on a risk. In recent 
years, however, this limit has been in- 
creased in many instances to a fifty cent 
weekly premium on males and thirty-five 
cents on females. In a few cases compa- 
nies have issued as high as $1 on males 
and seventy-five cents on females. We 
all know from experience that smaller 
weekly premiums show a better persis- 
tency record in remaining on the books, 
as well as a better percentage of col- 
—— and a more favorable claim rec- 
ord.” 


Concerned Over High Claim Ratio 


President Kendall showed concern over 
the high claim ratio for 1930 reported 
by the statistical committee of the Con- 
ference. It was, in fact, the highest of 
any year in the history of the business. 
Likewise, he said, the claim ratio for the 
first six months of 1931 is higher than 
any like period. In view of the fact 
that figures submitted in August to Pres- 
ident Hoover by H. S. Cumming, sur- 
geon-general of the public health serv- 
ice, show that the mortality and general 
health rate this year is holding its own 
and in several cases has improved, Pres- 
ident Kendall found it difficult to recon- 
cile the Conference’s own experience 
with these figures. “It might appear,” 
he suggested, “that it is a reflection on 
our underwriting, but if not, it indicates 
a liberality in claim settlements. 

He was encouraged by the fact that 
every company in the Industrial Insur- 
ers’ Conference is safely weathering the 
financial storm of the present depres- 
sion; that not a single one of them has 
given the~SOS signal. 


Industrial Life Growing 
Rapidly in N. Carolina 


ADDRESS OF A. L. FLETCHER 





In Ten Years Industrial Business Has 
Jumped From $23,000,000 to $77,000,000 
Assets Show Huge Increase 





The experiences of the state of North 
Carolina in the field of industrial life 
insurance were related in interesting 
manner by A. L. Fletcher, deputy insur- 
ance commissioner of the state, in an 
address delivered last week before the 
— Insurers Conference at Ashe- 
ville. 

In his ten years with the North Caro- 
lina insurance department, Mr. Fletcher 
said that he has seen the premium in- 
come of life companies operating in the 
state climb from $20,590,550 for the year 
1920 to $41,682,151 for the year ending 
December 31, 1930. At the close of 1930, 
North Carolinians carried life insurance 
amounting to $1,329,933,328, as against 
$586,375,204 at the close of 1920. 

Mr. Fletcher remarked also that he 
had observed with particular interest the 
growth of business in the industrial life 
field, had seen it jump from $23,630,000 
of business in force at the close of 1920 
to $77,382,530 in force on December 31, 
1930. During this same period the ad- 
mitted assets grew from $1,923,001 to 
$22,450,049. 

Progress Not Accidental 


This progress, the speaker said, has 
not been made by accident. “It has 
been the ‘result of careful planning -and 
pains-taking effort,” he said. “With few 
exceptions the men behind our industrial 
life companies have been men of large 
vision, unselfish and ambitious to create 
companies of strength and character, 
rather than to serve their own pecuniary 
interests. 

“In the case of agents, I did find some 
instances where indifferent and poorly 
trained agents, field men and district 
managers were failing to deal properly 
with their policy-holders, but I found in 
the main that the companies were eager 
to serve and zealous to carry out every 
provision of their policy contracts. I 
still handle complaints as a part of my 
duties and I am glad to be able to say 
that during the past ten years complaints 
of industrial policy-holders have de- 
creased fully 75%. This means that our 
companies have better men on _ their 
debits than in the old days and the pol- 
icy-holders are getting the service they 
are entitled to.” 





Our Companies—or to Win the Admira- 
tion of other Advertising Men?” 

This question will be discussed at the 
first fire and casualty group session to 
be held on Monday, October 5, at 2 
p. m. with Chairman Ennis presiding. In 
addition there will be two other meetings 
of this group, both set for Tuesday, 
October 6. These will have as their pre- 
siding officers Stanley F. Withe of the 
Aetna and Harold E. Taylor of the Am- 
erican, respectively. 





AUTO DEATHS STILL GROWING 





Travelers Figures for First Eight Months 
Show Increase of 5.6%; Oregon Jump 
Greatest; Some States Lower 

Although nineteen states had a de- 
crease in fatal auto accidents during the 
first eight months of the year, the total 
for the country increased 5.6%, figures 
compiled by the Travelers show. The 
greatest increase from last year was 
100% in Oregon, from sixty-three to 
126. The greatest drop was 71.43% in 
New Mexico, from fifty-six to sixteen. 

The total for the period is put at 21,000, 
compared with 20,000 last year. Fatali- 
ties this year have averaged five more 
a day than. last year during the same 
eight months, and ten more a day than 


for the same period in 1929. Thus far 
the average has been eighty-seven a day. 

Nevada had no deaths from automo- 
biles for two months this year. Maine 
had one such month. 


WHITE SULPHUR CHAIRMEN 


Committee chairmen foi the White 
Sulphur Springs joint convention of cas- 
ualty company executives and agents 
next week are W. A. Edgar, U.S. F. & 
G., entertainment; A. Duncan Reid, Globe 
Indemnity, reception; James C. Heyer, 
Metropolitan Casualty, golf; C. S. Weech, 
Baltimore, horseshoe pitching; Mrs. J. 
W. Henry, Pittsburgh, women’s auction 
bridge; Mrs. H. P. Jackson, Newark, 
women’s golf tournament; C. W. Olson, 
Jr., Chicago, transportation, and F. Rob- 
ertson Jones, press. 


COUNCIL AMENDMENTS ADOPTED 

The commissioners’ convention at 
Portland last week adopted the expense 
loading amendments to the constitution 
of the National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance, submitted by Clarence 
W. Hobbs, special representative, and 
such amendments are now in full effect 
It also approved the action of the Na- 
tional Council in attempting to secure 
uniformity in claim forms. 
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E. Au Jones’ Re-election As President 
Insisted Upon By Counsel Association 


Fine Tribute Paid at Swampscott Convention to His Leader- 
ship and Devotion to the Organization; Distin- 
guished Speakers Hold Interest 


Viewed in retrospect the annual meet- 
ing of the International Association of 
Insurance Counsel last week at Swamp- 
Mass., of the best this 
organization has ever held. The speech- 
es were good, the spirit of good fellow- 
ship splendid. The general feeling was 
that the association has been effective 
in accomplishing things and that the fu- 
ture shows great promise. 

One of the highspots of the closing 
day was the tribute paid to Edwin A. 
Jones of New York, former Fidelity & 
Casualty general counsel, who has been 
president of the Counsel for the past four 
years, and who came to the Swampscott 
meeting with the definite impression that 
another would be elected in his place 
as president as agreed upon at last year’s 
Ottawa gathering. Refusing to be 
bound hy any such agreement, the con- 
vention insisted upon drafting Mr. Jones 
for the post for another year, crediting 
him with the growth in the Association’s 
membership from thirty-five three years 
ago to nearly 1,035 at present. 

Yancey Turns Down Post 


scott, was one 


George W. Yancey of Birmingham, re- 
elected a vice-president, whom Mr. Jones 
had selected as his successor, would not 
listen to this suggestion and.he called 
upon Mr. Jones to continue in office be- 
cause, he said, “during next year we will 
pass through a critical period in our his- 


tory and progress and we need your 
leadership.” 
He said further: “Mr. Tones’ devotion 


to this Association is really beautiful, he 


is enthusiastic for its progress and his 
intelligent guidance of its affairs has es- 
tablished the association as a tremen- 
dous factor, in my judgment, in the fur- 
ther development of insurance litigation 
in this country.” 

Visibly moved, Mr. Jones in accepting 
the re-election told his fellow attorneys 
how much he had enjoyed his contacts 
with them; that he felt well compensat- 
ed for any service that he has rendered 
through the pleasant associations thus 
formed. He added: “An Association of 
over 1,000 members at this time is an 
organization that can well be harnessed 
for most effective and efficient service, 
not only in the whole field of the insur- 
ance business, but to our own mutual aid 
and assistance and co-operation. We are 
not a commercial organization, we are 
not a bar list, we are not behind any 
other list, but we wish to deal fairly 
with every bar list and with every pub- 
lication of every sort or description.” 

He went on to say that when the as- 
sociation next met he hoped it would find 
it still further advanced in its influence, 
its personnel and in the high character 
of its membership and service to the in- 
surance field. 

Some Distinguished Speakers 

To many of those present one of the 
outstanding addresses of the convention 
was by L. S. St. Laurent, Quebec, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Bar Association, 
who spoke on “Some Recent Develop- 
ments of the Canadian Constitution.” 
Recognition was given to Mr. St. Lau- 
rent’s ability and keenness by his election 
as a vice-president of the association. 


Another speaker who made consider- 
able of an impression was David F. Lee 
in his thoughtful discourse on “The 
Preparation and Defense of Insurance 
Cases,” a paper which is well worth the 
reading of anyone in the casualty end 
of the legal profession no matter how 
seasoned he may be in the preparation 
of suits for trial. Mr. Lee was con- 
vinced that complete investigation of a 
case before trial is as important as the 
proper handling of the trial itself; that 
an investigation to be most effective must 
be made as soon after the accident as 
possible; that the importance of inter- 
viewing witnesses first cannot be over- 
emphasized, and that whenever possible 
the investigator should take a photog- 
rapher with him in visiting the scene of 
the accident to get visual evidence of 
the actual road conditions at the time 
of the accident. 


The speaker went into detail on the 
insurance company’s rights, suggesting 
that immediately upon receipt of an ac- 
cident notice the company should check 
coverage; that when this is not done it 
may be later discovered that the com- 
pany does have a policy covering the 
car involved in the accident. He rec- 
ommended that the company also check 
up on the time that has elapsed be- 
tween the date of the accident and the 
date that the insured notified the com- 
pany of its occurrence. Court decisions 
were cited by way of judging what was 
considered a reasonable length of time 
in which to give notice of the accident. 


In the attorney’s contact with witness- 
es Mr. Lee felt that a lawyer should 
never swear a witness until he has talked 
with him and knows what he is going to 
sav. “It is proper for you to advise a 
witness as to the questions he may ex- 
nect on cross-examination,” he declared. 
In the trial itself, he said that the se- 
lection of jurors in a casualty case is 
“one of those things that a lawyer learns 
only by experience.” He scored those 
who refuse to serve as jurors. Skilfullyv 
he presented a picture of how the suc- 
cessful counsel conducts himself before 


a jury and the judge, making the ree 
ommendation that when “one goes down 
the home stretch with his final argumen; 
to the jury, then is the time to use every 
persuasive argument.” 

Finally he gave a closeup of the judge 
himself, drawing from his own legal ex. 
perience as to how best to conduct q 
case before a justice who has had trial 
training. 

Right of Surety on a Bail Bond 

William A. Porteous, Jr., well known 
New Orleans lawyer, also had a proni- 
nent place on the program, presenting 
a discussion with plenty of legal citations 
on the “Right of a Surety on a Bail Bond 
to Return a Prisoner to a Distant State 
or to Release a Prisoner Where the Goy- 
ernor Refuses to Issue Extradition.” Al- 
though the title of his address would in- 
dicate that extradition was necessary, 
Mr. Porteous said that such is not the 
case because extradition is unnecessary 
and plays no part whatsoever as far as 
the return of the prisoner by his bail is 
concerned. “The mere refusal to issue 
extradition,” he declared, “does not pre- 
vent the bail from returning the prisoner 
nor does it relieve him from the obliga- 
tion of paying the penalty of the bond if 
he fails to produce the prisoner for trial.” 

Mr. Porteous explained how of late 
years “we have grown so accustomed to 
the proceedings by requisition that we 
have come to regard it as the only means 
by which a person can be arrested and 
removed from one state to another.” It 
was his purpose to show, however, that 
under certain circumstances bail have the 
right to arrest their principals, wherever 
they find them, and remove them to the 
forum from which they were rcleased 
and to which they have obligated them- 
selves to surrender. To substantiate his 
contention he introduced numerous opin- 
ions handed down by both state and fed- 
eral authorities. 


Conclusions Reached 
The conclusion reached by Mr. Porte- 
ous was that the law is well settled that 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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“Of Course We Can Help 


knowledge and push ready to give real service. 


Take your troublesome cares to our representatives. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


BALTIMORE 


You Get That Business” 

Many Agents and Brokers have heard our men make that remark—that's part 
of our job. Experience has taught us how to help our friends in the field, 
and behind our will to be of assistance, is our extensive organization with the 
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Political Depression 
Retarding Business 


HENRY S. IVES’ VERMONT TALK 





Government Monkeying Results in So- 
Called “Timid Capital” and Holds 
Back Recovery, He Says 





The business depression has been ac- 
companied by a political depression which 
has made the situation far worse and 
hindered recovery, Henry Swift Ives, As- 
sciation, of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, told the twenty-fifth annual con- 
yention of the Vermont Association of 
Insurance Agents at Barre this week. 

‘If left alone, business can engineer 
its own recovery,” said Mr. Ives. “But 
when the panaceas of the demagogues, 
the paternalistic schemes of the socialists 
and the pillaging ideas of the commu- 
nists are used as restoratives, the cure 
is bound to be delayed. 

“Times like the present breed political 
phrenologists who chart the bumps on 
our economic head-guards and sell their 
diagnosis to a gullible public. To the 
extent we believe them and adopt their 
suggestions, our industrial recuperation 
will be retarded. 

“It is, however, the combination of all 
forces of discontent which seriously ham- 
per the operation of natural economic 
laws and thus provide a brake for the 
progress ahead of business. Indeed, it 
is this kind of political depression which 
quickens industrial depression. It makes 
capital timid. It arouses unwarranted 
suspicions. It creates unrest and uncer- 
tainty. As a result, money is piling up 
in savings banks, Investments largely 
are confined to government bonds and 
similar securities. Industry is financially 
undernourished. Unemployment is acute 
and men are wondering what is going 
to happen next.” 

Under these circumstances, said Mr. 
Ives, capital cannot be blamed for being 
timid. 

A Political Racket 


“The Federal government already has 
gone into’ the subsidy business on a 
wholesale scale and at tremendous ex- 
pense. Today an unemployment ‘dole’ 
is being seriously considered by so-called 
statesmen. State and local governments 
also have indulged quite extensively in 
the granting of gratuities and subven- 
tions. Buying votes and support with 
the money of taxpayers is the oldest of 
all political rackets and even in a democ- 
racy such as ours, it seems to be en- 
dowed with perpetual youth and vigor. 

“IT have outlined some of the chief rea- 
sons for the continuance of the depres- 
sion—a depression which is today more 
political than economic. I have not, how- 
ever, mentioned the effect of governmen- 
tal regulations and repressions on the 
Institution of insurance. 

“Few of those engaged in the insur- 
ance business realize that the most wide- 
spread government ownership project in 
this country today concerns itself with 
Msurance. There are seventeen state 
governments engaged in the business of 
selling workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, and seven of these states exercise 
monopolies and forbid private insurance 
Companies from offering competition. 
Wo states actively are experimenting 
with life insurance and two states are 
*ngaged in the business of bonding pub- 
lic officials. In addition, a number of 
States have set up funds for the insur- 
ng of public property against fire. Oth- 
tf state insurance schemes—such as 
funds for the compulsory compensation 
of automobile accident victims—constant- 
Y are being advanced by adroit propa- 
ganda and must be reckoned with in the 
future, 


Unfair Regulation 
“Insurance also has suffered in many 


tates from arbitrary and unfair regula- 
10n and its development often has been 


NS 
t 


retarded by a multitude of onerous laws 
and autocratic decrees. It has been bur- 
dened by excessive taxation. It has often 
been looked upon as a prey for political 
spoilsmen. It has been buffeted and har- 
assed to make issues for professional re- 
formers and malcontents. 

“Insurance cannot indefinitely continue 
to remain a stabilizing influence in our 
national economy and cannot continue 
forever as a free institution unless its 
representatives are loyal to it, uphold its 
ideals and work together to perpetuate 
the dyke it is capable of maintaining 
against the flood waters of further finan- 
cial depression.” 


Jones Re-elected 
(Continued from Page 42) 


a surety on a bail bond has a right to 
return a prisoner to a distant state even 
where the Governor refuses to issue ex- 
tradition. “Extradition is unnecessary,” 
he declared. “The obligation of the prin- 
cipal and bail is ex contractu and the 
surety has the right to arrest the prin- 
cipal wherever he may be found and re- 
move him to the forum from which he 
was released. The bail have their prin- 
cipal on a string and may pull the string 
whenever they please and render him in 


their discharge. No matter where the 
principal might be, he is still, through his 
yail, in the hands of the iaw of the state 
from whence he was released and held 
to answer for the offense.” 





R. E. DINEEN GOLF WINNER 

The golf tournament, recreational fea- 
ture of the Swampscott meeting of the 
Insurance Counsel last week, was won 
by Robert E. Dineen with a low net of 
69. Awarded the cup donated by Grover 
Middlebrooks of Atlanta, last year’s win- 
ner, Mr. Dineen indicated that he would 
contribute the cup for next year’s con- 
test. 





IN SURETYSHIP AS IN THERAPEUTICS 


SPECIALIZATION 
CouNrTSs 


Time was when the family physician 
was expected to provide a remedy for 


practically every human ailment, from 


fallen arches to falling hair. 


The practice is different now. While 
we still have the general practitioner 
with us, in many cases he functions 
solely as a diagnostician and for act- 
ual treatment we are referred to a 
doctor who specializes in the branch 


of therapeutics which embraces our 


particular ailment. 


Today, for instance, we have ear, nose _ | 
and throat specialists, nerve specialists, 


brain specialists, skin specialists and 


many others. 


When we go to one of 





these doctors, we do so with the expec- 


tation that his specialized training and 
experience will enable him to get quickly 


to the seat of our trouble and to effect a 


cure, if such is possible. 


The ability to get quickly to the heart of 


a bonding problem and to provide a 





Photograph courtesy of 
Cowan & Dengler, Inc. 
and Hinze Ambrosia, Inc. 


solution therefor, is one of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the FaD’s under- 


writing organization. 


With a background of 41 years of ex- 
perience in furnishing all types of fidelity 
and surety bonds, the FaD is equipped to 


meet the bonding requirements of its 


agents and their clients in a manner that 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT 


COMPANY OF MARYLAND ¢ BALTIMORE 


satisfaction for the latter. 


spells increased profits for the former and 


FIDELITY AND 
SURETY BONDS 
BURGLARY AND 
PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE 
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What Would You Sell Mr. Zee? 


A thought-provoking feature in the 
September Pioneer, published by the Em- 
ployers’ Group, sent out this week to 
agents, is the problem of a Mr. Zee; ad- 
vertising manager of a _ mid-western 
men’s clothing store, who is in the mar- 
ket for insurance if he can be convinced 
that he needs it. Mr. Zee hates “high 
pressure salesmen” worse than poison; 
flatly refuses to tell what kinds of insur- 
ance he is now carrying or to allow his 
present policies to be examined. He is 
agreeable, however, to listening to rec- 
ommendations on the kinds of insurance 
an agent thinks he should have, and why. 
“Then,” he says, “if you can show me 
that I need something insurance-wise 
that I have not yet purchased, I’ll buy 
such policies as may be needed from you 


and in addition you can handle all my 
insurance from now on.” 


His Financial and Property Holdings 


Anxious to get as many suggestions as 
possible on how Mr. Zee’s problem can 
best be solved, the Pioneer presents for 
agents’ guidance the following picture of 
his property holdings, based on informa- 
tion furnished by him: With a salary of 
$5,000 a year and about $10,000 in bonds 


paying 5%, he owns a $12,000 house free 
and clear, brick construction and heated 
by oil burner; has also automatic hot 
water system. Drives a $1,300 car which 
is housed in his own garage, occupying 
part of 7,000 square feet on which he 
pays taxes. His wife also drives the 
car and between them they average l,- 
500 miles a month. 

His personal property includes furni- 
ture, clothing, jewelry, rugs, silverware, 
etc., to the value of $5,000. He has two 
children, ages 6 and 8, and he himself 
is 37. The Zees are fourth rate golfers. 
Every fall he takes a two weeks’ hunt- 
ing trip. They have a maid in the house- 
hold who makes herself generally useful. 


The Zees’ standard of living costs them’ 


about $4,000 a year exclusive of insur- 
ance premiums. 

Of an open mind on his insurance hold- 
ings, Mr. Zee is anxious to have his in- 
surance program brought up-to-date so 
that he will feel certain of adequate in- 
surance. The Pioneer warns, however, 
that he will be quick to spot a commis- 
sion-hungry insurance agent. 

The Employers’ Group welcomes sug- 
gestions on this individual problem, feel- 
ing that the more answers received, the 
greater will be the assistance given to 
producers handling actual tases on the 
production “firing liné,” 


STACK RETURNS FROM TOUR 





National Bureau Safety Director Ad- 
dressed One. Hundred Colleges 
and Organizations 

Dr. Herbert J. Stack, safety supervisor 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, has returned from 
a 10,000 miles lecture trip through six- 
teen states, speaking on safety matters 
and the rising graph of automobile acci- 
dents. He talked at fifty colleges and 
universities and almost as many luncheon 
and safety clubs. 

During the trip Dr. Stack saw four 
persons killed in auto accidents. He 
himself suffered a smashed fender. He 
found that the leisurely life of the South 
greatly lessened the accident risks down 
there. 

On his return the New York World- 
Telegram ran a feature story about his 
theory concerning nervousness and acci- 
dents. ‘Dr. Stack said that people may 


- be “accident prone” due to nervousness, 


irritability, weariness, depression, preoc- 
cupation, intoxication, both mental and 
alcoholic, induced by excessive joy, deep 
grief, unpleasant experiences with the 
family, business associates or taxi driv- 
ers and traffic cops. 

Dr. Stack, this fall, will resume his 
duties as supervisor of child safety dem- 
onstration in the New York public schools 
and lecturer on the subject at Colum- 
bia and Rutgers universities. 





Customer files are a 
sure source of new 
business. Cor ntact, 
confidence, belief are 


established. 


Cultivating customer 
files will one day be 


accepted custom. Con- 








tinental, however, can 
assist you NOW. 


Agency growth, stabil- 
ity, progress are fur- 
thered by 
tal representation and 
strengthened by Conti- 
nental DURABILITY. 


Continen- 


CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY-ASSURANCE-COMPANIES 


CHICAGO, 





ILLINOIS 


————___ 





PORTLAND LUNCHEON TO BEHA 

James A. Beha, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, was , 
guest of the Oregon general agents and 
managers of casualty insurance compa. 
nies at a luncheon during the Commis. 
sioners Convention at Portland last week. 
He discussed rates and acquisition cost, 





B. J. McGINN ABROAD 
B. J. McGinn, American Surety vice. 


“president, and Mrs. McGinn are on, 


six weeks’ trip to Europe where they will 
spend most of their time in London ani 
Paris with a possible visit to Italy. 


Use All Tools In Kit 


(Continued from Page 12) 


the cut glass specimen contaifier up or 
down the line, but above all “use your 
head,” our dean of supervisors puts it, 
Keep that fightingly fit all the time and 
don’t fail to use it. Many a possible pdl- 
icy has been frittered away because of 
lack of head work. Many a potential 
prospect has been gobbled up by a rival 
agent because of lack of head work, zeal 
to use the pencil, or the printed form in- 
stead of being quick on the mental trig- 
ger has meant loss of business. 

Another tool in the personal kit is an 
attractive personality. Here is a_ tool 
that can be polished and_ sharpened 
through proper grooming. John Doe, 
underwriter, must have the insurance “it” 
or he is destined to mediocrity. In golf 
they call it stance, and to develop stance 
men spend an infinite amount of time 
before and after office hours and on Sun- 
days. You think you have it and then 
you don’t, but unless you do the “birdies” 
won’t show up. 


Training in Technique 


The second compartment we will call 
the training in insurance technique. It 
is fundamental and vital. To our mind 
the high mortality among life insurance 
agents is to quite an extent due to im- 
»roper and inadequate training. Too 
tnany promising potential agents have 
been lost to the profession because they 
have been thrown off the dock into the 
insurance’ maelstrom to shift for them- 
selves instead of being properly taught to 
swim. It takes a deal of shaping to 
make a good agent out of a promising 
candidate. This in no wise minimizes the 
importance of the agent schooling him- 
self in addition to all his company may 
have to offer in insurance schools, su- 
pervisor training, insurance _ institutes, 
sales methods, sales helps, texts, etc. 

_Compartment “C” we will call the spe- 
cial assistance compartment. One tool 
that it contains is the always available 
yet often little used and frequently 
abused tool, the supervisor. Frankly 
speaking he is a pretty human sort of 
an individual and a mighty help, espe- 
cially to the beginner. He is the imme- 
djate contact with the central office and 
is a veritable Gamaliel on insurance mat- 
ters. He teaches by doing as well as by 
telling and many a doubtful prospect is 
pulled across the line because the super- 
visor is on the job. At spying out new 
prospects he is a veritable “truffle hog.” 
To the discouraged agent he is a true 
friend in time of need. 


Use Printed Matter 


Compartment “D” in the kit is the 
much neglected and too little used print- 
ed matter made available by the home 
office compartment. The extent to which 
this can and will be used is found in the 
combination “bird-dog” circular and ap- 
plication. Another, the special accident 
visual presentation. Scarcely an agent 
who has not greatly increased his acct 
dent production through the se of these. 
If the idea is good for the auto policy 
and other types of accident policies, why 
not for other forms. 

And then don’t neglect your. imagina- 
tion. Every successful insurance agent 
should have a good imagination an 
should use it. A leading underwriter says 
you must be a good actor to sell insut- 
ance. He is dead right. You must be 
all that, but to be a good actor you must 
have a serviceable imagination. That 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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i < Why do brokers, life insurance agents and agents sell the Ac- 


mind ; 
~ cident contracts of The Employers’ Group? We asked several of 
Too 

have these gentlemen. Practically all of them gave the same three 
they 
the 
1¢€m- 
ht to 


g to the greatest of these is service. 


reasons. Contract, organization, service . . . these three, but 


ae No insurance man can afford to place accident insurance in a 


company that talks technicalities after the accident. 


ntly ; The Employers’ Group doesn’t quibble over personal accident 


spe- claims. And the insurance man appreciates this fact. 


per- The Accident Number of 
new The Employers’ Pioneer 
08. will give you some inter- 


esting information. A re- 
quest for your copy incurs 
no obligation. 





ome The Employers’ Group 
po 110 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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doesn’t necessarily imply that you must 
be a hearse chauffeur, but you must be 
able through dramatic approach or reac- 
tion to get positive insurance prospect 
action. 

What we believe to be the most useful 
compartment of the agent’s kit we will, 
for the want of a better name, term the 


Estabished Business Compartment. Tools 
therein contained are the Old Policyhold- 
er, the Accident Policyholder, the Group 
Policyholder. Working on the theory 
that the grass is greener on the distant 
knoll in the next forty, many an agent, 
especially the newer one, neglects these 
fertile sources of apps, and much good 
business is lost, and the insurance snow 
ball builds up just that much less rapidly. 





ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
By John W. deForest, 


Assistant Superintendent of Agencies, Home Office 


Last year in the discussion of accident 
insurance we placed before you our an- 
alysis of the situation. At that time we 
stated that nothing funda- 
mentally wrong with the accident busi- 


there was 
ness as it was being conducted, but as 
far as our company was concerned there 
which 
First, 
large a proportion of our agents were 


were three conditions existing 


were decidedly unhealthy. too 
not producing this line; second, a num- 
ber were diverting their writings to other 
companies; and, finally, certain general 
agencies were entirely off their stride in 
accident production, 

Our suggestion was that the root of 
these difficulties was a lack of instruc- 
tion in the company’s accident facilities 
in your agency meetings and a lack of 
persistent pressure on the agent for ac- 
cident applications. The remedies sug- 
gested were four in number: (1) See 
that your supervisors know the accident 
business; (2) train your new agents to 
sell accident insurance; (3) rekindle the 
enthusiasm of your old agents for this 
line; and (4) establish quotas for your 
men and keep everlastingly after them 
to fulfill these quotas. 

To support your efforts in the accom- 
plishment of these objectives we have 
endeavored to develop a Home Office 
platform that would dovetail in a definite 
and practical way with your individual 
plans. Accordingly, the Foundation 
training course in accident insurance was 
published early in the year to aid you 
in your instruction of the new agent. The 
underwriting department prepared sever- 
al new policies in keeping with the trend 
of the times. These certainly enhanced 
our position from a competitive point of 
view. 

Increased recognition was offered to 
accident leaders through the medium of 
special cards and stationery, and a much 
larger proportion of space in the Life 
Aetna-izer has been devoted to publicity 
for accident accomplishments, accident 
material and sales helps. These adjust- 
ments were designed to assist you in 
generating and maintaining Accident en- 
thusiasm among Life Aetna-izers. 


What Has Been Accomplished 


Now let us turn to the present and 
gauge the sum total of what has been 
accomplished to date. You have estab- 
lished a record of increases in new busi- 
ness which on a proportional basis is su- 
perior to that of any other large com- 
pany whose figures we have seen. In 
the first seven months of 1931 your new 
paid premiums exceeded those for the 
twelve months of 1930. That is an out- 
standing accomplishment. In the month 
of June you paid for a greater volume of 
new accident and health premiums than 
have been received in any one month 
since December, 1925. 

During the past three months the ab- 
normally heavy lapse rate experienced 
early in the year has more than been 
offset by the substantial writings of new 
business so that the total paid figures 
have increased over last year. Perhans 
the high light of the whole record was 
the fact that all but three of the Life 
General Agents holding the accident 
franchise showed an increase in new paid 


premiums for the first eight months of 
the year. 

Now for the future. We do not say 
to you that the following conclusions are 
incontrovertable facts. We do affirm, 
however, that they represent the results 
of careful investigation and we will pro- 
ceed along lines dictated by these con- 
clusions until such time as we find a bet- 
ter plan or until changing conditions 
have pointed the way to a new pro- 
cedure. 

As we see it, our progress in the year 
to come will depend mainly upon (1) 
your success in conserving business al- 
ready on the books; (2) the skill of your 
supervisors, and (3) your own attitude 
toward this matter of accident produc- 
tion. Let us discuss these three points 
in order. 


Three Conclusions 


(1) Conservation is most important to 
both general agent and agent in this 
yearly renewable line with its commis- 
sion ‘rates the same for both new and 
renewal business. But it is necessary for 
you to press for the renewal of business 
with the same vigor that you drive for 
new production. The salvaged premiums 
are just ds valuable to you as new busi- 
ness; indeed, they usually prove more 


valuable, as business once renewed is‘ 


more permanent than first year business. 

(2) Your supervisors, being human, 
naturally prefer to do those things which 
they can accomplish most effectively. 
Consequently, unless they are skilled ac- 
cident salesmen, they shun a discussion 
of this form of protection with both 
agent and prospect. Obviously, the agent 
reflects this attitude so that if the super- 
visor is not thoroughly sold on and well 
grounded in accident insurance, the 
agent can hardly be expected to secure 
results in this line. Visits made by the 
home office staff in the interests of acci- 
dent insurance during the coming year 
will be designed particularly to aid you 
in improving the skill of your supervis- 
ors and in stimulating their enthusiasm 
for this line. 

(3) We know that the attitude of the 
general agent is reflected by the super- 
visor, his attitude in turn is accepted by 
the agent and, as the agent thinks, so 
goes the accident record of the company. 
When you tell us frankly of your ideas 
relating to Accident Insurance it does 
not seem to be difficult to come to a 
mutually helpful conclusion, but results 
convince us that working in the back of 
the minds of some of you gentlemen 
there are three negative thoughts. If 
we could “scotch” those three hallucina- 
tions this morning it would be the 
equiqvalent of a substantial volume in 
new premiums. 


“Scotching” Negative Thoughts 


Some of you feel that accident insur- 
ance (1) is not profitable to you; (2) that 
there is too much grief in connection 
with it, and that when all is said and 
done (3) it is small potatoes and not 
worthy of your attention. 

(1) “This is not a profitable line for 
you,” the answer to this idea is “vol- 
ume.” A small volume of any line of 
insurance today is likely to prove un- 
profitable to a general agent. You can- 
not write a small volume of life insur- 


ance and expect to survive. However, a 
growing volume of accident insurance 
will not only pay its own freight but 
carries with it many bi-products a fair 
appraisal of which will show a definite 
profit. : 

(2) “Too much grief.” Of course, ac- 
cident business has too much grief and 
so has life insurance. If it were not so 
we would not have jobs, for the business 
could be done by mail. When you con- 
sider the fact that for the most part re- 
newal commissions are the same as first 
year commissions, on a comparative basis 
it would seem that it might have much 
more grief and still pay dividends to 
both general agent and agent. 

(3) “It is small potatoes.” We agree 
with your thought providing you are 
willing to accept a paltry $100 or $200 a 
month in new premiums in an average 
sized agency. If, however, you will defi- 
nitely and vigorously direct the efforts 
of each producer to building a minimum 
account of $5,000 so that your average 
agent is receiving $100 a month in com- 
missions, new and renewal, from his ac- 
cident account, it certainly will not be 
small potatoes for him, and the total re- 
sults for your office will grow far beyond 
the small potato stage in your estima- 
tion. 

On a recent semi-monthly report from 
one general agency there appeared the 
names of several substantial accident 


State of New York—Insurance Departmen 
Albany 


I, George S. Van Schaick, Superintendent oj 
Insurance of the State of New York, hereby cer. 
tify pursuant to law, that the Pacific Mutual Lif 
Insurance Company of Los Angeles, California, 
is duly licensed to transact the business of Health 
and Accident Insurance, in this state and in its 
statement filed for the year ended December 3}, 
1930, shows the following condition: 

Aggregate amount of admitted 

ARRIBA ARTS © eee $179,066,404.76 
Aggregate amount of Liabilities 

(except Capital and Surplus) 








including reinsurance ....... 164,528,160,25 
Amount of actual paid-up Capi- 

TS 5 coe ee Ay Sd sk 4,840,000.00 
Surplus over all liabilities... ... 9,698,244.5) 
Amount of Income for the year 9,712,972.94 
Amount of Disbursements for the 

SIRE ae RE ie pee 6,495 ,878.87 
producers. One of them paid for ap- 


proximately $1,000 in new premiums. Do 
you not feel that that man, encouraged 
by approximately $250 in new accident 
commissions for his half month’s work, 
would have more good life prospects than 
the agent who had not earned a penny 
in accident commissions during the same 
period of time? And certainly he should 
be confirmed in the closing habit. 
With business conditions as they are 
we are confronted with the necessity of 
securing more interviews per agent if we 
are to maintain our volume of new busi- 
ness. This means that the development 
of prospects is of paramount importance. 





MODERN TRENDS IN ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


By H. W. Florer, 
Agency Assistant, Home Office 


You have seen Mr. Luther’s announce- 
ment that the new paid Accident pre- 
miums for the first seven months of 1931 
exceeded the new paid business for the 
entire year of 1930. This record has 
meant some of the biggest months in the 
history of the accident business in the 
Life General Agencies. Of itself it in- 
dicates the salability of accident insur- 
ance during these times. An analysis of 
the figures discloses two important facts 
which now call for discussion. 

The first is the very general accept- 
ance of the medical reimbursement idea 
as initially expressed by the Ideal and 
Model contracts. Some time ago, as a 
result of the demand for the medical re- 
imbursement feature, the Capital acci- 
dent policy was issued in order to pro- 
vide medical reimbursement for those 
unable to purchase weekly indemnity 
contracts, i. e., unemployed women, re- 
tired business men, and for those people 
who wished to supplement rather than 
replace existing Accident contracts. 

New Life and Limb Contract 

Recent developments have brought 
about changes in the Capital accident 
policy so that it may now be written to 
provide varying amounts of medical ex- 
pense reimbursement. A much broader 
range in size of contracts has been de- 
veloped. 

The issuance of the Capital accident 
policy brought many demands from the 
field for a similar coverage coupled with 
an accidental death feature. The acci- 
dent department meets this demand by 
the issuance of the new Life and Limb 
contract with medical reimbursement 
feature. The cost of this new contract 
is decidedly less than the old Life and 
Limb policy combined with the medical 
reimbursement rider. Various amounts 
are available. Regular applications will 
be required. 

Enthusiastic reception of the Ideal and 
Model contracts has prompted the an- 
nouncement by the accident department 
of the availability of the Ideal and Model 
contracts for female risks. The rate for 
female risks is arrived at by taking the 
next highest classification to the one 
shown opposite the applicant’s occupa- 
tion as it appears in the Accident Man- 
ual. ‘ This means that female risks 


classed A, B and C will take B, C and D 
rates respectively, and a special rate will 


be promulgated for female D Classifica- 
tion. 
Earned Income as Sales Feature 

Now to the second conclusion drawn 
from the accident records: The average 
business man is aware of the tremendous 
increased importance of his earned in- 
come during the past eighteen months 
and the alert salesman has readjusted his 
method of presentation to take advan- 
tage of this fact. As earned income in- 
creases in importance, so does accident 
insurance—its protector. The province 
of accident insurance primarily is to 
protect earned income. We know that a 
sale nowadays means hitting a little hard- 
er and a little closer home. The oppor- 
tunity to accomplish this has been pro- 
vided by the increased importance of 
earned income. : 

Now as to the methods. The public is 
buying only what it needs. Evidently we 
should point out necessity of earned in- 
come in order to make possible the pur- 
chase of necessities and comforts and in 
order to build business credit and invest- 
ment income. 

We should next point out what the ac- 
cident can do to earned income, showing 
that the loss of earned income may mean 
privation, the wrecking of business cred- 
it and even destitution. We should make 
it plain that accident insurance is the 
only bulwark against such results. It 
provides the guarantee that a certaim 
proportion of earned income will be con- 
tinued in event of disability by accident. 

The modern type policy provides, 
through the medical reimbursement fea- 
ture, that earned income will be protect- 
ed against the inroads of medica! ex- 
pense. Medical reimbursement goes fur- 
ther in the protection of earned income 
because it makes possible the purchase 
of adequate medical treatment. Proper 
medical treatment may hasten recovery. 
Physical recovery implies recovery 0 
earning ability. 

Both the weekly indemnity feature and 
the medical reimbursement feature 
should be presented to the prospect 1” 
the light of their relation to earned in- 
come. 

All this means that we must sell the 
idea of accident insurance, its necessity: 
the reason for its existence, and that wé 
must then prescribe the remedy in the 
form of an accident insurance contract. 
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80 YEARS 


OF SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 


Recently the Massachusetts Mutual 
Celebrated Its 80th Birthday! 


OUR score years of building! Throughout that period the 

Massachusetts Mutual has earned an enviable reputation for 

sound judgment and able, progressive management—for 
sympathetic understanding of its policyholders’ problems and a 
strict adherence to the highest ideals of business conduct. 


Changing conditions bring changing needs! The Massachu- 
setts Mutual has ever been alert to the modern trend—the new 
standards of living..... and during all these years has kept its 
judgment flexible, constantly adjusting itself to meet the n new prob- 
lems of protection and conservation. 


Weare particularly grateful to our old policyholders for laying 
the foundation of this great business—those who have passed on 
the inspiring traditions of our Company and have helped so mate- 
rially to raise it to its present high position. 


AND NOW— 


in the beginning of our 81st year—we | 
pledge ourselves anew to maintain the same 
high standards of service and fair treatment 


of policyholders for which the Company is 
so well known. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of Massachusetts Mutual 
Insurance Now in Force 
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New 


Life Underwriters Big 


National Convention 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 22—The convention 
makers of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters will be overlooking a 
real convention drawing card if they do 
not make the managers’ group meetings a 
permanent feature of their annual gath- 
erings. With a large hall crowded to 
the doors, the first full day meeting of 
this kind was held on Tuesday in the 
William Penn Hotel, the excessive heat, 
more reminiscent of middle July rather 
than late September, not*preventing lead- 
ing managers and general agents from 
participating and giving generously of 
their ideas and experiences. Most every- 
one was in shirt-sleeves, prepared to for- 
get the unusual temperature, so interest- 
ing was the program. 

That this new managers’ section has 
already taken a tremendous hold on the 
convention was indicated by the spon- 
taneous resolution from the floor at the 
afternoon’s general session that this fea- 
ture be recommended to the incoming 
officials of the National Association for 
continuance at next year’s meeting. 

John C. McNamara, Guardian Life, 
New York, put this sentiment into words 
when he moved that the present chair- 


| man, Alexander E. Patterson, Penn Mu- 


tual, Chicago, carry on as an interim 
chairman of the managers’ section with 
the power to appoint a committee to 
confer with the officials of the National 
Association so as to make this gathering 
a permanent feature of the convention. 


This prompted a wholehearted vote of 
appreciation to Chairman Patterson for 
his conduct of the meeting, the impres- 
sive group of speakers he had selected 
and his ability to keep things moving 
regardless of the heat of the day. His 
committee included J. Elliott Hall, Penn 
Mutual, New York City; Clay W. Ham- 
lin, Mutual Benefit, Buffalo; E. B. Thur- 
man, Mutual Benefit, and ex-officio, John 
Marshali Holcombe, Jr., Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, and John W. 
Yates, Massachusetts Mutual, who is 
chairman of the national convention pro- 
gram committee. 


Speaking of the continuance of the 
managers’ section, Chairman Patterson 
said nothing could be more necessary 
to the forward movement of life insur- 
ance. Most companies long since have 
recognized that only through their gen- 
tral agents and managers can they cure 
the curse of heavy lapsation, the evils 
of twisting and the danger of high mor- 
tality. Raising the standard of their 
-4gents and in the last analysis the gen- 


eral conduct of the life insurance busi- 
ness, if it is to go forward, must be done 
through and with the co-operation of 
their general agents and managers. 
Continuing, Mr. Patterson said: 


Tribute to Edward A. Woods 


“We are particularly fortunate that this 
first meeting should be held in the city 
of Pittsburgh. It was here, within a 
stone’s throw of this meeting, that that 
great leader labored for forty-seven 
years. It was through his work largely 
that the general agents and managers 
of all companies enjoy the prestige that 
is theirs today. It was through his un- 
tiring efforts and far-sighted vision or- 
ganization-wise that we have the meth- 
ods that we all are using to such success 
today. He has reared a great structure 
that is a model to us all and a monu- 
ment to that great genius and peerless 
leader—Edward A. Woods. 

“Ours is a great business, but has it 
ever occurred to you that it is one of 
the few businesses in the world today 
that has no ‘trade secrets’? We give 
freely to each other. No man who has 
refused to share his plans and methods 
has ever become a truly great general 
agent in the life insurance business. That 
is what will be done here today. Some 
of the great leaders in progressive 
thought in agency management in Am- 
erica will tell you how they do it. When 
I was honored by being asked to be 
chairman of this meeting I agreed to 


tackle the job provided I was net to be. 


limited in picking the speakers. The 
one qualification was that each one must 
have done the job. There must be no 
theorists. It is upon that principle that 
your program has been built. This is 
a day of specialization. You will see 
that the program has been ‘specialized.’ 
Each speaker has been picked with that 
thought in mind.” 


J. C. McNamara Tells of Methods 


“An Agency’s Past, Present and Fu- 
ture” was the stiff subject assigned John 
C. McNamara, Guardian Lifé general 
agent of New York City, but he covered 
the subject in a masterful fashion. In 
a few years he has built up an agency 
with 140 full time men, an organization 
which last year paid for $25,000,000 of 
business. 

A long-time view is necessary in oper- 
ating an agency, Mr. McNamara de- 
clared. The outlook for the present is 
of minor importance. An agent’s past 
needs reflection; his present demands an- 
alysis; and his future should be a system 


of careful planning based on both reflec- 
tion and analysis, he said. 

“Agency work is far more difficult than 
is apparent on the surface,” Mr. Mc- 
Namara said. “As a first principle, the 
active managers and supervisors of the 
agency should be hard-working and set 
a good example for their agents. An 
early start in the day is a good habit 
to get into. Our organization’s hours in 
New York are from 8:30 to 5:30 and we 
often stay much later. Of.course, these 
hours must depend upon territory. 

“As a second principle in agency man- 
agement, the agency head must be emi- 
nently fair. An agent’s contract should 
be vested so as to provide fair compen- 
sation. Also, and this is important, this 
compensation should be uniform for all 
men. Excess commissions are one of 
the greatest evils in the business. If 
they were justifiable, the company would 
promote them. Only a weak agency will 
pay excess commissions and it will stay 
weak, for a weaker agency will come 
along and offer bigger excess commis- 
sions and take the man.” 


Tip on Financing 

Mr. McNamara said that he hoped the 
managers had learned their lesson in fi- 
nancing, and urged them not to finance 
new men unsecured. Financing will stim- 
ulate growth, he admitted, but secured 
financing will do the same without suf- 
fering the loss which the other entails. 
Any type of financing must be, at any 
event, only a temporary measure, he said. 

“It should be figured that all debit bal- 
ances of agents be wiped off the books 
as soon as possible on some regular pay- 
ment plan,” the speaker said. “The soon- 
er the men become financially independ- 
ent, the better the chances for their 
success. 

“Moreover, an agency manager should 
be a selling man producing personally 
$500,000 of business. He must be earn- 
ing enough money to attract the right 
kind of men. He must have settled: his 
own financial problems if he expects to 
be of influence to the men under him. 


Sub-managers can train new men early - 


in the morning and late in the afternoon 
and be free to spend the balance of the 
day in personal solicitation work.” 
Holcombe Talks on Keeping Business 
How to make the business stay on 
the books was disctssed from all angles 
by John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., mana- 
ger of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau. Mr. Holcombe said that he 
doubted if most managers appreciate the 






Managers Section Sets Pace For 





Made Chairman of 


Managers Section | 








ALEXANDER E. 


PATTERSON 


large amount of remuneration which de- 
velops from business which stays on the 
books for a period of five years or longer. 

The problem of conserving business 
covers two fields, Mr. Holcombe said— 
first, all of those things done in an agen- 
cy which tend to produce lapses; and 
secondly, all of those thimgs done after 
a lapse with a view to ‘reinstatement. 
Conservation is prevention, reinstate- 
ment, cure, he said, and urged the man- 
agers to take care of the problem as 
they would in the case of disease, work- 
ing for prevention rather than having 
to work for cure. 

Some managers are doing good con- 
servation work by stressing the subject 
in agency meetings, he said, and by en- 
couraging annual premium business. 
Moreover, many are putting this work 
in the hands of one man, giving him full 
responsibility to iron out conservation 
problems, and this seems to be bringing 
results. Other managers insist that their 
agents see their policyholders at frequent 
intervals, thus building up permanent 
good will. 

Home Office Interest 

Home offices are viewing the question 
in far different manner than they did 
ten years ago, this being a promising fac- 
tor, Mr. Holcombe said. Most of their 
agency departments now work with a 
double purpose in mind, getting new bus- 
iness on the books and keeping the old 
there. 

As a program which should result in 
bringing a good class of business, Mr. 
Holcombe recommended the following 
steps: 

First, a manager should be eternally on 
the watch for new men, and furthermore, 
be extremely careful in selecting them. 

Second, when he describes the work 
to the new man, he should give him a 
thorough understanding of the necessity 
of writing permanent business. 

Third, in training the man, he should 
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see that the new agent is directed into 
the right sort of channels, those places 
where it has been proven the right kind 
of business lies. 

Fourth, the manager should maintain 
a definite program of stimulation and su- 
Mr. Holcombe strongly urged 
that the managers give more glory to the 
man writes the business which 
sticks. Commendation is usually given 
the man who writes the most business, 
and the other fellow, who may be the 
better agent in the long run, is neg- 
lected. 


pervision. 


who 


A Slow Process 

The process of building up a good 
agency is slow work and this should be 
understood by new managers, the speak- 
er added. The manager must be patient 
and not expect too quick results. It 
takes time to get good men, more time 
to train them properly, and more time 
to get them producing. An agency with- 
out a conservation plan is only “jumping” 
to its goal. 
give it the needed momentum. 

John L. Wood Discusses Training 

The only speaker on the managers’ 
program who came “from the outside” 
was John L. Wood, manager of the sales 
education and promotion division of the 
National Cash Register Co. and he made 
a hit with a brief address which was 
full of practical ideas. 

Mr. Wood observed that there was a 
definite softening in men in business be- 
fore the depression. Salesmen, in par- 
ticular, he said, weren’t continuing to 
use the methods which had made them 
successful, were beginning to live on their 
past reputations and working far below 
their capabilities. 

In order to improve the situation now, 
he urged the managers present to try 
and improve the state of mind of their 
men. Bad mental condition is sure to 
bring bad results, he said. Moreover, 
a definite training program is necessary, 


Proper conservation will 


not only for the new men, but for all 
men in the agency. Teach the men 
through the eye method, Mr. Wood said. 
He believes that impressions reached 


through the eyes are more valuable and 
lasting than those reached through 
Then, he added, give the 
agents an incentive. Point out to them 
the results possible to attain. 

Mr. Wood said that he believes that 
salesmen be the ones to lead the 
world out of the present depression. They 
have a magnificent opportunity, and it 


is a worthy challenge for all. 


conversation. 


will 


Holgar J. Johnson on Retraining 

The morning session of the managers’ 
meeting was closed by a stirring address 
by Holgar J. Johnson, well known Pitts- 
burgh manager of the Penn Mutual and 
general chairman of this year’s conven- 
tion, who has built up a fine agency in 
a short period of time. There was a 
noticeable silence throughout his address 
as the audience seemed to be hanging 
on to every word uttered. Mr. Johnson 
discussed the Established 
Man.” Some extracts from his address 
will be found elsewhere in this paper. 

Wm. L. Boyce Tells of His Plans 

Some worth-while advice on how to 
secure new agents and get them into 
prompt production was given by William 
L. Boyce, Equitable Society manager of 
Syracuse who has made an outstanding 
record since 1928, in a talk given before 
the Rural group session of the mana- 


“Retraining 


gers’ conference on Tuesday afternoon. 
Mr. Boyce since 1928 has increased his 
agency from $3,000,000 a year, with eigh- 
ty agents, to $20,000,000 a year with 241 
agents. 

Mr. Boyce frankly admitted that he 
didn’t know what particular type makes 
the best life insurance man. He said 
that it is more important that the man- 
ager adopt a definite selective plan. For 
instance, he should decide just how many 
men he wants to hire. He must then 
study the various means of getting these 
men, consider just which type he thinks 
he can best develop. 

After an agent has been signed up, 


the manager should give him a true vi-" 


sion of the business, should make him 
understand what a glorious calling he 
has chosen, Mr. Boyce said. This new 
man should understand just what his 
possibilities are in life insurance, should 
get the realization that he can go just 
about as far as he desires. 
Locality Methods Differ 

Agency methods will differ with locali- 
ties, the Syracuse manager added. Cir- 
cularization will work in some commu- 
nities, for instance, but not in other. 
Cold canvass will work in some places, 
but not in other. The territory will nec- 
essarily have to be carefully studied. 

Mr. Boyce urged the managers to let 
their new men see them (the managers) 
in action. Let them understand that 
their manager is a go-getter, and they'll 
have far more confidence in him. 

In answering a number of questions 
which were hurled at him rapidly from 
the floor, the Equitable Society manager 
gave other important tips. He told the 
managers that his men were secured 
from various sources, some had been 
salesmen, others clerks or executives. 
The manager must use his own knowl- 
edge of human nature in selecting any 
men, he said. ; 


New Agents in Sparse Sections 

In helping an agent to reach success, 
Mr. Boyce suggested the following pro- 
cedure: First, give him a real vision; 
instil in him the desire to get somewhere 
in the business; second, see that he gets 
constant attention and supervision, see 
that that desire is not allowed to dimin- 
ish; and third, watch for the things 
which are hindering him and preventing 
him from reaching the wanted goal. 

Many managers present were inter- 
ested in the problem of how to secure 
new men in sparsely settled districts. A 
suggestion came forth which brought 
some approval, this being that the best 
thing to do is to procure school teachers 
or others in this type of territory on a 
part-time basis, with the intention of 
gradually working them into permanent 
basis later. The use of circularization by 
mail of these people was also recom- 
mended. 


How Sam Cummings Finances Agents 


O. Sam Cummings, general agent for 
Texas for the Kansas City Life, told 
the managers’ section how he financed 
agents and their business. He said in 
part: 

“There is no more important element 
of agency management than the conduct 
of the financial affairs of an agency and 
no more hazardous problem in connec- 
tion with its conduct than in financing 
agents and their business. While there 
is some uniformity of management pol- 
icy and practice in finding, selecting and 


selling new agents the business of life 
insurance and in the training, stimula- 
tion and direction of agents, it is appar- 
ent that there is the widest divergence 
of opinion on the subject of financing. 

“There will always be disagreement as 
to the advisability of rendering financial 
assistance to agents and as to the best 
plan to employ if any financing is done. 
If some plan of financing seems neces- 
sary or desirable, the method adopted 
will and should vary depending upon the 
type of agency; the class of agents em- 
ployed and their financial needs; the fi- 
nancial ability of the general agent or, 
in the case of branch managers, the 
policy of the company; and the person- 
ality and management experience of the 
general agent or manager. Because of 
the wide variations between agencies in 
regard to these essential considerations 
the financing policy and plan of most 
general agencies and many companies is 
the product of experimentation and grad- 
ual evolution. 

No One Best Plan 

“That is true of the plan in vogue 
in the Texas agency of Kansas City Life. 
In its twenty-seven years’ history every 
known financing scheme has been tried, 
some with unsatisfactory results and 
others with a measure of success. Our 
experience leads me to state that it is 
my conviction that there is no best plan 
for financing agents which will fit agen- 
cies of all types or will even fit all agen- 
cies of one type. The general agent or 
manager who attempts to apply in his 
agency a plan which has proven success- 
ful for some one else, without such adap- 
tation as will make it fit his specific 
needs, is headed for a disappointing ex- 
perience. 

“In this meeting we are interested in 
the exposition of plans actually in opera- 
tion and in the theories of those plans 
rather than in an academic discussion. 
I therefore make no apology for the use 
of the perpendicular pronoun nor for ref- 
erences to the financing plan of the agen- 
cy for the management of which I am re- 
sponsible. If there are any elements of 
this plan which prove useful to you I 
shall be happy, but I warn you that they 
must be adapted rather than adopted. 

“It is my opinion that if any financing 
of agents is to be done there must be 
a definite plan. Any kind of plan is bet- 
ter than no plan. If the plan decided 
upon proves unsatisfactory you can alter 
it, but if there is no plan and each in- 
dividual financing problem is handled in 
a different way no conclusions can be 
reached as to the efficiency of any one 


method and no basis for improvemen 
can be established. 


What Must Be Considered in Plan 


“In devising a financing plan the fj 
lowing things must be taken into ¢q 
sideration: 

“1. Type of agency—rural, small ¢i 
metropolitan center or mixture of an 
two or all three. 

“2. Classes of agents—all full-tin 
agents, brokers, part-time or mixed, 

“3. Types of agents—men accustome 
to very modest incomes or of a bette 
financial class, or both. 

“4. The type of territory in which th 
agency operates and the financial habit 
of the people. 

“5. The financial ability of the gener 
agent or the financing policy of the com 
pany in the case of the branch manager 
Can the general agent finance the pla 
under consideration is a question of vits 
importance which must be settled befor 
any plan is inaugurated. 

“6. The ability of the general agen 
or manager to ‘stand hitched’ to the pla 
adopted and not destroy its effectivenes 
by departure from its principles in th 
cases of individual agents. 

“7, The management experience of th 
general agent or manager which permi 
him to property set-up and wisely at 
minister any plan decided upon. 

“Tt is my opinion that any sound pk 
of financing should be devised to serv 
not only the new man entering the busi 
ness but serve the experienced agent : 
well. 


Shouldn’t Nurse Agents, Says Campbhe 


In discussing “Financing Agents ami 
Their Business,” Gordon H. Campbe 
general agent for the Aetna Life in Ar 
kansas and Louisiana, gave some souni 
advice. Mr. Campbell has 125 men ur 
der him, and has been in the life in- 
surance business thirty years. 

A general agent or manager will ust: 
ally “nurse” an agent who has beet 
granted financial advances, Mr. Campbel 
said. He will do this to his own disat- 
vantage, moreover, for he will neglet! 
the other agent who is usually more de 
serving of his attention. 

Mr. Campbell took up the subject ut 
der the headings: the new agent, th 
agents transferred from another cof 
pany and the established agent. Ht 
said that he usually urged prospectitt 
agents not to go into the business ur 
til they are on a pretty sound financi 
basis. He doesn’t believe in hiring # 
agent who has been with another get 
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Life 


At Opening Session 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 23—The main ball- 
rom of the William Penn Hotel was 
flled to overflowing when President 
George E. Lackey of the National Asso- 
ciation opened the first session on 
Wednesday morning. About the only 
absentees were the members of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table who were then 
holding a meeting in an adjoining room, 
but they would have had a hard job 
finding seats, so filled to capacity was 
the meeting room. A number of songs 
led by James W. McKelvie helped to 
liven things up. 

With befitting grace President Lackey 
welcomed the convention and said that 
he felt sure that their attendance would 
be repaid by the many splendid things 
that the scheduled program would offer. 
He also took occasion to pay tribute to 
the institution of life insurance, men- 
tioning how it has stood up in these 
times as a beacon of light to which the 
distressed have been able to turn. 

On the platform with Mr. Lackey were 
the other national association officers, a 
number of past presidents, members of 
the association’s board of directors, and 
several Pittsburgh representatives. All 
were introduced to the audience by the 
national president. 

Waddell Extends Welcome 

Robert N. Waddell, president of the 
Pittsburgh Association, welcomed the 
delegates on behalf of the local hosts, 
told them that the association was high- 
ly pleased to have the honor of this visit 
and said that he hoped that the local 
hospitality would truly befit the occasion. 
Another greeting from Pittsburgh was 
extended by John Herron, president of 
the City Council. He observed how 
happy thousands of Americans are today 
through the fact that life underwriters 
had been doing their jobs properly. “You 
haven’t the slightest idea of the amount 
of good that you are doing,” Mr. Her- 
ton said. He told how the country had 
come back after previous depressions to 
assume greater prosperity than ever and 
predicted that this would be repeated. 

_ Anote of humor was lent to the open- 
ing session in the brief remarks of Jack 
Shuff of Cincinnati, a former National 
Association president, who paid tribute to 
the great work that life agents are doing 
today, 

_A number of special guests were then 
introduced by Mr. Lackey. Among these 
were Poul H. DuBar of Quebec, former 
President of the Canadian Association of 
Life Underwriters, who brought greet- 
ings from Canada and remarked that the 
National Association was assured of an- 
other hearty welcome in the Dominion 
any time they cared to take advantage 
of the opportunity. Charles G. Taylor, 
assistant manager of the Life Presidents 
Association, offered the greetings of his 
Organization and told how the National 
Association had always co-operated most 
cordially with the association he repre- 
sented, all working in turn for the com- 
Mon good of those in the business. Mr. 

aylor remarked that life insurance 
stands higher in the public’s faith than 
‘ver before, and that those in the busi- 
ness are consequently given a greater re- 
sponsibility to live up to. 

Webb Talk Inspiring 


The next guest introduced was Walter 
Li ebb, vice-president of the National 
ife of U.S. A, the official representa- 


By J. D. Calderwood 


tive of the Life Agency Officers Asso- 
ciation. “One of the prime factors in 
the stabilization of this country will be 
the work of life underwriters,” Mr. Webb 
said. “This is not only my personal 
viewpoint, but also that of many business 
men on the outside who are engaged in 
other lines. The past two years have 
proven that anything can happen to any 
of us. But we should nevertheless be 
encouraged greatly because what has 
transpired during this period has made 
more prospects for life insurance than 
any other thing in past history that I 
can recall. At the present time, the 
minds of men are embedded with the 
idea of the uncertainty of the future, 
and here is a great chance for life 
agents.” 

As chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau of Hartford, Frank L. Jones, 
vice-president of the Equitable Society, 
was next presented to the convention. 
He told how the Bureau was born in 


Pittsburgh ten years ago and had a hard 
time getting under way. However, it is 
now in fine shape and doing a vastly 
important work, he said. The important 
leadership of John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr., has been a big factor in its suc- 
cess, Mr. Jones said. A former presi- 
dent of the National Association, Mr. 
Jones remarked that the body was ex- 
tremely fortunate to have had the serv- 
ices of such a fine president as George 
E. Lackey. 
Californians Make Hit 

The appearance of two attractive 
“bathing beauties,” Miss San Francisco 
and Miss Oakland, Calif., at this time 
brought an ovation from the audience. 
They accompanied E. L. Woodruff, na- 
tional committeeman from San Francis- 
co, whose remarks were listened to with 
interest. On behalf of the San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland Associations, he said 
that he appreciated the acceptance of 
his city’s invitation for the National As- 
sociation to convene on the Coast next 


Grant Taggart, Wyoming Star Producer, 
Proves to Be “Find” of Convention 


Selling in the Sparsely Settled Sections of the State, He Has 
Paid for a Million for Four Years Straight; Often Drives 
for Miles Without Seeing a Prospect 


Pittsburg, Sept. 23—Making no effort 
to bring himself into the limelight, Grant 
Taggart, the tall Westerner from Cow- 
ley, Wyo., who is attending a national 
convention for the first time, could ex- 
press only amazement at the interest 
shown in him and his methods when in- 
terviewed by The Eastern Underwriter 
on Wednesday. To be sure, he has writ- 
ten more than a million for the past four 
years in the sparsely settled Big Horn 
Basin of his state and last year placed 
insurance on 276 lives; but, as Taggart 
puts it, “I’m only a hick from the 
sticks.” a 

For the past seventeen years Taggart 
has represented the Western States Life, 
now known as the California-Western 
States Life, and in this time he has con- 
sistently been its leading producer. Al- 
though the prospects in the Big Horn 
Basin section are few and far between, 
80% of his business has been written in 
this territory; in fact, in a radius of 
sixty miles of his home there are not 
more than 6,000 inhabitants. 


An “App” a Week for Six Years 


Taggart’s record of consecutive week- 
ly production is a laudable one. For 
the past six years he has not failed in a 
single week to sell at least one policy 
and in that time he has insured 1,100 
lives. He is the youngest of a family of 
sixteen children, was born and raised on 
a farm. 

When eighteen years old, a life insur- 
ance manager of his acquaintance urged 
him to try his hand at selling insurance 
rather than devoting his life to milking 
cows and farming; induced him to pro- 
duce $5,000 and thereby get his expenses 
paid to a meeting in a nearby city. Hav- 
ing never even ridden in a train that 
alone was a big incentive for Taggart 
and he was able to sell about $12,000 of 


insurance after school hours. Fascinated 
by the business, he gave more and more 
of his time to it and was soon a full- 
fledged agent well on the road to his 
present splendid success. 

: Work His Only Hobby 

Talking before the Million Dollar 
Round Table meeting on Wednesday, 
Taggart was frank to admit that he was 
his own collection agency, his own sten- 
ographer; that although he belonged to 
a golf club and paid dues regularly he 
had never played on the course; that in 
spite of plenty of good hunting and fish- 
ing in his-section he had never indulged. 
Work is his only hobby and he thinks 
nothing of driving for miles and miles 
and never even seeing a prospect. “I 
know what it means to come home with 
only a $2,000 application after hours of 
traveling. It’s a real thrill to me.” 

Three years from this coming De- 
cember Taggart will become eligible for 
the “Service Bonus Income for Life” of- 
fered by the California-Western States 
Life to its producers in the same man- 
ner as the New York Life holds out 
the distinction which goes with the Nylic 
membership. He has worked hard for 
the honor and deserves it. 





Imperturbable 
Mansur B. 
Oakes There 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 23—Some reporters 
write their heads off at a convention like 
this, but they can take a hint from Man- 
sur B. Oakes, head of the R. & R. Ser- 
vice, who sits imperturbably through ses- 
sion after session, seemingly taking only 
a few notes but storing a lot in his head 
to put on paper later in crisp, straight- 
forward language. 


Underwriters Hang Up S. R. O. Sign 





SAN FRANCISCO NEXT 
CONVENTION CITY 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 23—The 1932 con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters will be held in San 
Francisco, August 15-19. Headquar- 
ters will be the Fairmont and Mark 
Hopkins Hotels on Nob Hill. 











year and that the agents would feel as- 
sured that they would get a hearty wel- 
come. As an expression of good will 
from the people back home, the two 
young ladies distributed silken poppies to 
the delegates as they left the convention 
meetings. 

On behalf of the National Association, 
President Lackey accepted the invita- 
tion of San Francisco and thanked Dr. 
Woodruff .for the original manner in 
which the bid was tendered. 

Another guest, Judge Byron K. Elliott 
of St. Louis, manager and general coun- 
sel of the American Life Convention, was 
introduced. Extending the greetings of 
his organization, Judge Elliott said: “We 
stand as the representatives of one prod- 
uct which has stood up higher because 
of the depression, rather than lower. 
Many businesses have been forced to 
change their products, while life insur- 
ance is just beginning to come into its 
own.” 


Yates Explains Theme 


A stirring address was then given by 
John W. Yates, Massachusetts Mutual 
general of Detroit who was chairman of 
the National Convention Program Com- 
mittee. He was accorded a fine ovation 
for his intelligent and inspiring talk. 
Among other things Mr. Yates said: 


Pilot Players Give Skit 


The next convention 
valuable educational feature and cap- 
tured much applause. It was the pre- 
sentation of a one act play, “What Price 
Policy Loans,” written and directed by 
L. L. McAllister, superintendent of 
agencies of the Pilot Life of North Car- 
olina, who also took the leading role. 
The case was made up entirely of agents 
and home office employes of the Pilot 
Life and they all gave creditable per- 
formances. 

Mr. McAllister played the role of: a 
life underwriter who spent several hec- 
tic days through unfortunate circum- 
stances which developed from loans hav- 
ing been taken on policies by policy- 
holders of his. In most cases the trou- 
ble had been due to his not having taken 
proper care of his client’s affairs. He 
had gotten them loans without secur- 
ing these loans with insurance. Or he 
had not bothered to go out personally 
and study the affairs of his policyhold- 
ers, but had handled these affairs 
through the mail. 


The play brought out that a real live 
life underwriter must not only worry 
about getting new business but must pay 
constant attention also to his clients, 
keeping in close touch with them. 

In addition to Mr. McAllister, the cast 
included Miss Nell Swaim, Mr. and Mrs. 
T. D. Blair, Mrs. Clyde Smith and Bart 
Leiper, who is vice-president of the 
Greensboro Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

The other features of the opening ses- 
sion of the convention were the ad- 
dresses of Miss Sophia Bliven of Phila- 
delphia and Albert E. N. Gray of New- 
atk, both of which are covered in detail 
elsewhere in this issue. 


feature was a 
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Big Writers ‘Vell How ‘They Do It A 


Round “Table Conference 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 23—The Million Dol- 
lar Round Table, which has grown in 
membership this year to 170 as against 
120 a year ago and which is representa- 
tive of more than fifty companies and of 
most states in the Union, held its fifth 
annual meeting on Wednesday with 
Theodore M. Riehle, well known Equit- 
able Society producer, as chairman. 

The hit of the meeting was a tall West- 
erner, Grant Taggart of Wyoming, who 
operates entirely in the rural territory ad- 
jacent to the town of Cowley, 700 popu- 
lation. The Big Horn Basin, he calls it, 
east of Yellowstone Park. For the past 
seventeen years he has been the leading 
producer of the Western States Life and 
has written a million for the last four 
years. This was his first appearance at 
a national convention and he was given a 
big hand both in the Round Table ses- 
sion and at the general meeting. 


Riehle Starts Things Moving 

In opening the session Mr. Riehle told 
of the rapidly growing number of mil- 
lion dollar producers and mentioned the 
responsibility which naturally accrues to 
them through the big business which they 
are writing. He cited the stabilizing 
value of business insurance in these 
days and explained how this type of 
business had been a great aid to his own 
personal production during the past year. 
He also recommended that the agents 
read and study Leon Gilbert Simon’s re- 
cent book on “Business Insurance.” 

Mr. Riehle brought out the important 
point that life underwriters would do well 
to take more time with and show more 
interest in the secretaries and confiden- 
tial assistants of the big men whom they 
approach. They oftentimes exert a re- 
markable influence on their employers, 
he said, and urged that they be given 
more consideration. It is frequently a 
good idea, he added, to insure these peo- 
ple while working on their bosses. 

Having recently had a fifteen minute 
interview with President Hoover, Mr. 
Riehle said that he is confident that the 
life insurance business will soon receive 
a strong endorsement from the country’s 
chief executive. 

An interesting feature at this point was 
the presentation of a gavel by Mr. Riehle 
to Earl G. Manning, John Hancock in 
Boston, who presided at last year’s To- 
ronto session. Mr. Manning spoke of 
the necessity of life insurance agents co- 
operating with their local banks and trust 
companies. He read_ several letters 
which he has used with success in help- 
ing to close cases. In these letters he 
portrayed in vivid fashion the value of 
life insurance trusts. 

Stress Put on Annuities and Policy 

Loans 

The two problems which were given the 
greatest consideration at the Round Ta- 
ble were policy loans and old age an- 
nuities. Speaker after speaker gave gen- 
erously of their experience in these two 
particulars, one of the best policy loan 
suggestions being submitted by Eugene 
B. Stinde, independent writer, St. Louis. 
A client of his had borrowed $76,000, 
the limit on his policy, at 6% interest. 
Feeling that he could save this man 
money, Mr. Stinde went to a bank pres- 
ident of his acquaintance, said to him, 
“You're having a hard time loaning out 
money, this should help you,” and pro- 
ceeded to tell him how he could get him 
a loan of $76,000 at 4%4.%. Stinde then 
returned to his client and put the propo- 
sition up to him of getting the bank loan 
at a lower rate of interest than by 
borrowing on his policy. The man was 


By Wallace L. Clapp 


sold on the idea, the loan was shifted 
from the insurance company to the bank, 
and Mr. Stinde has the satisfied feeling 
that the loan will be paid back to the 
bank much faster than to the insurance 
company. 

On old age annuities, Samuel I. Vo- 
gelson, the Equitable Society’s big Phila- 
delphia producer, told how he was com- 
bating building and loan competition in 
his city by arranging that the $100 units 
of the Equitable’s annuity plan be taken 
more or less as a banking proposition 
by the client. Describing a specific case 
he said: “I arranged to take my man’s 
application for twelve units, arranged 
with the bank to have them presented 





ROBERT A. BROWN HEADS 
NEXT YEAR’S ROUND TABLE 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 24—Robert A. 

Pacific Mutual Life at Los 

Angeles, was elected chairman of the 

1932 Million Dollar Round Table ses- 

sion at the conclusion of the session 

at this convention. 


Brown, 


To be associated 
with him in preparing the program 
are James W. Stokes, Mutual Benefit, 


Philadelphia, and M. J. Donnelly, 
Newcastle, Pa., Edward A. Wood: 
Agency. 











as twelve notes (not necessarily with the 
client’s signature), and each month he is 
reminded by the bank of the due date 
and pays accordingly.” This plan has in- 
creased Mr. Vogelson’s premiums by 
50%. 

James M. Stokes, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Mutual Benefit star, added zest to the 
meeting when he called for “ideas rather 
than experiences.” This was a boomer- 
ang to him as he was promptly asked’ to 
submit one himself. He met the chal- 
lenge. Taking old age annuities as his 
theme, he pictured a 48-year-old man 
with a good income, life insurance hold- 
ings, children in college, and on the road 
to comfortable old age. He would ask 
such a man: “What are you doing to 
accumulate principal which you can fall 
back on as established income after you 
have reached age 65 years; a principal 
that will withstand the temptations of 
the stock market and its fluctuations? 
Don’t you want a guaranteed, carefree 
old age income?” In presenting this ap- 
peal Mr. Stokes has represented him- 
self not as a life insurance agent but 
as an estate analyzer. He has sold a 
large number of retired annuities already. 


36 Equitable Society Writers on Hand 


By far the largest number of million 
dollar writers present from any one com- 
pany were the thirty-six who represented 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. S. 
D. Weissman, who represents the So- 
ciety in Boston, said that he is spending 
more time this year with present policy- 
holders; that they are anxious now as 
never before to get the advice of a life 
insurance man on their financial prob- 
lems. Isidore Hirschfeld, Society man- 
ager in New York, held the interest with 
a specific case of how he made an es- 
tate analysis for a well-to-do man whom 
he had never solicited and found that a 
considerable part of it was made up of 
common stocks, some bought outright 
and some on margin. This man was 
more than pleased to get an annuity 
plan whereby he could change his setup 
from one of uncertainty to one of se- 
curity. Sam Vogelson, Philadelphia, said 


he was now in the midst of one of his 
biggest production years, featuring an- 
nuities. 

A new angle on life insurance was pre- 
sented by Lloyd H. Bunting, Equitable 
Society producer in New York, when he 
described its usefulness other than as 
protection. Urged by his wife to make 
an investment in a home, Mr. Bunting 
turned to the loan values represented 
in his life insurance policies rather than 
selling stock holdings at a loss. In this 
way, he explained, he was borrowing 
from one part of his estate which had 
not depreciated in value and not sacri- 
ficing that part of his estate which had 
depreciated. Incidentally he has already 
paid back two-thirds of his insurance 
loans out of income. Mr. Bunting rec- 
ommended that this plan be put up to 
policyholders as one of the many uses 
of life insurance. 

Still another Society producer, Robert 
J. Manheimer of New York, advanced 
the idea that after a man has taken a 
loan, he should protect that which he 
has borrowed by additional insurance. 
James E. McNamara, Chicago, also 
Equitable Society, held to the same line 
of reasoning, feeling that the additional 
insurance could be taken out either on 
the O.L. or term basis. Manning P. 
Brown, Equitable in Philadelphia, was 
among other Society leaders who spoke. 
Interesting Contrast in Sales Methods 

That million dollar writers are this 
year concentrating on the writing of 
fewer lives was indicated by Robert A. 
Brown, Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, 
who told the gathering that in 1930 he 
wrote forty-five cases and in 1929 twen- 
ty-four. Mr. Brown was warm in his 
praise of Grant Taggart, the Wyoming 
producer, nevertheless, in his feat of an 
“app” a week for the past six years on 
1,100 lives. 

An interesting contrast in sales meth- 
ods was furnished by Hyman Rogal, Re- 
liance Life in Pittsburgh, and Victor F. 
Pettric, Mutual Trust Life general agent 
in Milwaukee. Mr. Rogal frankly admit- 
ted that he was not and never would 
be a student of the business; that he 
was a general insurance man by pref- 
erence; that his chief-ambition is to be 
favorably known in his community, ac- 
tive in club life, ete. 

Mr. Pettric, on the other hand, is a 
glutton for knowledge, makes a regular 
habit of getting up at 6 A.M. to study, 
wants to know all there is to be known 
about the business. He’s as much inter- 
ested in $1,000 cases as in those for 
$40,000, refuses to let the depression or 
slump periods of the year get the best 
of him. Decidedly he believes in mak- 
ing himself known and to this end said 
that his business card is an 8-page book- 
let with his picture on the last page. 
His kit book, of hand made calf skin 
leather, costs him considerable but he 
feels that the cost is worth it in the im- 
pression it creates. When he gives a 
man information he expects to be 
thanked for it. 

Ward H. Hackleman, Massachusetts 
Mutual in Indianapolis, took an encour- 
aging view of the suspension of the gold 
standard by Great Britain when he told 
the Round Table that it would tend to 
establish the United States as the finan- 
cial center of the world. 

Big Hand for Miss Elsie Mumma 

One of the few million dollar women 
writers who are Round Table members, 
Elsie Mumma, Travelers in New York, 
was given a big hand when she was in- 
troduced. She presented the problem of 
how to keep insurance in force after it 
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THEODORE M. RIEHLE 
Opened Discussion and Presided 


has been sold, whether the automatic 
premium loan idea was a good one in 
so doing. James W. Clegg, Philadelphia, 
by way of answering this question, ex 
plained that it should always be remem- 
bered that when a man borrows on his 
insurance, no matter in what manner, he 
is not borrowing from the insurance 
company but from his heirs. “Keep per- 
manent insurance in force as long as 
possible,” he urged. Later Mr. Clegg 
advocated an estate program idea which 
could be sold to fathers in the interest 
of their sons. 

Grant L. Hill, New York, came for. 
ward with the worthwhile idea of ask- 
ing a client for the names of two of his 
friends whom he considered the “livest 
wires” he knows; men of about forty 
to forty-five years old. In this way, he 
said, you will probably meet up with 
men who don’t know that a depression 
exists. 

C. Vivian Anderson Injects Pep 

Throughout the meeting C. Vivian At- 
derson, Provident Mutual in Cincinnat, 
did considerable to keep things mor- 
ing whenever the discussion seemed t 
lag. His pet hobby, he said, was calls 
which he always makes in advance either 
by letter or telephone. Furthermore, he 
has tried to limit the number of live 
he insures so as to give greater time 
to each man. One of his suggestions was 
to take an active interest in community 
and government affairs. “Get behind 4 
movement to lower the taxes in youl 
city,” he urged. By so doing the life im 
surance man is being of real service 1 
the business man who most of the time 
does not know how to go about it i 
seeking a tax reduction. With taxes low- 
er, men should have more money to spet! 
for life insurance, he emphasized. 

Among others who spoke were [aco 
W. Shoul, Mutual Life at Newburyport 
Mass., who had a practical plan for get 
ting a manufacturer to insure the live 
of his best customers; Max Hemmer 
dinger, Mutual Benefit, who felt that the 
agent should cultivate himself with the 
aid of his clients and not at their & 
pense; Frank M. Engle, Phoenix Mt 
tual Life at Tulsa, who is an expert 
the investment features of life insurance: 
Louis C. Roth, Mutual Benefit, Buffalo 
who urged that agents take advantage © 
the fact that estates have been depletet 
in the past two years and make use @ 
this fact as an approach; George ! 
Schumacher, Massachusetts Mutual, 1 
come specialist of Cleveland, who su 


mits to a prospect for examination 4 
book which contains in detail his ow" 
life insurance plan; and Dix Teacheno, 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City. 
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A New Development 
In Connecticut Mutual Service 





In the new 

GRADED PREMIUM ORDINARY LIFE policy 
our representatives 

are enabled 

to serve the needs of the prospect 

who requires permanent protection 

for small initial outlay. 


Premiums conveniently graded 


during first five years. 


An especially helpful aid to sales 


under present-day conditions. 
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It is not only a duty but a real honor 
and pleasure to present to the officers 
and members of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters this report of my 
term of office. 

Early in this report I would like to 
tender every officer in the National and 
Local Associations my sincere thanks 
for the splendid and enthusiastic sup- 
port you have given the present admini- 
stration. whom I want to 
present to you from the platform, in- 
cluding the Managing Director, Assistant 
Managing Director, Associate Editor, 
of Life Association News, Vice- Presi- 
dents, Trustees, Secretary, Treasurer and 
Field Consultant, all have worked and 
counselled with me to make our year 
stand out as one of accomplishment. 

You can well understand, then, with 
what genuine delight I find myself as 
your appointed leader in a position to 
report that the past year has, in many 
respects, been the period of our great- 
est accomplishment. This statement is 
made in all humility and with the great- 
est respect for those forty-one honored 
Presidents who have gone before me and 
made my path easy. 

I say it, also, because I feel that in 
times like these, when those charged 
with responsibility of leadership have ac- 
complished results which seemed almost 
impossible, full credit and appreciation 
should go to those who made the neces- 
sary sacrifice. It is in no sense with a 
desire to flatter that I represent to our 
19,758 members that without the unself- 
ish loyalty and hard work of my many 
associates, both in the National body 
and in our 228 Local Associations, this 
report could not be made. 

I am informed that membership asso- 
ciations generally throughout the coun- 
try have felt the financial stress, both 
in money support and in membership ac- 
tivity. It seems that trade association 
membership is too apt to be one of the 
first “collateral benefits” to be discarded, 
and, as a usual necessary accompaniment 
of that, service activities of such asso- 
ciations have generally to be curtailed. 
Your Trustees at Toronto last Septem- 
ber, however, recorded very specifically 
their conviction that in times of hard- 
business-getting, service to our member- 
ship must be increased, not lessened, 
and they expressed that conviction in 
terms of an enlarged program of bene- 
fits. The year has more than justified 
the principle, especially in the fact that 
more life insurance agents rallied to our 
banner to close the fiscal year this last 
June thirtieth than in any previous year 
in our forty-two years’ history. The 
closing figure for 1931 was 19,758, an in- 
crease of 1,343, while in June 1930, be- 
fore the much talked-of business depres- 
sion had really begun to affect the life 
insurance business, we found that we had 
added only 232 to the 1929 figure. 


My associates, 


Financial Position 

The report by our beloved and effi- 
cient watch-dog of the treasury, Robert 
L. Jones, will indicate to you how healthy 
we have become also financially, truly a 
remarkable record. He has done his 
duty, plus. 

Membership 


Those of you who attended the Inter- 
national meeting in Toronto in 1930 will 
remember the announcement of a mem- 
bership slogan for the year: “Every 
Member Get a Member.” Everyone has 
used it most effectively, and to the chair- 
man of the membership committee, El- 
bert Storer of Indfana, is due much 
praise and thanks. He has carried this 
total to a peak never before reached, and 
has certainly set a high-water mark for 


his successor, 19,758, the greatest in our 
forty-two years’ history. 


Tribute to Roger B. Hull and Associates 


Judging by actual comparison, as I 
think I am only the second man who 
has had the unusual honor of presiding 
over two National Conventions—Los An- 
geles in 1924, as the ranking Vice-Presi- 
dent, pinch-hitting for our veteran, Gra- 
ham C. Wells, then president, who was 
ill in a New York hospital, and this one 
—I am able to appreciate fully what a 
wonderful organization Roger B. Hull 
has built to carry on the work of our 
National Association. To him, much 
credit is due and he is, in every sense, 
an executive of the highest order, as was 
defined by the late Theodore Roosevelt, 
when he said, “An executive is the per- 
son who has the ability to pick a man 
to do a job, and self restraint enough 
to let him alone while he does it.” 

Maxwell L. Hoffman, assistant manag- 
ing director, has been most loyal and 
helpful. His unusual ability as a direc- 
tor of effort, as an editor, and most of 
all, a successful business man, using such 


methods in the conduct of our office, has 
been outstanding. 

Wilfrid E. Jones, although I have just 
realized that he has been laboring under 
a handicap which has been successfully 
and happily culminated in a marriage 
ceremony, has done great work in fur- 
thering the interest of our advertising 
department and has procured some valu- 
able contracts for space in “Life Asso- 
ciation News,” at the same time has 
pushed the sale of our publications. 

The young ladies of the office—in fact, 
every person connected with National 
headquarters have been most courteous 
and painstaking, endeavoring at all times 
to see that their job was well done. 

Some outstanding things have always 
impressed me in my visits to National 
headquarters, which can be well ex- 
pressed in two words, “Thoughtfulness” 
and “Efficiency”; therefore, I want to 
thank them all for the way they have 
relieved me of so many details during 
my term of office. 


Life Association News 


Always, in any reference to our caus- 


Annual Report By Roger B. Hull 


My attention has been called to a 
manuscript which purports to be the an- 
nual report of the President, my good 
friend, George Lackey, to which report, 
I believe, the managing director and gen- 
eral counsel is each year supposed to 
supply a tail. And have you noticed that, 
sometimes, the more extensive the dog, 
the more abbreviated the tail? And 
that’s just about all I need to write, for 
my annual report. . 

The president has thanked everybody, 
all the way from Toronto to Pittsburgh 
—from those seemingly dark days of last 
September way up into the future, to the 
closing of this convention on Septem- 
ber 25. 

He has spoken of Life Association 
News, which I might have done with 
equal modesty, since that is principally 
the creation of my two able associates, 
Max Hoffman and “Bill” Jones. 

He has covered my new baby, in con- 
nection with the birth of which, at To- 
ronto, I suffered such anxiety and pain, 
the Department of the American Family. 

He has spoken of some very signifi- 
cant developments in our relationships 
with our friendly co-operators, the bank- 
ers and trust officers. 

And finally, he has paid his tribute to 
a great city and made his prophecy about 
a great convention. 

And, seriously, that’s as it should be. 
George Lackey, and the finest group of 
men in the greatest business in the world, 
his trustees and officers, have done a 
marvelous job during these past twelve 
months; months that have tried men’s 
souls. Max and “Bill” and your manag- 
ing director and a perfectly wonderful 
staff at the New York office have simply 
tried to execute their commands. It has 
been a good year—a year full of keen 
challenge to the best that was in all of 
us—and it was a year in which a whole 
lot of things might have gone wrong, but 
didn’t; might have been a lot worse, but 
were a lot better. 

Do I have to write an annual report 
for the year just passed? I don’t want 
to. I would much rather write a creed 
and a challenge for the year just ahead. 
Having yielded my accustomed place on 
the convention program to a perfect 
galaxy of real stars, I find this my only 
vehicle for conveying to you what is on 


Marceau, N. Y. 
ROGER B. HULL 


my heart. It is this. I believe, as 
strongly and seriously as I have ever 
believed anything in all my life, that just 
ahead of the life insurance agents of 
America there lies the greatest challenge 
to service that was ever offered to any 
single group: of men. Our next period 
of prosperity is going to test men and 
their character even more thoroughly 
than have these past two years of hard 
sledding. Yours is the gruelling, slow, 
but creative and gloriously rewarding job 
of building into the hearts and minds of 
the men and women of America that 
sense of personal security and- financial 
independence which must, before our 
next peak of prosperity is reached, re- 
place the financial chaos, the riotous 
waste and the ruinous speculation of the 
old order. Will you gird yourselves to 
press forward to that high calling? 

If you must call this my report, then 
I give it to you in that form. I report 
to you that, as of September 15, 1931, 
when this report is being written your 
Association has fully organized and 
equipped itself to help you carry on to 
that goal. 





—_—_—_—.. 
—_ 





Harris & Ewing 
GEORGE E. LACKEY 


es for pride and satisfaction, mention of 
Life Association News claims early hon- 
OTs. 

3eginning in April, 1929, the old more 
or less stereotyped—in fact, one might 
say, linotyped—cover was superseded, 
never, apparently to appear again, by a 
much more modernistic design, leaving 
room for the free use of art work and 
photography. And then, in December 
last, this was in turn supplanted by what 
I believe the experts term a “bleeded’ 
cover, without frames or margins or con- 
ventional designs of any kind. I hope 
you are all saving your complete files of 
the News. If you are, try spreading your 
last ten copies out on your desk, as | 
have just done. Doesn’t it make a strik- 
ing picture—or set of pictures? ; 

But the cover is only a small part 9! 
the improvement in the News. I don't 
wonder that the New York office receives 
scores of letters, and even some tele- 
grams, each month, commenting favor- 
ably on the contents. All that I want 
to add is just this: If Life Association 
News isn’t all that you want your maga- 
zine to be, it’s your fault, for not tell- 
ing its editor and his staff what you 
want, and sending in some good articles 
from time to time. 


Department of the American Family 


While the board of trustees and _ the 
executive committee will have a detailed 
report from our director of the new di 
vision, the Department of the American 
Family, Mrs. W. S. Pritchard, of Gar- 
ner, Iowa, I want to add a word of ap- 
preciation for the untiring work which 
she has so ably carried on in a rather 
experimental state, namely, first year 0 
the new department. Mrs. Pritcha: 1 has 
traveled into many states, spoken before 
thousands of underwriters and hundreds 
of club women. 

While I cannot forecast the future, yet 
I confidently believe that great good cat 
come from this new department. [| am 
proud that it is a “baby” of my ad 
ministration. 


The Program 


The program this year will cover four 
days and will be under the direction 
one of the great life insurance leaders 0! 
America, John W. Yates of Detroit. 

The program proper has been built by 
Mr. Yates around the theme “Life Insut- 
ance the Structural Steel for Fstate 
Building.” It is most appropriate in the 
year 1931 when estates have crumbled, 1° 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Prepare Yourself Today for the 
Greater Opportunities of 
Tomorrow’s Prosperity 


During the past nine years more than fifteen hundred agents—many 


of whom are now among their companies’ leaders—have found an 
inspiring experience and a profitable investment in the time-tested 
system of practical training for success in life underwriting which is 
offered by The School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance of New 
York University. 


The Life Insurance Training Course offers you sixteen weeks of 
intensive instruction under a nationally-known faculty plus the 
opportunity and incentive to increase your production while you 
are attending classes. In addition, the course includes the material 
which is required for preparation for The Chartered Life Under- 
writer examinations in the Fundamentals and Salesmanship of Life 
Insurance. 


The tenth year and twenty-eighth term of the course will begin on 
Tuesday, October the sixth. 


Register today and take the first step in preparing yourself for 
profitable service in life underwriting during the new era of pros- 
perity which is “just around the corner.” 


For information nrite or telephone 
to 


James Elton Bragg, Director, 


Room 431, Commerce Building, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square East, 


New York City 


Telephone: SPring 7-9300 
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Trust Men and Underwriters Meet; 


Trust Funds 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 24—One pressing 
question stood out above all others at 
the luncheon meeting of the trust offi- 
cers and life underwriters today. It was 
“What Will Happen to Trust Funds on 
Deposit in Banks That Fail?” 

Franklin W. Ganse of Boston, commit- 
tee chairman of the National Associz ition 
on trust co-operation, who presided, said 
he had been swamped with lobby inqui- 
rics on this point, due in some measure 


to the failure this week of the Bank of 
Pittsburgh, N. A. He called upon G. A. 
Price, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co., for 


the answer and it came quickly. 

Ir. Price reassured the gathering that 
as far as Pennsylvania goes the trust 
assets in a failed bank are absolutely seg- 
regated from other assets; that no bene- 
ficiary need feel that his funds are jeop- 
ardized; that even the cash which may 
not have been invested must be kept in 
a separate account. He admitted that 
there may be some inconveniences to the 
beneficiary in the transfer of his trust 
fund but that it would not be great. 

Questions from the Floor 

The questions came thick and fast so 
keen was the interest of those present; 
they wanted to know whether the bene- 
ficiary would have the right to select 
the bank to which to transfer his funds 
and Mr. Price promptly said that the 
wishes of the trust fund depositor would 
be respected. 

As to the status of funds under a life 
insurance savings premium plan in case 
of a bank’s failure, Mr. Price pointed out 
that such deposits, just like any other 
checking account, would be tied up al- 
though it depended upon a bank’s policy 
or ruling of the ae Department. 

During the luncheon Gilbert T. Ste- 
phenson of Wilmington, head of the 
Trust Company Section, American Bank- 
ers’ Association, and Arthur F. Young, 
Guardian Trust, Cleveland, both on the 
convention general program, made their 
appearance, and President George E. 
Lackey, National Association, brought 
greetings from his body. Mr. Stephen- 
son gave news encouraging to the in- 
surance trust movement when he touched 
on the international aspects it was de- 
veloping; that in both England and 
France the ground work had already been 
laid. Mr. Young emphasized that the 
past two years have demonstrated the 
soundness of the insurance trust move- 
ment and that it was on the threshold 
of a greater period than ever before. 

M. E. Selecman, Trust Company Divi- 
sion, American Bankers Association, said 
that upon his organization’s national in- 
quiry earlier in the year, state banking 
superintendents throughout the country 
reported that as far as they know there 
had not been any trust funds lost as 
a result of bank closings. E. M. Mc- 
Mahon, second vice-president, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, struck a note of serious- 
ness when he said that although he had 
a large amount of business in the works 
it was harder to close than in the past. 

M. Clark Terrill, second vice-president, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, bespoke the fa- 
vorable attitude with which his company 
has always looked upon trust company 
co-operation. 

Bank officials on hand from New York 
included George Lewis, Bankers Trust; 


R. McAllister Lloyd, New York Bank & 


Investment 
Slant By 
Hackleman 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 24.—The 
was treated to the life underwriter’s slant 
on life 


convention 


investment at 
the Thursday morning Ward 
H. Hackleman of Hackleman & Shields, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, 


olis. 


insurance as an 


session by 


in Indianap- 


Safe In Failed Banks 


Trust; W. L. Rice, Empire Trust; K. 
D. Robertson, Jr., Marine Midland; B. 
P. Lyons and Harvey Weeks, Central 
Hanover Bank & Trust; E. A. McLaugh- 
lin. Chatham Phenix National Bank & 
Trust. 
Pittsburgh was 

John W. Chalfant, 
tin, Robert Munroe, 


well represented by 
Mrs. Edith A. Mar- 
John W. Beattie, all 
of Colonial Trust Co.; Earl A. Morton, 
T. H. Snaith, Miss Anne Price and Miss 
Etta Hazin, all of Commonwealth Trust; 
G. A. Price, Moorehead Holland and John 
Ritchey, Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust; Alex- 
ander Reed, Fidelity Trust, and Charles 
Young, Union Trust. 

Graham C. Wells, Provident Mutual, 
Was present as a member of Mr. Ganse’s 
national committee on co-operation with 
trust officers. 


Elbert Storer, the New President, 
Bucked Snow Drifts and 
Boggy Roads As Rural Agent 


This year there developed a hotter race 
for the presidency of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters than the as- 
sociation has seen in a long time. The 
distinction that goes with this office has 
a glamour which has increased with the 
prestige of the association. At the same 
time the duties of the office are not as 
arduous as previously due to the smooth 
running machinery of National Associa- 
tion headquarters under Major Roger B. 
Hull, the managing director and his as- 
sistants. Traveling, one of the burdens of 





Bankers Life of Iowa 


Metropolitan Life 





| Provident Mutual 
Travelers 


Equitable Society 


Fourth Vice-President, E. B. Thurman, Chicago, 


New England Mutual 


Aetna Life 


Treasurer, Robert L. Jones, New York, 


State Mutual 


‘dieses For Next Ger 


President, Elbert Storer, Indianapolis, 

Vice-President, Charles C. Thompson, Seattle, 

|  First-Vice-President, C. Vivian Anderson, Cincinnati, 

| Second Vice-President, Arthur S. Holman, San Francisco, 


Third Vice-President, Theodore M. Riehle, New York, 


Secretary, L. O. Schriver, Peoria, 








Trust Co. 
oe) RF 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 24—Trust officers 
who devote the major part of their time 
to writing life insurance trusts will be 
allowed to take the examinations for the 
Chartered Life Underwriter degree to 
earn a certificate of proficiency, accord- 
ing to a wgsolution which was passed 
at a meeting of the board of directors 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers, held on Tuesday evening. This 
certificate which they may strive for is 
the same type as is awarded life com- 
pany home office people who have not 
had three years’ selling experience. 

The American College has had many 
requests during the past vear from trust 
people who were interested in taking the 
examinations, so that the new ruling was 
passed in response to direct request. 

Another change in rules approved was 
that candidates for the C.L.U. degree 
will be permitted to take their examina- 
tions in four instalments, instead of in 
three as in the past. Moreover, candi- 


Mr. Hackleman, a million dollar pro- 
ducer, sounded the keynote of his ad- 
dress when he said that “we must be- 
come steeped in the belief that life in- 
surance policies are the safest places for 
the American people to place their sav- 
ings, and as time goes on they will be 
more and more sound from the invest- 
ment angle.” 

He said there would have been much 
less misery and fewer suicides in the past 
two years if men had listened to this 
advice. 


Representatives May Take 
Exams; Other Changes By Board 


dates will be allowed four hours for each 
examination. In the 1931 series they 
were allowed only three hours for each 
examination. Semi-annual examinations 
have been discontinued. Henceforth 
there will be but one examination series 
each year which will be held on the third 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of June. 
The 1932 series will run from June 16 
to 18. 

It was decided, however, that high 
school graduates who have had one 
year’s experience in the business will be 
permitted to take the first instalment of 
the examinations, continuing through and 
being eligible for the degree after hav- 
ing had three years’ experience. 

Dr. John A. Stevenson, vice-president 
of the Penn Mutual, has been elected 
to the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters. The 
election of Dr. David McCahan to this 
committee is mentioned elsewhere in this 
issue. 





Much Credit Due 
Pittsburgh Men 
On Committees 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 25—Much of the suc- 
cess of the Pittsburgh convention must 
be attributed to the hard work and good 
spirit of the local hosts, headed by Hol- 


gar J. Johnson, general chairman, and 
Robert N. Waddell, Jay M. Holmes and 
3enjamin EF. Davis, assistant general 


chairmen, and the many sub-committees 


working under them. 





Blank & Stoller 
STORER 


ELBERT 


past presidents, has been largely elimi- 
nated. 

In spite of the hot contest, which 
brought several people into the limelight 
by reason of sectional booms for their 
election, Elbert Storer, Indiana manager 
of the Bankers Life of Iowa, who has 
been vice-president of the National As- 
sociation this past year, has been elect- 
ed president. In his election the Na- 
tional Association has a man who, not 
pony the office, is determined to main- 
tain the high quality of achievement set 
by his successor, George E. Lackey of 
Oklahoma City, and others. 


High Spots in Storer’s Career 


Twenty-eight years in the business, 
Mr. Storer is a product of the rural ter- 
ritory. He made his start as a soliciting 
agent for the Central Life of Des Moines 
in Iowa, later connecting with the Fidel- 
ity Mutual as a supervisor in Omaha. 
Perhaps the most interesting phase of 
his soliciting career came when he took 
out a contract with the Bankers Life 
in 1913 to represent that company in the 
little town of Gravity, Ia., with not much 
more than 1,000 population at the time. 

His prospects were largely farmers; 
his advancement depended upon his cov- 
ering as wide a territory as possible in 
the quickest possible time. This meant 
that he made full use of his own caf 
in summer and hired a Ford and driver 
in the winter to get him over the terri 
tory. Often, he says, he had to plough 
through snow drifts that would have dis- 
mayed the average city solicitor; other 
times through the worst kind of muddy 
roads. His objective of five interviews 
a day was reached most of the time al- 
though it was tough going. 

Recognition for his work came after 
a year or so when the Bankers Life se 
lected him to take charge of the entire 
state of Indiana. It so happened that 
at that particular time the company 
had no agent there, which meant 
that Storer, locating at Indianapolis 
practically started from scratch. ‘That 
he has made good as a manager is i”- 
dicated by the $6,000,000 a year pace his 
agency has set. 

He is now president of the General 
Agents’ Association of Indianapolis and 


has been president of the Indiana asso 
ciation, 
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| > The Story of the Home 
Life’s New Agency Program 








Back of the new and rather unusual 
agency program of the Home Life of New 
York is a story, packed with interest to 
anyone in the business of life insurance. 

It has its origin in the experience of 
the President of the Company, James A. 
Fulton, who started with a rate book,— 
has hired and trained agents,—and there- 
fore senses the problems of the young 
man ambitious to build an agency. 

Mr. Fulton realized that there were 
countless young men of intelligence and 
ambition, coming into ou: business each 
year, who, if they could be brought into 
general agency work, would be a real fac- 
tor in the growth of any Company. 


nt 


The Average Man 

It was not the unusual man that he was 
thinking of,—the man with a genius for 
agency building, or the man with large 
financial resources. It was the average in- 
telligent, ambitious young man. There are 
more of them than there are of the genius 
type. The growth of the Company that 
could find a way to utilize in agency devel- 
opment this great group of men was as- 
sured. It was therefore quite a legitimately 
selfish motive which prompted the Home 
Life to find the best way to make use of 





Stoller 





elimi- this group. On top of this legitimately 
selfish motive there was the genuine inter- 
which est in the progress of ambitious young men 
— which permeates the Home Life and which 
nager has caused it to become known as “A Com- 
> has pany of Opportunity.” 
1 As- ) The Bcsic Questions 
eo What were the definite causes that pre- 
q poe vented these young men from starting their 
main- own general agencies and carrying them 
nt set forward to the kind of success which is 
ey ot 


profitable both to the General Agent and 
the Company? Could these causes be re- 
moved, and if so, how? These were the 
| questions which the Home Life asked itself. 


iness, 
1 ter- Its present unique agency program is its 
citing answer to those questions. 
Sdel Here are some of the factors which 
willl have entered into these questions and 
tat answers :— 
took First it was obvious that many of the 
Life young men in question are located in great 
2 cities. They have made a success of selling 
pr life insurance. They have the aptitude for 
nett: and are ready and anxious to go on to 
; cov: agency work,—but agencies are not avail- 
yle in able. They ordinarily have the choice of 
neant uprooting themselves and going to some 
Pi small place,—totally different from any- 
terri- thing they are familiar with,—or not going 
lough into agency work at all. 
e dis- Unique Agency Program 
sie The first thing, therefore, that the Home 
via Life did was to adopt the multiple agency 
1e al- System in the three largest cities of the 
; country—New York, Chicago and Phila- 
atter delphia. 
pen The man living and working for the 
that Company in one of these centers need no 
)pany longer look afield for his agency oppor- 
eam tunity. When he is ready for it, it is 
polis, ready for him in his home city. 
2 = The next thing, however, that stood in 
oe his the way was the cost of setting up an 
agency in a great city. Premiums must 
neral be collected. Many details must be carried 


; and 


en 








out. This normally required a rather elabo- 
rate organization which was expensive to 
set up and operate. It therefore made 
quick results necessary,—the hiring of a 
large group of men and getting them into 
production rapidly. 
Handicaps Overcome 

This meant the practical abandonment of 
any personal production. From the stand- 
point of income and quite as much from 
the standpoint of effectiveness, the Home 
Life did not believe that the sudden cessa- 
tion of personal production and the devo- 
tion of all the time to agency activities 
were in many instances wise or practical. 
Its answer to this problem was central 





The Essential 


nation for any cause. 
Liberal and flexible expense all 





A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITY 


Home Life Agency Program 


FIRST: Sales activity shall, to the largest possible extent, be 
carried on in the General Agency. @ This grows out of our belief that 
the General Agent can formulate and execute his own sales plans better 
than the Company. By eliminating elaborate Home Office activities, we 
are able to give more to the General Agent, such as: 


Full vested renewals with no penalties or deductions in case of termi- 


centers of population, where first adopted. 

Starting an agency i, of course, the 
small part of it. Making it successful and 
carrying it forward year by year to new 
levels of production are the most important 
things. Here again the questions were 
asked :—What are the things which pre- 
vent agencies from becoming successful? 
What are the things which tend to stop 
their further development after they have 
reached a certain point? A consideration 
of these questions seemed to indicate that 
in two particulars the business of life in- 
surance had tended to become unnecessarily 
complicated. 

The Home Life has met this situation 
with plans, the keynote of which is sim- 
plicity and economy. 

In the first place there seemed to be 
many things of a clerical or semi-clerical 
nature which were being done in the agency 
but which could be done more effectively 


Factors in the 


¢ which tically and con- 





result, our General Agents have: 
building. 


agency development. 


the old method. 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, 
Chairman of the Board. 





HOME LIFE 


TY HAL 


collection offices in the three cities men- 
tioned. Practically all office detail was 
taken out of the agency. This meant that 
the set-up could be a modest and inexpen- 
sive one. It meant that the new General 
Agent could devote all his time to the se- 
curing of business and hiring and training 
men. It meant that the building of organi- 
zation could be slower and_ probably 
sounder. It meant that the transition from 
personal production to agency activity could 
be gradual, which is advantageous both 
from a financial standpoint and the stand- 
point of effectiveness. 
All Will Benefit 

We would not want anyone to get the 
impression that the Home Life’s plan af- 
fects only these three great cities. The 
same principles have been applied to its 
whole situation and affect the man in the 
smaller city quite as fully as in the great 


tinuously provides funds for new agency development. 


SECOND: Clerical and routine activities shall, to the larg- 
est possible extent, be carried on by the Company and not in the General 
Agency. This arises from our belief that the Company can perform 
these functions better and at less cost. @ A part of this plan is central- 
ized collection agencies in New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, reliev- 
ing the General Agents of this onerous and expensive problem. @ Asa 


Time to devote themselves wholeheartedly to the job ef agency 
Money, under our expense arrangement, to vigorously carry forward 


A contract to offer Soliciting Agents which, like the General Agent's 
contract, is free from penalties and restrictions. 

An opportunity to offer to those of their Soliciting Agents who are 
ambitious to become General Agents, a chance te establish their own 
agencies sooner and on more favorable terms than was possible under 








JAMES A. FULTON, 
President. 
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in the Home Office. The General Agent 
is not. primarily an office administrator. The 
supervision of detail is foreign to him. It 
distracts his attention from his principal 
job, which is getting men and getting 
business. 
Freed of Details 

The Home Life plan, therefore, calls for 
the freeing of the agency from all possible 
detail. The work which must be done in 
the agency is simple and can be handled 
by any reasonably intelligent subordinate. 
The General Agent can devote his entire 
time, thought and energy to his real job. 

At the same time there seems to be a 
tendency to do a group of things in the 
Home Office, in whole or in part, which 
could be done more effectively in the 
agency. The Home Life’s plan calls for 
the centralizing of practically all sales ac- 
tivity in the agency. It believes that many 


well meaning attempts on the part of a 

Company to assist in the hiring and train- 

ing of men have resulted in slowing up 

the process rather than in accelerating it. 
Balanced Allocation 

The Home Life makes no attempt, there- 
fore, to hire, train or manage the General 
Agent’s soliciting agents for him. It con- 
fines itself to furnishing sales plans,— 
passing on to the General Agent the sound- 
est ideas in agency management and 
through the General Agent to the agent, 
the newest and best in sales development. 
Responsibility and authority for agency 
management are, however, centralized in 
the General Agent. 

As a result of this simplification and 
centralization of activities and the econo- 
mies which they made possible, the Home 
Life was in a position to help meet the 
next two problems in the development of 
an agency. 

The first of these factors that seemed 
to militate against this development was 
the element of fear and uncertainty which 
the system of forfeitable renewals intro- 
duced into the General Agent’s scheme of 
things. The greater part of a General 
Agent’s compensation is tied up in future 
renewal commissions and yet, through no 
fault of his own, a substantial part of those 
renewal commissions might be wiped out 
at a moment’s notice. 


Benefits Resulting 

The next step in the Home Life plan, 
therefore, was vested renewals. No for- 
feitures—no deductions, either for the 
General Agent or for the Soliciting Agent. 
Once he has made a start and has done a 
reasonable volume of business, he can go 
forward with the assurance that what he 
creates is his, regardless oi future cir- 
cumstances. 

The next thing that seeined to stand in 
the path of steady progress, after an agency 
had gotten started, was the lack of avail- 
able funds to vigorously carry forward 
new development. 

Under the Home Life’s expense formula, 
this problem is solved. Automatically in 
new agencies and in old agencies, funds 
are made available for the expenses neces- 
sary in the hiring and training of new 
men. Automatically, worth-while activity 
along this line creates the money necessary 
to make possible its continuance. This does 
not mean that in the aggregate the Home 
Life is spending more than other good 
companies. It is a question of a different 
allocation of expenditures. 


Appealing Picture 


The picture presented by the Home 
Life’s agency program to the ambitious 
young man entering the business of life 
insurance is an appealing one. 

First,—a purely mutual company whose 
name for seventy-one years has been syn- 
onomous with high ideals and impregnable 
strength. 

Second,—an equipment of saleable con- 
tracts meeting every modern need. 

Third,—a group of Genera! Agents and 
Managers, heartily in accord with the 
Company’s plans and sympathetic with the 
ambitions of the young man. The Home 
Life General Agent is committed to the 
policy of pushing his men forward and 
not holding them back. 

Fourth—a well thought out plan, de- 
liberately designed to give to the average 
ambitious and capable young man the maxi- 
mum in opportunity at the earliest prac- 
tical time. 
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Managers Discuss Financing 
Methods Used By Agencies 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 24—Concerned over 
the problem of financing agents, the 
Metropolitan managers spent most of 
their session informally but frankly dis- 
cussing this increasingly important phase 
of their business. 

Charles B. Stumes of Stumes & Loeb, 
Chicago, led off with a talk at the con- 
clusion of which he was swamped by 
questions from all parts of the hall. He 
feels that those agents who are deserv- 
ing of financing should be the first to 
consider. Although many managers main- 
tain that it is not necessary to give new 
men help, Mr. Stumes said he had found 
no other way to build up a large busi- 
ness; that he has been so successful in 
selecting his men that in six years’ time 
his average loss had been less than $2,- 
500 a year. 

When asked what would happen if the 
agent should leave the business entirely, 
owing the agency money, the speaker 
said: 

“We lose. The agent has no obliga- 
tion unless he goes to some other com- 
pany.” 

Would Set Financing Limit 

Mr. Stumes’ recommendation was to 
set a limit to what you will allow a man 
and stick to it. If he does not show 
sufficient promise within three months, 
then do-not go beyond the amount you 
will let him have. His agency keeps a 
man on, paying him part of all of his 
first year’s commissions as he earns them 
and lets renewal commissions go toward 
clearing the advances. 


His agency makes good use of a reg- 
ular credit system which investigates a 
new man and it is the character report 
received which determines acceptance of 
his notes. The entire matter is carried 
out as any financial transaction would 
be. Usually those men getting the larg- 
est advances, said Mr. Stumes, become 
better agents than those willing to ac- 
cept small amounts. The rate of inter- 
est charged on the notes is 5%. 

One thing Mr. Stumes will not con- 
sider is the combination salary-commis- 
sion plan. It leads to excess commis- 
sions, he said. 


Paul F. Clark Uses Surety Form 


Paul F. Clark, Boston, then outlined 
a system of guarantors being success- 
fully used in his office. Terming it a 
back-log plan under which the new man 
agrees to bind himself by a surety form, 
Mr. Clark stressed that one of its big- 
gest features was that the agent must 
select two people of financial responsi- 
bility to act as his guarantors. He is 
given to understand that these men will 
have to pay if he defaults, said Mr. 
Clark. 

“We have found that when such co- 
makers are named they are men in whom 
the agent has a great deal of respect. 
We have some twenty-five of these forms 
in our office and have had only two cases 
in the ten years’ operation of the system 
where we have had to call upon the guar- 
antors. Our total losses have not been 
over $1,000,” explained Mr. Clark. 


Section Meeting For Supervisors 
Makes Hit; To Be Featured Next Year 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 24—One of the most 
inspiring sessions of the National Asso- 
ciation convention was the luncheon 
meeting of the supervisors held in the 
Blue Room of the William Penn Hotel 
on Thursday noon. More than 100 at- 
tended the session, every seat in the 
room being occupied. So popular in fact 
was the meeting that at its close Philip 
Works, supervisor of the Ralph G. En- 
gelsman Agency in New York City, of- 
fered a resolution to try to make the 
supervisors’ session a regular part of the 
National Association conventions in the 
future.’ This resolution was unanimously 
passed. 

Howard V. Krick, Penn Mutual, Pitts- 
burgh, chairman of the committee on this 
session, opened the meeting by paying 
tribute to Holgar J. Johnson, general 
chairman of the convention, and his as- 
sociates for promoting the idea of a meet- 
ing exclusively for supervisors. He then 
introduced E. Maxwell Stevenson, Berk- 
shire Life, chairman of the Pittsburgh 
supervisors, who presided during the 
afternoon. Mr. Stevenson introduced the 
four speakers, each of whom had some 
original ideas to offer. 

Importance of Supervisors 

Supervisors are the “guts” of the bus- 
iness, Robert N. Waddell, Massachusetts 
Mutual, president of the Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters’ Association, told the group. 
They are the men who must keep sell- 
ing their agents on the significance of 
the business, and keep them keyed up 
with enthusiasm, he said. Too many life 
insurance representatives do not actually 
believe that life insurance is the best 
place for men to place their dollars. 
They've got to sell themselves strong 
on this idea, Mr. Waddell added, if they 
expect to influence others along the same 
lines. 

How life insurance was a godsend to 
the wife of Knute Rockne was described 
by Mr. Waddell, who had known the 
tamed Notre Dame coach for many years. 


Rockne, he said, was entering the “big 
money” class at the time of his death. 
He had earned $400,000 the previous three 
years, but had only saved $50,000 of this. 
Had it not been for the work of a life 
insurance agent, Rockne’s family would 
have been in worse straits. Mr. Waddell 
said that he was pointing out this case 
simply because it had brought home to 
him that few men are able to handle 
their financial affairs satisfactorily, no 
matter how efficient they are in other 
respects. 

Walter Boireau, State Mutual, presi- 
dent of the Supervisors’ Club of Chicago, 
was the next speaker. Arousing the au- 
dience to a high pitch of enthusiasm with 
a stirring address on “Your Future 
Agent,” he pointed out the dangers of 
the supervisors being lukewarm in their 
activities, telling them to practice their 
calling courageously and sincerely. “Par- 
ticularly in these days is fear dominat- 
ing our people,” he said, “and if you 
supervisors have or show any of this 
fear, all hope for progress in the busi- 
ness is lost.” 

The methods of the Holgar J. Johnson 
Agency of the Penn Mutual in Pitts- 
burgh in training agents were described 
by Eric G. Johnson, supervisor of the 
agency and brother of the general agent. 
Mental lethargy too often hinders su- 
pervisors from accomplishing their ends, 
he said. There is a natural difference 
of opinion as to what constitutes the 
best method of training, he said, but one 
thing stands out—this training must be 
a continuous process which goes on for 
some time after the agent has been prop- 
erly launched into the business. The val- 
ue of the organized sales talk was 
stressed by the speaker. He told how 
most of the greatest selling organizations 
in the country have used it for years 
with success. 

C. J. Zimmerman Gives Some Tips 

Charles J. Zimmerman, newly appoint- 
ed general agent of the Connecticut Mu- 


tual in Newark, was the last scheduled 
speaker and he gave a rapid-fire talk 
including a great number of tips which 
the supervisors could use to advantage. 
He cited the necessity of a supervisor’s 
instilling in agents the idea that the day’s 
work must be carefully planned and not 
left to chance. 

Mr. Zimmerman advised the supervi- 
sors to have agents keep records of their 
number of interviews, of the number 
closed, and of the average size policy 


written. He also brought out that it may 
be wise to segregate the older men ip 
the office from the new agents. Some 
older agents may have had success with. 
out the methods which are being used 
today, he said, and in talking too much 
to the younger men they may exert 3 
bad influence. He urged the supervisors 
to go out on the job often with the new 
men, asserting that this is more valuable 
to them than merely “slapping them oy 
the back.” 


Louis C. Roth, Buffalo, Talks On 


Organized Life Insurance Men 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 25—‘An Organized 
Life Insurance Man” was the subject 
discussed by Louis C. Roth, Mutual Ben- 
efit Life representative at Buffalo, speak- 
ing before the Friday morning session 
of the convention. Most life insurance 
men whose time and thoughts are not 
well organized procrastinate as do theiz 
prospects, Mr. Roth said, adding: 

“There are thousands of widows at 
work or in need and thousands of chil- 
dren who do not enjoy a mother’s care 
as well as thousands of business men suf- 
fering from a load almost too heavy to 
carry, all because someone who could 
have changed this to ease and content- 
ment postponed the effort to some more 
convenient time. 

“Thousands of life insurance men will 
never attain full success because they 
lack self-organization. The result is pro- 
crastination or putting the job off until 
some other time. What man may hope 
for success in life without some definite 
objective? Do we not ask our prospects 
for life insurance to name their object- 
ives? 

Prospects Plentiful 


“On this subject of objectives we may 
well consider definite budget lines to 
the end that we may know exactly how 
much money it will be necessary to earn 
during the calendar year in order to re- 
main solvent. Again, we may consider 
that one of our real objectives should 
be to attain an outstanding position 
among the men in our own business. 

“To some men prospecting is a simple 
part of the business. It is hard to un- 
derstand why men in large communities 
where there are tens of thousands of 
people to choose from should _ ever 
lack prospects. Prospecting simplifies it- 
self when we organize our thoughts and 


San Francisco 
Plans Under 
Way for 1932 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 24—Dr. E. L. Wood- 
ruff of San Francisco, general agent, 
Manhattan Life, and national commit- 
teeman, may well indeed have a feeling 
of satisfaction over the selection of 
that city as the 1932 meeting place of the 
National Association convention next 
August. For three years he and his as- 
sociates have been booming the Golden 
Gate city. When Dr. Woodruff extend- 
ed the invitation last year at Toronto 
General Manager Hull told him that if 
San Francisco wanted the convention it 
would be necessary to double its asso- 
ciation membership. This was a big as- 
signment but with the co-operation of 
the Oakland and East Bay associations 
Major Hull's requirement was more than 
met. 

Dr. Woodruff and his cohorts have 
been much in evidence at this convention, 
even to the extent of calling upon the 
two pretty girls, Miss Oakland and Miss 
San Francisco, who were attired in bath- 
ing suits, to present poppies to the un- 
derwriters as they left the session, much 
to everyone’s pleasure. 

Plans are well under way for the 1932 
meeting with Ben Shapro, president, San 


ideas. By the organization of ow 
thoughts and ideas we automatically 
think of people to whom we wish to 
present them. 

“At no time since I have been in the 
life insurance business have men been 
easier to see and to talk to relative to 
their insurance needs than today. Men 
are very much interested in new ideas 
and suggestions that will help mature 
their plan should they be called at the 
present time. I have also come to be 
lieve that simpler presentations attract 
more attention than those more elabo- 
rate and confusing. 

Finds Men Open to Suggestion 

“T find men very favorable to the sug- 
gestion that most likely they have given 
quite a bit of time to the use of addi- 
tional life insurance and the readjust. 
ment of their estate program, often ask- 
ing a man what amount he had in mind 
as being the amount necessary in his 
case to establish his estate capital. 

“Right here at this convention are 
men who are taking notes or sugges- 
tions which they feel may be of use in 
the future but who will be unable to 
use them because several months from 
now they will discover that they have 
forgotten where they had placed these 
notes. 

“Probably there has never been a busi- 
ness which offered such opportunities as 
confront the life insurance underwriter 
who is willing to pay the proper price 
for success. Our business also offers un- 
usual opportunities for the use of imagi- 
nation bringing to play all the God-given 
qualities of the thinking man. 

“In conclusion I submit for your con- 
sideration the value of the organization 
of one’s self that you, too, may be bene- 
fited by the use of every talent with 
which you have been endowed.” 


Francisco association, collaborating with 
President Cox of the Oakland associa 
tion and others who will be active such 
as Otto Zeus, Travelers, and Arthur S 
Holman, also Travelers, who is the new! 
elected second vice-president of the a 
sociation. 

It is expected that Arthur J. Hill, Ir 
diana State Life, will accept the chair 
manship of the program committee. Tht 
best talent on the Coast will be calle 
upon to make the gathering one of the 
best ever held by the National Associa 
tion. 





Crowther a 
Client of 
L. G. Simon 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 25—Danger that the 
state may inaugurate forms of insuranct 
which life insurance companies could bet 
ter handle was one of the thougiits & 
pressed by Samuel Crowther, well know! 
author and publicist of New York City 
in his fine address given before the 


Wednesday afternoon _ session. a 
Crowther was introduced by Leon G 


bert Simon of New York City, who ™ 
presenting the Henry Ford biographt! 
to the audience remarked that Mr. Crow" 
ther is one of his most treasured policy 
holders. 
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“Eliminate Worry And Indecision,” 
Vash Young Tells Conventioners 


Vash Young, well known Equitable So- 
ciety representative of New York City, 
explained to the conventioners on Fri- 
day morning the formula which had 
civen him both success and happiness 
in life underwriting. Illustrating his talk 
with many little intimate stories and bits 
of homely philosophy Mr. Young was 
one of the hits of the convention. 

He told how, when he took up the in- 
surance business, he discarded the ene- 
mies which had hindered his progress in 
business. Such things as_ selfishness, 
worry, fear, indecision, regretting the 
past, doubting the future, being irritable 
at home, envying the other fellow, etc., 
he forgot all about. Instead, he con- 
centrated on the opposites, cultivated un- 
selfishness, fearlessness, contentment, 
decision, dominion over business difficul- 
ties, confidence in the future, harmony 
at home, and the like. 

Worry, Mr. Young said, keeps many 
agood man down. He urged the agents 
to start out confidently every day, for- 
getting their troubles, and it would not 
be long before they would see the world 
in a new light and the troubles would 
gradually disappear. 

Twelve Steps to Success 

In the course of his talk, Mr. Young 

suggested to the agents his idea of 


“Twelve Steps to Success.” Here they 

are: 

1. Get up in the morning and say, 
“Thank you, God, for what I have,” 
instead of, “Please God, give me a 
lot more.” 

2. If the subway is crowded prove 
your dominion over irritability and 
resentment by expressing patience 
and tolerance. 

3. If the day is rainy rejoice over the 
fact that your prospects will be in 
and not much competition in seeing 
them. 

4. Enter your office with a smile in- 

stead of a grouch. ‘ 

5. Have more work scheduled than 
you can do. 

6. Spend from nine to twelve-thirty 
and two to four-thirty in a pros- 
pect’s office or on the way there. 

7. Realize that you cannot sell insur- 
ance to anyone in your own Office. 

8. If you want to tell your office as- 
sociates how good you are and 
about prospective business, do it 
after business hours. 

9. Think of your prospect’s needs in- 
stead of your own. 

10. Don’t stop working when you get 
an application. Try to get another 
one to go with it. 

11. Be convinced that you are in the 
best business in the world. 

12. See six people every day. 


Many From New York City 


The city of New York was well repre- 
sented at the Pittsburgh convention this 
week, both by life underwriters and trust 
men. A great number traveled on a 
special train which left the metropolis 
on Monday evening, reservations having 
been secured by the New York Associa- 
tion’s secretary, William C. Bawden, 
while others drove by automobile. 

Among the New Yorkers seen in the 
William Penn were the following: 

Clancy D. Connell, Provident; Julian 
S. Myrick, Mutual Life; Graham C-. 
Wells, Provident; Lawrence Priddy, New 
York Life; Robert L. Jones, State Mu- 
tual; George A. Kederich, New York 
Life; James P. Graham, Jr., Aetna Life; 
E. J. Sisley, Travelers; Clifford L. Mc- 
Millen, Northwestern; John C. McNa- 
mara, Jr., Guardian; Russell M. Simons, 
Home Life; Charles E. De Long, Mutual 
Benefit; T. R. Fell, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; John J. Gordon, Frank L. Lane, 
Home Life; Mervin L. Lane, John M. 
Fraser, Charles J. Zimmerman, Connec- 
ticut Mutual; H. Arthur Schmidt, N. E. 
Mutual; Harry Gardiner, John Hancock; 
Joseph A. Eckenrode, Carl Hilliard, Penn 
Mutual; Selig Katzman, Mutual Life; 
Brooks Logan, Fidelity Mutual; R. H. 
Keffer, Aetna Life. 

Also L. G. Simon, Equitable; Godfrey 
B. Moore, Guardian; H. N. Fell, Charles 
Cromy ell, Massachusetts Mutal; Grant 
Hill, independent; W. R. Collins, Trav- 
clers; G. C. Wuerth, Ralph G. Engels- 
man, Philip O. Works, Penn Mutual; 
S. S. Wolfson, Berkshire Life; W. C. 
McNamara, Julius Eisendrath, Guardian 
Life; W. A. Sullivan, D. G. C. Sinclair, 
Metropolitan; B. R. Rose, National of 

ermont; Isidore Hirschfeld, T. M. 
Riehle, B. M. Wolberg, Fred S. Gold- 
standt, A. Baumen, S. Solomon, Murray 
April, Equitable Society; Harry Jacoby, 
N. Cohen, Home Life; J. Leventhal, Sam- 
uel Karsch, Joseph Davis, Julius Freund, 
Equitable ; Elsie Mumma, Travelers; 

avid Freedman, Joseph Lichterman, 
Bessie Galerstein, Robert Manheimer, 
Frank Bachrach, S. J. Rieser, R. W. 
Pumpelly, Equitable; Harry Gray, Con- 
— Mutual; Rose Alberts, Equit- 

€. 


Also A. B. Fisk, E. A. McLaughlin, 
J. W. Currie, Chatham-Phenix Bank; 
E. G. Tewes, J. G. Meade, W. R. Hoge, 
Guaranty Trust Co.; R. McAllister 
Lloyd, Bank of N. Y. & Trust Company; 
George Lewis, Bankers Trust Co.; Duer 
McLenahan, New York Trust Co.; K. 
D. Robertson, Marine Midland Bank & 
Trust Co.; Fred P. McKenzie, City Bank- 
Farmers Trust Co; Edward M. McMa- 
hon, Chase National Bank; Harvey 
Weeks, Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Company; W. L. Rice, Empire Trust 
Company; B. Lyons, Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust Company; Denis B. Ma- 
duro, counsel of the New York associa- 
tion; William C. Bawden, executive man- 
ager of the association. 





Tallest Man 
At Meeting Is 
A. W. Moore, 6’ 8” 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 23—The tallest man 
at this convention is A. W. Moore of 
Smalley & Moore, New England Mutual 
in Philadelphia. Moore stands six feet, 
eight inches in his stocking feet and 
made quite an impression on The Eastern 
Underwriter reporter who thought his 
height of six feet, two inches, was not 
so bad. 

Moore’s agency has been running along 
continuously for sixty-five years,. passing 
through several changes of management 
without a halt in its progress. It is 
about the oldest in Philadelphia and has 
always represented the New England 
Mutual. Smalley & Moore are running 
at a $6,500,000 a year pace. 





HOME LIFE LUNCHEON 


A luncheon was given to representa- 
tives of the Home Life of New York at- 
tending the convention by officials of the 
company on Wednesday noon in the 
William Penn Hotel. 








STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


Assurance Company 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


And Now— 
“BRASS TACKS” 


A New Training Course For 


“YOUR FIRST WEEK WITH 
THE STATE MUTUAL” 











A Preliminary Training Program 


A Correspondence Course for 


Subsequent Training 


General Agents Fully Equipped to Give 


Individual Instruction to Each New Man 


Methods of Doing Business in Keeping 
with 1931 Requirements 


GROW WITH THE STATE MUTUAL 


INCORPORATED - 1844 


EIGHTY-SEVEN YEARS OF SERVICE 
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“Changing conditions are as inevitable 


in business as in all phases of life,” Hol- 


gar J. Johnson, general agent of the 
Penn Mutual at Pittsburgh, told the 
Managers Section in his talk. “These 


changing conditions create new problems 
which mean the seeking of solutions to 
such problems and upon finding the so- 
lutions and actually applying them, we 
move ahead and the result is progress. 
Therefore, we should not shrink from 
such change, but expect it even though 
it brings us face to face with new and 
unknown problems—which tax us to the 
utmost—the type of problems that have 
not had to be solved before because we 
have been moving in an undisturbed es- 
tablished order. 

“Today we find ourselves in the midst 
of such a changing condition because of 
the present economic situation and the 
problem it presents demands that we give 
attention to the retraining of our estab- 
lished agents. 

“By the established agent we mean 
that man who has been in the business 
long enough to be self-supporting, mak- 
ing money, or shall we say, who has 
made money in the business. Irrespective 
of whether he has been in the business 
two years or ten years he is the type 
of man to whom we usually give little 
attention because we feel he is trained, 
reasonably efficient, and has a fairly good 
clientele. He has: developed ideas of his 
own about his business, thinks his sales 
methods are efficient and because these 
methods have produced business, he can- 
not understand why he is not now get- 
ting results. This type of man is usu- 
ally so busy with the general affairs of 
his clients that he cannot or does not 
give time and thought to changing con- 
ditions. 


Knowing the Problem Exists 

“We are beginning to realize that with 
this man a problem is actually in exist- 
ence today. We have become aware of 
this because we have discovered that in 
the past year his production has fallen 
off. His commissions are shrinking. He 
represents the losses in production in our 
agency while the newer appointee has 
had less difficulty in doing business. 

“T believe that most of you will agree 
with this. At least my personal experi- 
ence has been that our newer men have 
done as well as other men appointed in 
the . past, from a producing standpoint. 
In our own agency our production from 
new organizations is better than two 
years ago while our loss is represented 
by the shrinkage in production of the 
so-called established man. 

“Other agency managers tell me this 
is also true with their organization. These 
older established agents all tell you, when 
you question them, that their loss is due 
to business conditions and proceed to 
demonstrate how this man whom they 
hoped to write had suffered severe loss- 
es in the market, another had a cut in 
salary and the business man, well, there 
is just no use because the business man 
today is lucky if he is solvent. In fact, 
all his contacts and clients are harrassed 
by business conditions, but he is only 
waiting until conditions get better—then 
watch his dust. 

“This man does not know his real 
problem and finds it easy to attribute it 
to business conditions and in all honesty, 
attributes his losses to the present eco- 
nomic situation—a very plausible reason. 

General Agent’s and Manager’s 
Consciousness 

“The general agent and the agency 
manager is often too ready to accept 
this answer such as the illustration of a 





friend of mine who is the manager of a 
large bond house. I walked into his 
office some months ago. All his sales- 
men were at their desks reading The 
Wall Street Journal—a fine and inspiring 
sight for a sales organization. In ques- 
tioning my friend, | found that he too 
felt there was nothing else to do with 
the market in its present condition, so 
they all just sat and waited. 

“I pointed out the value of using this 
particular time for building goodwill, do- 
ing some real profitable contacting that 
might prove valuable, and it actually did. 

“The point I wish to make is this: 
The managements of our agencies often 
pass the buck to conditions and find 
plenty of justification in doing so. 

“This is not facing conditions. Rath- 
er, it is accepting them without attempt- 
ing to do anything. 

“Another difficulty for the management 
in this problem is that for years we 
have shied off the established man, left 
him alone to work out his own problems 
thinking that by virtue of his experience 
he could do this and he often did in 
spite of our lethargy. 

“Let’s face the situation frankly. We 
often fear to suggest any retraining to 
this established man, but let’s realize that 
he as our most valuable asset needs re- 
training and it is up to us to give him 
the help he needs. 

“When we as general agents and man- 
agers recognize the inevitableness of 
change, we get a different picture of the 
problem. Let’s face the need of this 
established man who does not know or 
has not realized that the changing con- 
ditions are permanent. thinks of it only 
as a temporary condition and that be- 
fore long the old established order wil! 
come back. 

“Tt will not come back and we must 
recognize it, but what shall we do about 
it? 

Research Needed 

“To answer it, find some way of get- 
ting at the real difficulty which is not 
to be found in present economic con- 
ditions entirely. 

“Let’s get closer to these men instead 
of leaving them to themselves. In our 
agency I am leaving the newer men to 
my staff of supervisors. I am person- 
ally trying to find the solution to our 
established man’s problem. 

“There is a real demand for research 
into the individual’s problem to find the 
real cause of his slump and then try to 
determine a solution to his individual 
problem which you will be surprised to 
find may not be present economic condi- 
tions but some by-product. 

“Research is demanded in business to- 
day as is shown by the story of the Bon 
Ami organization who through research 
created new demands and increased sales. 
It is further demonstrated, in a contact 
I recently had with a sales executive who 
told me that the ten companies which 
he served in an advisory capacity, all 
of them had more patented changes 
pending, as a result of research on the 
buying demand for their products than 
at any time in twenty years. 

“For years the medical profession has 
sought the solution to many problems 
through untiring research. A physician 
friend of mine has spent the last four 
years in research on one problem at- 
tempting to find a cure for sclerosis. We 
must not be discouraged if this research 
method does not seem to bring an easy 
solution, but rather realize that with 
a reasonable degree of patience and en- 
ergy applied, we will find a solution to 
our problems. 

“As a concrete illustration: About the 
middle of July when I became aware of 
the fact that I was to discuss this sub- 


ject with you, I began a little personal 
research for our loss in production dur- 
ing the first six months of this year. On 
a Saturday noon I asked all of these 
men to have lunch with me and give me 
the afternoon. I took with me my rec- 
ords of every man’s production and his 
daily reports which showed his sales con- 
tacts, and his new prospects created dur- 
ing the period and his results. Prior 
to this luncheon appointment I had dis- 
cussed the problem with each individual 
man and without exception, every one 
of them attributed his loss in production 
to present business conditions. 


“Upon spending considerable time in 
the analysis of each man’s individual 
problem, 1 became aware of the fact 
that the economic conditions were not 
at all the real cause of their losses, but 
my problem was to awaken in the indi- 
vidual agent the real reason for his loss 
in production which in reality was a by- 
product of the present conditions rather 
than the business depression itself be- 
ing the direct cause. 

“As we went around the luncheon table 
analyzing each man’s problem, agent K 
had a record of thirty-four sales during 
the first six months of this year. Twen- 
ty-three of these thirty-four were pre- 
vious policyholders of his. Eleven were 
people who had not been sold before by 
him. Of these eleven only three were 
new contacts that had been made since 
the first of January of this year and 
this was a cue. The other eight were 
men whom he has been calling on for 
a period of from one to three years. 
Upon discussing with him his situation, 
it was rather easy to demonstrate to him 
that evidently his sales efficiency had 
not been materially impaired by condi- 
tions, due to the fact that he had been 
able to sell men whom he had not been 
able to sell before in good times and 
barring one sale as an exception, every 
one of them had been persuaded to do 
now what he could not persuade them 
to do in the past. Business conditions 
did not affect these men. The final re- 
sult of our discussion was, with this par- 
ticular agent K, his prospecting, because 
his reports revealed that he had seen 
an average of less than two new people 
a week during the first six months of this 
year. 

“A similar analysis was made with 
agent J who had written fifty-three new 
cases during the first six months. Only 
four of these cases were on new pros- 
pects contacted with since the first of 
January and this agent had actually seen 
less than two new prospects each week 
during the first six months of the year. 
In both of these cases it was rather easy 
to demonstrate that the reason for their 
losses in production was not business 
conditions but a definite lack of intelli- 
gent new prospecting. 

“In the case of a third agent, upon 

complete review of his work, his sales 
and his daily reports, we discovered that 
his difficulty was a loss in his sales effi- 
ciency. In other words, his sales pres- 
entation was getting stale. It had no 
life in it. This was demonstrated when 
we asked him to give a sales presenta- 
tion to the group as against the type of 
sales demonstrations he had given in the 
past. We found his difficulty. 
_ “Still another agent. We discovered 
in his case it was not business condi- 
tions but the mental hazard created bv 
the present business condition which had 
given him an opportunity to determine 
in his own mind that there was no use 
attempting to sell life insurance. The 
people just would not buy and, therefore, 
it was the mental hazard created rather 
than the business condition itself. 

“We found among this group of nine 


—=: 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


three primary factors: 
_ “Ll. Need for new intelligent prospect- 
ing. 

“2. Need for the rebuilding of sales 
material. 

“3. Need for re-establishing the men- 
tal attitude of the agent. 

“All of these were by-products of the 
present business condition and it was 
only after careful research and _ study 
that we were able to demonstrate to 
the agent that it was not the business 
condition itself that caused the loss in 
production, but the by-product of the 
present business condition, something 
which he could actually overcome, where- 
as he might not be able to overcome 
the changing business conditions. 


How Shall We Remedy It? 


“Having discovered the real causes 
through a bit of research on our part, 
the next thing that faces us is, how 
shall we overcome or remedy these 
causes? 


“At the outset may I offer this sug- 
gestion before going into the more spe- 
cific remedies for the three primary 
causes found: 

“To begin with, there is a tremendous 
need for a retraining of the general agent 
and the management in the fundamentals 
of life insurance and a revitalizing on 
our own part, in agency management. 
We ourselves need a re-baptism in the 
fundamentals of the life insurance busi- 
ness, a re-establishing with ourselves 0 
the necessity of life insurance as will 
as the desirability of life insurance, real- 
izing that the public is aware of the 
desirability of owning life insurance and 
the fact that along with it, the buying 
public by virtue of curtailed incomes must 
confine themselves not only to desirable 
projects but to those things which are 
absolutely necessary. 

“In this respect I mean the manage: 
ment must become ultra-conscious of the 
necessity of the insuring public having 
sufficient life insurance to cover at least 
the primary needs to their families 3% 
well as realizing the desirability of life 
insurance from the standpoint of invest 
ment to themselves. 

“Now to be more specific—in our ow! 
effort to overcome the prospecting nee 
with our new men, we established ™ 
our agency a definite effort, over 3 
eight-week period, of each man calling 
on two new prospects every dav an" 
getting complete information. We placed 
a large board before the entire agency 
group to show the progress of each age! 
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in the organization and how close he was 


, sponsibilities, Opportunities, and Possi- 
‘imine to his objective, namely, the JOhn W. Yates, Convention Program 


- ¥ : eackes erp dod bilities.” Mrs. Pritchard, after telling of 
jilding of two new prospe Vv ’ , , Pee 
i this way making sort of a game of Chairman, Talks on Meeting Theme _ tt possibilities in the work department 
the idea keeping him constantly con- : : of which she is the head, called on Miss 
sious Of its necessity and even with Pittsburgh, Sept. 23—John W. Yates, upon the legal reserve back of every B. BI foots r 1 

this additional stimulus it has been dif- general agent for the Massachusetts Mu- POlicy written. . B. Macfarlane of New Orleans, who 


jcult to get every man to follow through. a ed prey er “Legal reserve is to life insurance what spoke on “The Need and Value of In- 
We have found it necessary to hold in- tual at Detroit, who made a fine job of ct uctural steel is to skyscrapers. The 


jividual conferences with our men, dress- his chairmanship of the convention pro- annual premiums, a goodly portion of SUrance Education.” Miss Sophia Bliven 
ing up the idea so as to almost deceive gram committee, made an excellent ad- which find their way into the legal re- 
them as to what he could actually do dress before the convention on the theme S€tve. might be said to be the concrete 


igmicking to the thought of developing of the program, “Life Insurance the which re-enforces the steel and holds the subject “The Influence of Woman.” “Ser- 
two new prospects every day. 


of Philadelphia was the next speaker, her 


“In tl d : Sone t Structural Steel for Estate Building.” pt ot seme —— a the vice” was discussed by Mansur B. Oakes 
‘Tn the secon cause in ane for or “Since steel and life insurance lay 4OWS Served upon it Dy panics, epidem- es " - 

the rebuilding of our pr po ose nd such an integral part in present maa cle ics and all economic disturbances.” of Indianapolis, field consultant of the 
[ quote the experience of the president ijization, human progress and happiness,” National Association. 

of our Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ As- : Prog PP : 





: ; he said, “is it vonde ] 
sociation, Mr. Waddell. In talking with is it any wonder to you that 


‘Life Insurance—the Structural Steel for Other high-lights of the meeting were 


- a bee a ee ae ane. Estate Building’ was chosen as this —— short talks given by President George E. 
this pr - pene ° 

ia re his sales talks around the pres- years most appropriate theme for the meri A Lackey and Manager Roger B. Hull of 
, Easiness depression and demonstrat esing convention? Life insurance (Conference mea mn 

e ‘ at- 1 Wd5 cs the National Association, and a general 
ing the demand on the part of the in- 1as_long been to estate building what ciation, and a genera 


structural stee ‘rica’ »; |e eee o Seanaal cetacuse : ‘ a 
wred, through the use of a great deal pe ia wg aon po — ; Pittsburgh, Sept. 23—Women attend discussion, entered into by most of those 
of Dr. Huebner’s material, how through adnan Per oF the i ee sti . h € ing the convention this week were par- present, as to how the American Family 
the — of keeper gp 7 can this fact Po stent n patho al a a ticularly interested in a session which department can become more efficient. 
overcome the possibility of any future 





ees ok tee it samehd te tls can 4M: was held on Wednesday evening, a Dutch 

faancial seupenie s _“The twenty billions of dollars back of Treat dinner conference under the chair- 

“In our own organization through hold- life noe a carry the load of ap- manship of Mrs. W. S. Pritchard, head MUTUAL LIFE MEN GATHER 

ing a series of sales talks meetings and Tae poe pkey a pan of the Department of the American Fam- Mutual Life of New York representa- 
nstrations in our office in which the > e, yer no : esa, rer tives attending the convention vathered 

= poorer rade agents have given Until the last of the seventy-odd millions ily of the National Association. 


for luncheon on Wednesday noon in the 


ami demonstrations before the entire of policyholders die will the full load fall The theme of the conference was “Re- William Penn Hotel. 


agency and throwing themselves open to 
criticism by each member of the agency 


as to their method of presentation, the 
agent has become more efficient in the 
handling of his sales presentation. Fur- 
theremore, each agent has made himself 
the master of at least one organized 


sales presentation which takes into con- 
sideration the possibility of the prospect 
bringing up to the present business con- 
dition as an objection. 

‘In the third place, in the rebuilding 
of the mental attitude of our agency, 
of the jy We have found help in the healthy re- 
Vitalizing influence of unrest. We found 








spect- 


sales 





men- 


pre that when everything is running smooth- . 
te to fy % When there was no static, the actual agency understanding 
siness Situation was that we were slipping. We 
796 ja needed some unrest in our agency. It 


f the (| WaS our opinion that healthy unrest had 


Seasoned viewpoint promotes a sym- 
a revitalizing influence. I mean by that Pp p y 


ething : ; 
é this: some contest, some campaign that 3 : 
me's disturbed the every-day equilibrium of pathetic understanding of agency 


our activity attempting to take the 
agent’s and the management’s mind off 
of present conditions and place it on 
-auses Other problems. This has had a very 
~ part, healthy influence in the rebuilding of the 
how (@ Mental attitude of our agents. 
‘these “At the present moment in our own 
ofice we are holding a contest in the 
form of an election to elect a president 


problems .. . insures harmonious 


relations between agent and Com- 


pany. 


; - to our agency organization. This has eee RT a Tee 
cals caused considerable rivalry and frankly 


some feeling among our men, but this 
has given us a very healthy by-product 
ndous J in that it has put the minds of our men 
agent on a problem other than business con- 
entals [I ditions. 


with every day agency problems. 
Their spurs were won by perform- 


ance in the field. 


ng on “These efforts have and are helping us 
‘ment to the extent that September to date 
in the J is the best month in new business pro- ; ae) P 
busi- J duced, that we have had this year and This viewpoint, young enough to be 
ves lM lam convinced it has been due to the - 
; well @ study of and finding remedies for the real . aggressive, old enough to be con- 
. real: HM causes of the losses of our established , 
f the # men for they are the ones who are com- servative, has been a factor in the 
e and ing through strong this month, I real- 
uy’ B® v that to get a continuation of this success of these Companies and their 
doe oe and a replacing of previous losses 
sirable Wil require constant attention given to ° 
h are the established man—the most valuable agents. It insures the DURABILITY » 
asse J ° ° ° ° 
nage: ie “eo of this institution. 
of the “In conclusion may I offer a short 
raving review of the following points: 
: Teast ‘Change is inevitable. The general 
les as agent and the management must recog- 


vf life nize the problem of the established man. 


nvest- The established man must be shown his 

teal trouble, which he does not recog- 
r own lize but attributes everything to pres- 
$e ent business conditions. The finding of 
ied 1 


your problem demands individual re- 


‘tie Bike needa ine seer we ser =) CASUALTY = ASSURANCE 
callie of the need of this research with your 
v ant 


‘stablished men. Having discovered the 


placed teal cause you can find and administer COM PAN I ES Be: 8 
gency = — to the present economic CHICACO ILLINOIS RPwWRABALAT Ww 
uation,” 


agent 
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Many Subjects Up Before Executive Committee 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 23—A resolution re- 
cording unshaken confidence and faith 
in the financial structure of the United 
States and in the resources and ability 
of its people to meet any emergency that 
may arise was an important action taken 
by the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association when it met for an all 
day session on Monday. Cognizant of a 
tense national atmosphere because of the 
suspension of the gold standard by Great 
Britain, coupled with the fact that Pitts- 
burgh’s own serenity had been upset 
that day by the closing of three banks 
including the important Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, N. A., this committee bespoke the 
sentiment of the National Association, 
representative of upwards of 200,000 life 
insurance agents, when it said: 

We believe that the chief thing required is to 


dispel any fear, distrust and feeling of inse- 
curity, and to restore public confidence, which 
is fully justified by the boundless resources of 
the nation and by the skill, 
ity of our citizens, 


past, 


the genius and abil- 
to surmount now, as in the 
any crises that may confront them. 


Treasurer R. L. Jones Reports Profit 


Welcomed by Holgar J. Johnson, gen- 
eral convention chairman, the committee 
settled down to a consideration of a long 
string of committee reports. A healthy 
financial condition was indicated by 
Treasurer R. L. Jones, New York, who 
said the association had ended the year 
with a net profit of nearly $5,000. 

Membership at New Peak 

Secretary Lee D. Hemingway, Pitts- 
burgh, presented the good news that as- 
sociation membership had been increased 
in the year by nine associations and 
1,343 members, making a total member- 
ship of 19,758. Supplementing this, EI- 
bert Storer, membership committee chair- 
man, emphasized that high pressure 
methods had been conspicuously lacking 
in obtaining the increase. 

The Charles Jerome Edwards trophy, 
awarded annually to the association mak- 
ing the best membership showing, was 
presented to the Evansville, Ind., asso- 
ciation. This makes the third year in 
succession that an Indiana association 
has won the cup. The Indianapolis asso- 
ciation, last year’s winner, came in for 
special commendation in that it ranked 
among the first ten in the country in 
increased membership. 


Past Presidents There 


A pleasing touch to the meeting was 
the all too brief appearance of Charles 
W. Scovel of Pittsburgh, a past president 
of the National Association, who has 
been prevented from attending the con- 
vention for ten years past because of ill 
health. Also present were two past pres- 
idents who are now company men—Frank 
L. Jones, Equitable Society, and John 
Newton Russell, Pacific Mutual Life. 
They were given special recognition. 

Organization Structure Committee 

Continued 


Of keen interest was the report by O. 
Sam Cummings, chairman of the special 
committee on organization structure. He 
reviewed the events leading up to the 
appointment of this committee a year 
ago and said that the committee has 
now before it a proposed structure for 
study. The work of progress by this 
committee was commended by the ex- 
ecutive committee which voted for its 
continuance. Mr. Cummings was asked 
to submit a further report to the next 
mid-year meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Considerable interest centered on this 
organization structure program due to 
the fact that it may mean a complete 
revamping of the present by-laws of the 
association and by so doing give ade- 
quate recognition to state associations. 
Although Chairman Cummings and his 
committee were not ready to submit defi- 
nite recommendations to this end, one 
plan was talked about which would in- 


crease the board of trustees from the 
present nine to fifteen members, making 
them representative of geographical dis- 
tricts and elected by the convention. In- 
stead of an executive committee a na- 
tional council would be created, composed 
of state association presidents and rep- 
resentatives of large Metropolitan asso- 
ciations, along with the trustees and past 
presidents of the National Association. 
Whether or not such a plan is adopted 
remains to be seen when the executive 
committee meets again in December. 


Mrs. Pritchard Makes Big Hit 


Rendering her first report as director 
of the department of the American Fam- 
ily, a division of the National Association 
formed a year ago and growing rapidly 
in importance, Mrs. W. S. Pritchard of 
Garner, Iowa, made a splendid impres- 
sion on the executive committee. Since 
the Toronto meeting she has appeared 
at sixty-six meetings of women’s clubs 
and life underwriters’ associations in forty 
cities; has made three radio talks; has 
delivered her message so effectively to 
women’s clubs that return engagements 
have been requested. 

Mrs. Pritchard said that the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs to whom 
she is the liason officer of the National 
Association, has 14,500 clubs with a mem- 
bership of over 2,000,000. Impressively 


she told how these club women have 
been so enthused over the part that life 
insurance can play in the building of 
the ideal American home that they have 
been able to secure much publicity for 
the work of the American Family de- 
partment. Still further, insurance chair- 
men for the Federated Women’s Clubs 
have been named in several states, with 
parent- teachers’ associations endorsing 
life insurance as a child welfare measure. 
“Michigan Plan” Report by G. S. Kies 
Considerable interest was shown in the 
report by Glenn S. Kies, Lansing, on the 
“Michigan educational plan,” which is an 
outgrowth of a feeling on the part of 
life underwriters in that state that in- 
asmuch as the Insurance Department 
there receives a large income from the 
tax on life insurance, that the state 
should utilize the Department to educate 
citizens of Michigan as to the large part 
life insurance is playing in present day 
economics. This idea appealed to the 
governor of Michigan, superintendent of 
educational and insurance commissioner, 
with the result that high schools of the 
state are now ready to introduce into 
their curriculums a text on life insurance. 
This text, prepared by Mr. Kies in co- 
operation with a number of life under- 
writers, has the support of the National 
Association. 
Furthermore, the Michigan Insurance 


Ernest J. Clark and Other Officers 
Re-elected to Head American College 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 23—All the officers 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers were re-elected at a meeting of 
the college’s board of directors held in 
the William Penn Hotel on Tuesday 
evening following the board’s annual din- 
ner. These include: President, Ernest 
J. Clark, Baltimore; vice-president, Wil- 
liam M. Duff, Pittsburgh; dean, Dr. S.S. 
Huebner, Philadelphia; secretary and as- 
sistant dean, 
delphia; treasurer, Franklin W. Ganse, 
Boston, and registrar, Arthur M. Spald- 
ing, New York. 

A number of prominent life executives 
were elected to the board of directors, 
these including John A. Stevenson, vice- 
president, Penn Mutual; Herbert M. 
Woolen, president, American Central 
Life; Arthur M. Spalding, Equitable So- 
ciety ; Oliver M. Thurman, vice-president, 


& 





ROBERT L. JONES 


Re-elected Treasurer 


Dr. David McCahan, Phila-’ 


Mutual Benefit Life; Jerome Clark, su- 
perintendent of agencies, Union Central, 
and O. Sam Cummings, Kansas City Life 
manager in Texas. 

Four directors whose terms expired 
this week were re-elected to the board— 
Julian S. Myrick, Charles L. Scott, J. 
Stanley Edwards and John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr. The resignation of Hugh 
D. Hart, who is not now engaged in the 
insurance business, as a director, was 
accepted. 

Dr. David McCahan was elected to be 
a member of the American College’s ex- 
ecutive committee. The following other 
members of this committee were all re- 
elected: Edward S. Brashears, William 
M. Duff, Franklin W. Ganse, John M. 
Holcombe, Jr., John A. Stevenson, Presi- 
dent Clark, Dean Huebner and Registrar 
Spalding. 





MRS. W. S. PRITCHARD 
Head of American Family Dep’t 
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S. T. WHATLEY mankit 

Executive Committee Chairman some Ss 
Department is agreeable to distributing vie 

life insurance pamphlets throughout the jg !SP¢ 

state which will carry the seal of the fM good i 
state, just as the Health Department ff of us, 

makes available pamphlets on health. So tune t 
warmly has the plan been received, that we 

Mr. Kies feels that underwriters else. jg tou 

where might create the same sentiment; Her 

that the point might conceivably be Presid 

reached where school book publishers Thi: 

would see the desirability of publishing ' 

a life insurance text. rst 
cate 

Ganse on Trust Co. Cooperation added 

Urging better contacts with trust com-  " 1 

pany officers and better prospecting for oo 
ems 





persons who should set up life insurance 


trusts, Franklin W. Ganse, chairman of "SS 
this committee, reported that despite the gh: 
unsettled financial situation, trust funds and | 
in banks are safe. He raised the ques- jg % th 
tion, however, as to the safety of funds J "SS 
in the hands of personal trustees who § ™ fo 


have kept their money in banks that § “¢ 
have failed. 

Mr. Ganse is convinced that the time Fo 
has passed when a life insurance trust m Dt: 


is looked upon as a novelty; that such figur 
trusts are now a normal part of the un- writ} 
derwriter’s work. He moved and that @ 's¢ 


motion was carried that a committee on j / «it 
cooperation with attorneys be made a 
regular standing committee of the asso- trial 
ciation. 

C. Vivian Anderson, association vice- 
president in charge of education, again 
stressed the need for an educational di- Ir 
rector in the National Association; John com 
C. McNamara, publication committee 
chairman, told about the operations of 
this division of the association during the ma 


past year; H. J. Powell, law and legis: 
lation committee chairman, said _ there of 
were 1,200 more bills introduced in legis- ~ 
latures this year than in the 1929 gen- per 
eral sessions. He made an exhaustive per 
report on the character of such bills as 1% 
they affected life insurance. pee 

Although not present at the mecting @ 4 
julian S. Myrick, chairman committce on of 
institutional advertising, sent a_ letter cel 
which indicated a much more decided or 
trend on the part of the companies to eS 


ward joining in a plan to advertis: life th 
insurance. Ernest J. Clark, Senior : 


Council chairman, reported that the : 
council had stood ready to be of any ; 
assistance to the association but no spe- - 
cial need for its services had arisen. i 
Progress on Exhibit Material 

Mansur B. Oakes, chairman of a spe- a 
cial committee on exhibit material, re- 
ported that local associations will soon b 
have available for their use a life insut- th 
ance display which can be used locally c 
(Continued on Page 23) : 
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important subject of conserving 
life insurance now in force was discussed 
fully and in a masterful way by Chand- 
ler Bullock, president of the State Mu- 
tual Life, speaking before the Wednes- 
day afternoon session of the Pittsburgh 
convention. “Although conservation is 
not an over-popular subject,’ Mr. Bul- 
lock said in opening his address, “it is as 
vital to life insurance as is stamina to 
the human body. It is the essence of 
Progress.” 5 

Speaking on the general business situa- 
tion President Bullock said that after all 
there is a certain inspirational quality 
generated in days of depression such as 
these which never is born in the easy and 
fabby boom periods. The history of 
mankind shows, he said, that periods of 
some self-denial have developed general- 
ly the strongest individuals and the most 
prosperous nations of the earth. Some 
good is coming out of this period to all 
of us, he added; these difficult times will 
tune the whole world up for a more vic- 
torious bout with Fate in the future. 

Here are some of the highlights of 
President Bullock’s address: 

This interesting human abode—the 
world—has become a little more compli- 
cated than usual recently, and that has 
added somewhat to our problems. Yet, 
my friends, we must remember this—we 
cannot attribute all our present prob- 
lems to the general let-down in the busi- 
ness world. This country was riding on 
high in the inflation era of 1925, 1926, 1927 
and 1928, and yet in those years in spite 
of the growing gain in new paid-for busi- 
ness the percentage of gain of insurance 
in force was actually declining. Let me 
cite a few figures given me by the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

For the sake of brevity I will quote 
but a few figures in this last decade. The 
figures are the total of new business 
written by all the United States legal 
reserve life companies, and note, please, 
Icite only the total of ordinary life busi- 
ness, and do not include either indus- 
trial or group (which might be claimed 
a open to wider swings). 


Some Significant Figures 


In 1923 the United States legal reserve 
companies wrote $8,611,795,436 of ordi- 
nary life business and the increase in in- 
surance in force was $4,670,290,482. This 
made the percentage of increase of in- 
surance in force to the paid-for business 
of that year 54.23%. Since that date in 
No succeeding year have we reached that 
percentage gain, but on the contrary the 
Percentage gain has been declining. In 
1925 we wrote in ordinary $10,563,127,810 
and the increase of ordinary life in force 
Was $5,325,373,853—a percentage of gain 
of 50.41%. Still the decline in gain per- 
centage continued. In 1928 we wrote in 
ordinary $12,257,461,655. This was ap- 
proximately one billion and three-quar- 
ters more ordinary life written in 1928 
than in 1925—and yet the increase in or- 
dinary in force in 1928 was but $5,442,- 
571,023—an actual gain of only 117 mil- 
lion over 1925, even though we wrote 
One billion and three-quarters more in 
1928 than in 1925. 

Thus the percentage of gain in insur- 
ance in force to paid-for in 1928 was 
4.40% against 50.41% in 1925 and 54.23% 
back in 1923. I ask you to bear in mind 
that all the years I have cited were in- 
creasingly prosperous, booming years, 
with no sign of the present depression 
€ven on the horizon. 


State Mutual Life President Says Much Lip Service Has 
Been Given to Conservation, But Not Enough Action; Tells 
of Policy Loan Growth and Urges Agents to Prevent Mort- 


gaged Policies From Lapsing 


In 1929 and 1930 (when there was a 
depression alibi) the percentage of gain 
shrank more, reaching last year in 1930— 
28.97%. And in this year of 1931 A. D. 
—Well! question mark, “?”. 

However, merely considering the 
steady shrinkage of gain in the prosper- 
ous years and disregarding the depres- 
sion period, these are significant figures. 
And we must not forget them. There is 
some dust on our doorsteps that must 
have our attention. It is true most other 
businesses have accumulated more, and 
some a large rubbish pile. But still on 
our own usually immaculate doorsteps 
there is a little dust for us to sweep 
off. We are now seriously beginning to 
tackle the job. 


Many Unnecessary Lapses 


Getting down to brass tacks, we all 
know there is life insurance lapsing and 
surrendering that should neither lapse 
nor surrender, but should go through 
even these hard times as continuing in- 
surance. To us who love our institution 
and its great protection to our fellow 
countrymen, some of this cancellation 
seems almost like the desecration of a 
shrine. 

We know that all the parties involved 
lose by termination—the policyholder, his 
beneficiaries, the agents and the com- 
pany. That statement needs no exposi- 
tion in this assemblage. 

That gain in insurance in force is the 
criterion of the success of any company 
or any agency is today an accepted ax- 
iom. An agency that cannot gradually 
and steadily increase its outstanding in- 
surance is merely engaged in the childish 
process of blowing bubbles. Such an 
agency does not interest any home office 
—for long. 

Much has been said and written con- 
cerning the conservation of life insurance 
in force, but it has been somewhat akin 
to the famous Wickersham Report which 
contained 1,600,000 words which so far 
has not crystalized into any results. In 
brief, much lip service has been given to 
conservation, but not yet enough action. 

However, we have made at least a gen- 
uine new start. It was just two years 


ago that President Parkinson of - the- 


Equitable Life of New York, in an ex- 
cellent presentation, sounded a call to 
arms on this subject. Also we must give 
much credit to the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau conducted by Marshall 
Holcombe. This Bureau, by its conser- 
vation bulletin, its collection of differ- 
ent company experiences, and its confer- 
ences, has given added strength to the 
movement. 


Some Progress Being Made 


Thus the insurance world is making 
some progress, for that is our habit and 
our mettle. Yet obviously we all need to 
step still livelier and more intelligently— 
and that also is within our capacity. 

Data is being accumulated in this mat- 
ter and we seek more wisdom, for that 
is the natural aspiration of enterprising 
men. As Charles M. Schwab said re- 
cently: “Many a man wishes he were as 
wise as he thinks his wife thinks he is!” 
We may not be as wise as all that; but 
we of the home office and you of the 
field, knowing a serious problem con- 
fronts us, are earnestly seeking all the 
facts concerning it. 


Efforts At Home Offices 
Your home offices are now bending 


every effort to make each department 
conservation-minded.- We want this 
spirit to run through every single channel 
in the home office, not only in the pro- 
duction department, but in the actuarial, 
medical, legal, auditing departments, and 
so on—so that always home office corre- 
spondence and action will breathe the 
atmosphere of conservation whenever 
possible. 


Many of us have established conserva- 
tion units or departments, generally un- 
der the vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction. This unit has been placed un- 
der the charge of a competent officer 
who gives his entire time and attention 
to conservation—as he should. Lack of 
time forbids a detail of his duties. One 
chief function of this home office unit is 
to keep accurate records of every agen- 
cy’s, and every agent’s business and ter- 
minations. In any lapse some of us re- 
quire a specific lapse report from the 
agent of record. Thus we can know 
where our weak fields are located and 
can take action accordingly. Nothing 
could be more important than this kind 
of a check-up. Ultimately the business 
of every man in the field will be thus 
scrutinized for preventable terminations, 
and the responsibility charged where it 
belongs. 


Further it is the job of the home of- 
fice conservation units to help spread the 
gospel of conservation through the field 
by information and data, and to motivate 
and help by personal visits. We are back 
of you to the limit. 

All companies are today requiring bet- 
ter lapse records for attendance at Club 
Conventions. Honor rolls and listings of 
field men are being based more and more 
on persistency standing. 


However, strive as we may in the 
home offices, it is you, our partners out 
there in the field, spread in the differ- 
ent cities and hamlets of the country, 
who must carry on in the front the cru- 
sade of conservation. It is you who are 
best able to dam the broadening river 
of terminations. We all know that is 
so,—so why use any more phraseology 
about it! It is you who wrote the busi- 
ness, you" who have the personal con- 
tacts, you who get the retainers for re- 
newals. If your life underwriting has 
been elevated to the prestige of a pro- 
fession (as it has been with many of 
you),—then you have established that 
confidential relationship with your clients 
which should keep your business well 
conserved. 


Policy Loan Growth 


Let us take up the question of policy 
loans. We rejoice that in this depression 
we have been of such service to many 
policyholders. The reserve on their pol- 
icies has often been the only emergency 
fund to which they had needed recourse. 
Yet on the other hand it is common 
knowledge that many policy loans have 
been made that were unwarranted and 
unnecessary, and too many made to car- 
ry on the speculation mania. 

The reports of the New York State 
Insurance Department show that in 1905, 
but twenty-five years ago, only 9.40% of 
the reserves of the companies reporting 
to that state were’ in policy and pre- 
mium loans. At the end of 1929 this 
proportion had grown to 15.90% of the 
reserves. 

The recent enormous growth of pol- 


Chandler Bullock On Conservation : 
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icy loans is best disclosed in a late re- 
port of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. This shows while the total 
admitted assets of all the member com- 
panies on July 1 of this year had in- 
creased 7.7% over July 1 of a year ago— 
their policy loans had increased 186% 
over a year ago—an increase in one year 
in policy loans of over 24% times the in- 
crease in the general assets. This is ad- 
mittedly a threatening situation—if we 
allow ourselves to be inhibited to inac- 
tion by paralyzing fear that on the next 
anniversary of the premium or interest 
these policies are in grave danger of 
lapse. 

Generally speaking, in the companies 
reporting to New York state approxi- 
mately 25% of their policies (other than 
industrial) have loans against them. Of 
these 25% of policies—as near as can be 
estimated—between 50% and 60% of that 
number are borrowed on practically to 
the limit. In brief, at least 10% and 
probably 12% of all ordinary policies in 
force now have maximum loans. Here 
is field for that scourge, the twister—if 
we let his false logic prevail. 


Protection Not Impaired 


While there may be this percentage of 
maximum loans we must bear in mind 
that as a rule these maximum loans are 
on policies in their earlier value years 
and not in the later when the reserves 
are high and the policies are nearing 
a normal maturity. Thus the real pro- 
tection is not impaired by these loans 
to the extent the twister tries to tell. As 
evidence of this a great New England 
company of long standing, which has as 
high a proportion of policy loans as any 
of us, has made very recently an exam- 
ination of all its death and endowment 
claims paid on which there were policy 
loans. They found these claims only 
26% impaired at maturity by the loans. 
Practically 75% of the real protection 
still remained. That point should never 
be lost sight of. No agent with a twist- 
ing mind ever tells the whole truth to 
a borrowing policyholder. 

If the unsound arguments are permit- 
ted to prevail that have induced many 
policyholders to terminate their pledged 
insurance for new substituted policies— 
then we are indeed in for a disastrous pe- 
riod of shrinkage in our old business. In 
view of the increasing ethical standards 
of this Association and its subsidiary 
underwriters associations, we believe this 
twisting and substitution will be even 
more actively combated by you. It must 
be. All honor to the Life Underwriters 
of New ‘York City for their concerted 
drive under the leadership of Mr. Julian 
Myrick against these practices. 
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Many Subjects Up Before Executive Committee 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 23—A resolution re- 
cording unshaken confidence and faith 
in the financial structure of the United 
States and in the resources and ability 
of its people to meet any emergency that 
may arise was an important action taken 
by the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association when it met for an all 
day session on Monday. Cognizant of a 
tense national atmosphere because of the 
suspension of the gold standard by Great 
Britain, coupled with the fact that Pitts- 
burgh’s own serenity had been upset 
that day by the closing of three banks 
including the important Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, N. A., this committee bespoke the 
sentiment of the National Association, 
representative of upwards of 200,000 life 
insurance agents, when it said: 

We believe that the chief thing required is to 
dispel any and feeling of 
and to restore public confidence, which 
justified by the boundless resources of 
the nation and by the skill, the genius and abil- 
ity of our citizens, to surmount now, as in the 
past, any crises that may confront them. 


fear, distrust inse- 
curity, 


is fully 


Treasurer R. L. Jones Reports Profit 


Welcomed by Holgar J. Johnson, gen- 
eral convention chairman, the committee 
settled down to a consideration of a long 
string of committee reports. A healthy 
financial condition was indicated by 
Treasurer R. L. Jones, New York, who 
said the association had ended the year 
with a net profit of nearly $5,000. 

Membership at New Peak 


Secretary Lee D. Hemingway, Pitts- 
burgh, presented the good news that as- 
sociation membership had been increased 
in the year by nine associations and 
1,343 membe rs, making a total member- 
ship of 19,758. Supplementing this, EI- 
bert Storer, membership committee chair- 
man, emphasized that high pressure 
methods had been conspicuously lacking 
in obtaining the increase. 

The Charles Jerome Edwards trophy, 
awarded annually to the association mak- 
ing the best membership showing, was 
presented to the Evansville, Ind., asso- 
ciation. This makes the third year in 
sticcession that an Indiana association 
has won the cup. The Indianapolis asso- 
ciation, last year’s winner, came in for 
special commendation in that it ranked 
among the first ten in the country in 
increased membership. 


Past Presidents There 


A pleasing touch to the meeting was 
the all too brief appearance of Charles 
W. Scovel of Pittsburgh, a past president 
of the National Association, who has 
been prevented from attending the con- 
vention for ten years past because of ill 
health. Also present were two past pres- 
idents who are now company men—Frank 

Jones, Equitable Society, and John 
Newton Russell, Pacific Mutual Life. 
They were given special recognition. 


Organization Structure Committee 
Continued 


Of keen interest was the report by O. 
Sam Cummings, chairman of the special 
committee on organization structure. He 
reviewed the events leading up to the 
appointment of this committee a year 
ago and said that the committee has 
now before it a proposed structure for 
study. The work of progress by this 
committee was commended by the ex- 
ecutive committee which voted for its 
continuance. Mr. Cummings was asked 
to submit a further report to the next 
mid-year meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Considerable interest centered on this 
organization structure program due to 
the fact that it may mean a complete 
revamping of the present by-laws of the 
association and by so doing give ade- 
quate recognition to state associations. 
Although Chairman Cummings and his 
committee were not ready to submit defi- 
nite recommendations to this end, one 
plan was talked about which would in- 


crease the board of trustees from the 
present nine to fifteen members, making 
them representative of geographical dis- 
tricts and elected by the convention. In- 
stead of an executive committee a na- 
tional council would be created, composed 
of state association presidents and rep- 
resentatives of large Metropolitan asso- 
ciations, along with the trustees and past 
presidents of the National Association. 
Whether or not such a plan is adopted 
remains to be seen when the executive 
committee meets again in December. 


Mrs. Pritchard Makes Big Hit 


Rendering her first report as director 
of the department of the American Fam- 
ily, a division of the National Association 
formed a year ago and growing rapidly 
in importance, Mrs. W. S. Pritchard of 
Garner, Iowa, made a splendid impres- 
sion on the executive committee. Since 
the Toronto meeting she has appeared 
at sixty-six meetings of women’s clubs 
and life underwriters’ associations in forty 
cities; has made three radio talks; has 
delivered her message so effectively to 
women’s clubs that return engagements 
have been requested. 

Mrs. Pritchard said that the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs to whom 
she is the liason officer of the National 
Association, has 14,500 clubs with a mem- 
bership of over 2,000,000. Impressively 


she told how these club women have 
been so enthused over the part that life 
insurance can play in the building of 
the ideal American home that they have 
been able to secure much publicity for 
the work of the American Family de- 
partment. Still further, insurance chair- 
men for the Federated Women’s Clubs 
have been named in several states, with 
parent-teachers’ associations endorsing 
life insurance as a child welfare measure. 
“Michigan Plan” Report by G. S. Kies 

Considerable interest was shown in the 
report by Glenn S. Kies, Lansing, on the 
“Michigan educational plan,” which is an 
outgrowth of a feeling on the part of 
life underwriters in that state that in- 
asmuch as the Insurance Department 
there receives a large income from the 
tax on life insurance, that the state 
should utilize the Department to educate 
citizens of Michigan as to the large part 
life insurance is playing in present day 
economics. This idea appealed to the 
governor of Michigan, superintendent of 
educational and insurance commissioner, 
with the result that high schools of the 
state are now ready to introduce into 
their curriculums a text on life insurance. 
This text, prepared by Mr. Kies in co- 
operation with a number of life under- 
writers, has the support of the National 
Association. 

Furthermore, the Michigan Insurance 


Ernest J. Clark and Other Officers 
Re-elected to Head American College 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 23—All the officers 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers were re-elected at a meeting of 
the college’s board of directors held in 
the William Penn Hotel on Tuesday 
evening following the board’s annual din- 
ner. These include: President, Ernest 
J. Clark, Baltimore; vice-president, Wil- 
liam M. Duff, Pittsburgh; dean, Dr. S.S. 
Huebner, Philadelphia; secretary and as-. 
sistant dean, Dr. David McCahan, Phila- 
delphia; treasurer, Franklin W. Ganse, 
Boston, and registrar, Arthur M. Spald- 
New York. 

A number of prominent life executives 
were elected to the board of directors, 
these including John A. Stevenson, vice- 
president, Penn Mutual; Herbert M. 
Woolen, president, American Central 
Life; Arthur M. Spalding, Equitable So- 
ciety; Oliver M. Thurman, vice-president, 


ing, 


= 





ROBERT L. JONES 
Re-elected Treasurer 


Mutual Benefit Life; Jerome Clark, su- 
perintendent of agencies, Union Central, 
and O. Sam Cummings, Kansas City Life 
manager in Texas. 

Four directors whose terms expired 
this week were re-elected to the board— 
Julian S. Myrick, Charles L. Scott, J. 
Stanley Edwards and John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr. The resignation of Hugh 
D. Hart, who is not now engaged in the 
insurance business, as a director, was 
accepted. 

Dr. David McCahan was elected to be 
a member of the American College’s ex- 
ecutive committee. The following other 
members of this committee were all re- 
elected: Edward S. Brashears, William 
M. Duff, Franklin W. Ganse, John M. 
Holcombe, Jr., John A. Stevenson, Presi- 
dent Clark, Dean Huebner and Registrar 
Spalding. 





MRS. W. S. PRITCHARD 
Head of American Family Dep’t 
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S. T. WHATLEY 


Executive Committee Chairman 


Department is agreeable to distributing 
life insurance pamphlets throughout the 
state which will carry the seal of the 
state, just as the Health Department 
makes available pamphlets on health. So 
warmly has the plan been received, that 
Mr. Kies feels that underwriters else- 
where might create the same sentiment; 
that the point might conceivably be 
reached where school book publishers 
would see the desirability of publishing 
a life insurance text. 


Ganse on Trust Co. Cooperation 


Urging better contacts with trust com- 
pany officers and better prospecting for 
persons who should set up life insurance 
trusts, Franklin W. Ganse, chairman of 
this committee, reported that despite the 
unsettled financial situation, trust funds 
in banks are safe. He raised the ques- 
tion, however, as to the safety of funds 
in the hands of personal trustees who 
have kept their money in banks that 
have failed. 

Mr. Ganse is convinced that the time 
has passed when a life insurance trust 
is looked upon as a novelty; that such 
trusts are now a normal part of the un- 
derwriter’s work. He moved and _ that 
motion was carried that a committee on 
cooperation with attorneys be made 4 
regular standing committee of the asso- 
ciation. 

C. Vivian Anderson, association vice- 
president in charge of education, again 
stressed the need for an educational di- 
rector in the National Association; John 
C. McNamara, publication committee 
chairman, told about the operations 0! 
this division of the association during the 
past year; H. J. Powell, law and legis 
lation committee chairman, said there 
were 1,200 more bills introduced in legis- 
latures this year than in the 1929 gen- 
eral sessions. He made an exhaustive 
report on the character of such bills as 
they affected life insurance. 

Although not present at the meeting, 
julian S. Myrick, chairman committee on 
institutional advertising, sent a_ letter 
which indicated a much more decided 
trend on the part of the companies t0- 
ward joining in a plan to advertise life 
insurance. Ernest J. Clark, Senior 
Council chairman, reported that the 
council had stood ready to be of any 
assistance to the association but no spe- 
cial need for its services had arisen. 


Progress on Exhibit Materia! 
Mansur B. Oakes, chairman of a spe 
cial committee on exhibit material, re 
ported that local associations will soon 
have available for their use a. life insut- 
ance display which can be used locally 
(Centinued on Page 23) 
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Gyre important subject of conserving 
life insurance now in force was discussed 
fully and in a masterful way by Chand- 
ler Bullock, president of the State Mu- 
tual Life, speaking before the Wednes- 
day afternoon session of the Pittsburgh 
convention. “Although conservation is 
not an over-popular subject,” Mr. Bul- 
lock said in opening his address, “it is as 
vital to life insurance as is stamina to 
the human body. It is the essence of 
Progress.” i 

Speaking on the general business situa- 
tion President Bullock said that after all 
there is a certain inspirational quality 
generated in days of depression such as 
these which never is born in the easy and 
fabby boom periods. The history of 
mankind shows, he said, that periods of 
some self-denial have developed general- 
ly the strongest individuals and the most 
prosperous nations of the earth. Some 
good is coming out of this period to all 
of us, he added; these difficult times will 
tune the whole world up for a more vic- 
torious bout with Fate in the future. 

Here are some of the highlights of 
President Bullock’s address: 

This interesting human abode—the 
world—has become a little more compli- 
cated than usual recently, and that has 
added somewhat to our problems. Yet, 
my friends, we must remember this—we 
cannot attribute all our present prob- 
lems to the general let-down in the busi- 
ness world. This country was riding on 
high in the inflation era of 1925, 1926, 1927 
and 1928, and yet in those years in spite 
of the growing gain in new paid-for busi- 
ness the percentage of gain of insurance 
in force was actually declining. Let me 
cite a few figures given me by the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents. 

For the sake of brevity I will quote 
but a few figures in this last decade. The 
figures are the total of new business 
written by all the United States legal 
reserve life companies, and note, please, 
Icite only the total of ordinary life busi- 
ness, and do not include either indus- 
trial or group (which might be claimed 
a open to wider swings). 


Some Significant Figures 


In 1923 the United States legal reserve 

companies wrote $8,611,795,436 of ordi- 
nary life business and the increase in in- 
surance in force was $4,670,290,482. This 
made the percentage of increase of in- 
surance in force to the paid-for business 
of that year 54.23%. Since that date in 
no succeeding year have we reached that 
Percentage gain, but on the contrary the 
Percentage gain has been declining. In 
925 we wrote in ordinary $10,563,127,810 
and the increase of ordinary life in force 
was $5,325,373,853—a percentage of gain 
of 50.41%. Still the decline in gain per- 
centage continued. In 1928 we wrote in 
ordinary $12,257,461,655. This was ap- 
Proximately one billion and three-quar- 
ters more ordinary life written in 1928 
than in 1925—and yet the increase in or- 
dinary in force in 1928 was but $5,442,- 
371,023—an actual gain of only 117 mil- 
lion over 1925, even though we wrote 
one billion and three-quarters more in 
1928 than in 1925. 

Thus the percentage of gain in insur- 
ance in force to paid-for in 1928 was 
440% against 50.41% in 1925 and 54.23% 
back in 1923. I ask you to bear in mind 
that all the years I have cited were in- 
Creasingly prosperous, booming years, 
With no sign of the present depression 
ven on the horizon. , 


State Mutual Life President Says Much Lip Service Has 
Been Given to Conservation, But Not Enough Action; Tells 
of Policy Loan Growth and Urges Agents to Prevent Mort- 


gaged Policies From Lapsing 


In 1929 and 1930 (when there was a 
depression alibi) the percentage of gain 
shrank more, reaching last year in 1930— 
28.97%. And in this year of 1931 A. D. 
—Well! question mark, “?”. 

However, merely considering the 
steady shrinkage of gain in the prosper- 
ous years and disregarding the depres- 
sion period, these are significant figures. 
And we must not forget them. There is 
some dust on our doorsteps that must 
have our attention. It is true most other 
businesses have accumulated more, and 
some a large rubbish pile. But still on 
our own usually immaculate doorsteps 
there is a little dust for us to sweep 
off. We are now seriously beginning to 
tackle the job. 


Many Unnecessary Lapses 


Getting down to brass tacks, we all 
know there is life insurance lapsing and 
surrendering that should neither lapse 
nor surrender, but should go through 
even these hard times as continuing in- 
surance. To us who love our institution 
and its great protection to our fellow 
countrymen, some of this cancellation 
seems almost like the desecration of a 
shrine. 

We know that all the parties involved 
lose by termination—the policyholder, his 
beneficiaries, the agents and the com- 
pany. That statement needs no exposi- 
tion in this assemblage. 

That gain in insurance in force is the 
criterion of the success of any company 
or any agency is today an accepted ax- 
iom. An agency that cannot gradually 
and steadily increase its outstanding in- 
surance is merely engaged in the childish 
process of blowing bubbles. Such an 
agency does not interest any home office 
—for long. 

Much has been said and written con- 
cerning the conservation of life insurance 
in force, but it has been somewhat akin 
to the famous Wickersham Report which 
contained 1,600,000 words which so far 
has not crystalized into any results. In 
brief, much lip service has been given to 
conservation, but not yet enough action. 

However, we have made at least a gen- 
uine new start. It was just two years 


ago that President Parkinson of- the- 


Equitable Life of New York, in an ex- 
cellent presentation, sounded a call to 
arms on this subject. Also we must give 
much credit to the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau conducted by Marshall 
Holcombe. This Bureau, by its conser- 
vation bulletin, its collection of differ- 
ent company experiences, and its confer- 
ences, has given added strength to the 
movement. 


Some Progress Being Made 


Thus the insurance world is making 
some progress, for that is our habit and 
our mettle. Yet obviously we all need to 
step still livelier and more intelligently— 
and that also is within our capacity. 

Data is being accumulated in this mat- 
ter and we seek more wisdom, for that 
is the natural aspiration of enterprising 
men. As Charles M. Schwab said re- 
cently: “Many a man wishes he were as 
wise as he thinks his wife thinks he is!” 
We may not be as wise as all that; but 
we of the home office and you of the 
field, knowing a serious problem con- 
fronts us, are earnestly seeking all the 
facts concerning it. 


Efforts At Home Offices 
Your home offices are now bending 


every effort to make each department 
conservation-minded.- We want this 
spirit to run through every single channel 
in the home office, not only in the pro- 
duction department, but in the actuarial, 
medical, legal, auditing departments, and 
so on—so that always home office corre- 
spondence and action will breathe the 
atmosphere of conservation whenever 
possible. 

Many of us have established conserva- 
tion units or departments, generally un- 
der the vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction. This unit has been placed un- 
der the charge of a competent officer 
who gives his entire time and attention 
to conservation—as he should. Lack of 
time forbids a detail of his duties. One 
chief function of this home office unit is 
to keep accurate records of every agen- 
cy’s, and every agent’s business and ter- 
minations. In any lapse some of us re- 
quire a specific lapse report from the 
agent of record. Thus we can know 
where our weak fields are located and 
can take action accordingly. Nothing 
could be more important than this kind 
of a check-up. Ultimately the business 
of every man in the field will be thus 
scrutinized for preventable terminations, 
and the responsibility charged where it 
belongs. 


Further it is the job of the home of- 
fice conservation units to help spread the 
gospel of conservation through the field 
by information and data, and to motivate 
and help by personal visits. We are back 
of you to the limit. 

All companies are today requiring bet- 
ter lapse records for attendance at Club 
Conventions. Honor rolls and listings of 
field men are being based more and more 
on persistency standing. 

However, strive as we may in the 
home offices, it is you, our partners out 
there in the field, spread in the differ- 
ent cities and hamlets of the country, 
who must carry on in the front the cru- 
sade of conservation. It is you who are 
best able to dam the broadening river 
of terminations. We all know that is 
so,—so why use any more phraseology 
about it! It is you who wrote the busi- 
ness, yo! who have the personal con- 
tacts, you who get the retainers for re- 
newals. If your life underwriting has 
been elevated to the prestige of a pro- 
fession (as it has been with many of 
you),—then you have established that 
confidential relationship with your clients 
which should keep your business well 
conserved. 


Policy Loan Growth 


Let us take up the question of policy 
loans. We rejoice that in this depression 
we have been of such service to many 
policyholders. The reserve on their pol- 
icies has often been the only emergency 
fund to which they had needed recourse. 
Yet on the other hand it is common 
knowledge that many policy loans have 
been made that were unwarranted and 
unnecessary, and too many made to car- 
ry on the speculation mania. 

The reports of the New York State 
Insurance Department show that in 1905, 
but twenty-five years ago, only 9.40% of 
the reserves of the companies reporting 
to that state were in policy and pre- 
mium loans. At the end of 1929 this 
proportion had grown to 15.90% of the 
reserves. 

The recent enormous growth of pol- 
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icy loans is best disclosed in a late re- 
port of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. This shows while the total 
admitted assets of all the member com- 
panies on July 1 of this year had in- 
creased 7.7% over July 1 of a year ago— 
their policy loans had increased 18.6% 
over a year ago—an increase in one year 
in policy loans of over 24% times the in- 
crease in the general assets. This is ad- 
mittedly a threatening situation—if we 
allow ourselves to be inhibited to inac- 
tion by paralyzing fear that on the next 
anniversary of the premium or interest 
these policies are in grave danger of 
lapse. 

Generally speaking, in the companies 
reporting to New York state approxi- 
mately 25% of their policies (other than 
industrial) have loans against them. Of 
these 25% of policies—as near as can be 
estimated—between 50% and 60% of that 
number are borrowed on practically to 
the limit. In brief, at least 10% and 
probably 12% of all ordinary policies in 
force now have maximum loans. Here 
is field for that scourge, the twister—if 
we let his false logic prevail. 


Protection Not Impaired 


While there may be this percentage of 
maximum loans we must bear in mind 
that as a rule these maximum loans are 
on policies in their earlier value years 
and not in the later when the reserves 
are high and the policies are nearing 
a normal maturity. Thus the real pro- 
tection is not impaired by these loans 
to the extent the twister tries to tell. As 
evidence of this a great New England 
company of long standing, which has as 
high a proportion of policy loans as any 
of us, has made very recently an exam- 
ination of all its death and endowment 
claims paid on which there were policy 
loans. They found these claims only 
26% impaired at maturity by the loans. 
Practically 75% of the real protection 
still remained. That point should never 
be lost sight of. No agent with a twist- 
ing mind ever tells the whole truth to 
a borrowing policyholder. 

If the unsound arguments are permit- 
ted to prevail that have induced many 
policyholders to terminate their pledged 
insurance for new substituted policies— 
then we are indeed in for a disastrous pe- 
riod of shrinkage in our old business. In 
view of the increasing ethical standards 
of this Association and its subsidiary 
underwriters associations, we believe this 
twisting and substitution will be even 
more actively combated by you. It must 
be. All honor to the Life Underwriters 
of New ‘York City for their concerted 
drive under the leadership of Mr. Julian 
Myrick against these practices. 
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Appeal “T’o Emotions Is Necessary 


That the salesman must appeal to the 
emotions rather than to reason if he ex- 
pects to get results was the point which 
was stressed by Albert E. N. Gray, as- 
sistant secretary of the Prudential, in 
his fine address given before the con- 
vention on Wednesday. Mr. Gray’s talk 
was colored by many pertinent stories 
which not only helped put his message 
over in a big way but which at the same 
time entertained his audience. 

“Selling is like acting,” Mr. Gray said, 
“and in order to be a good actor, you’ve 
got to forget yourself. Scientists tell us 
that man is the only animal possessing 
the power of reason. But cynics tell us 
that man is the only animal that doesn’t 
use it. Between the two we have the 
whole truth, for while our opinions may 
be based on reason, our actions are in- 
spired by our emotions. And that is 
why the actor does and the salesman 
must appeal to the emotions rather than 
to reason.” 

Here are some of the highlights of 
the Prudential official’s address: 

Wrong Method of Teaching 

Just what is there about this thing 
called salesmanship which makes it such 
a mystery that we don’t know when we 
have it and our best friend can’t tell us? 
And why should there be so much diffi- 
culty in understanding a thing so sim- 
ple? Isn’t it because there’s something 
wrong with the way we're teaching it? 

Man can acquire knowledge only when 
that knowledge is stated in terms of 
things which he already knows and un- 
derstands. Then doesn’t our difficulty 
lie in the fact that we’re trying to teach 
men what salesmanship IS when what 
they really want to know is WHAT IS 
IT LIKE? 

I once spent an afternoon and eve- 
ning with a very successful agent, try- 
ing to discover the secret of his suc- 
cess. The sum total of all I learned 
can be expressed in this simple thought: 
“Selling is like acting, and in order to 
be a good actor, you’ve got to forget 
yourself.” And yet, everything I knew 
about salesmanship at that time and 
everything I have learned about sales- 
manship since then, has gone to increase 
my conviction that, in that simple little 
thought, I had found the thing I was 
looking for. 

From its earliest days, the stage has 
been used.as a means of selling ideas 
and ideals through appeal to the emo- 
tions of the audience, and every one of 
you has gone through the experience of 
being sold. Strangely enough the idea 
or ideal which vou carried away with 
you, determined to put it into effect, was 
not a new idea or ideal, and an appeal 
to your reason would have found you 
in entire accord with it. But oddly 
enough, it required an appeal to your 
emotions to rouse you to decision and 
action. 

The Whole Truth 


Scientists tell us that man is. the only 
animal possessing the power of reason. 
But cynics tell us that man is the only 
animal that doesn’t use it. And between 
the two we have the whole truth, for 
while our opinions may be based on rea- 
son, Our actions are inspired by our emo- 
tions. And that is why the actor DOES 
and the salesman MUST appeal to the 
emotions rather than to reason, because 
no sale is ever consummated unless there 
is some action on the part of the buyer. 

Let’s see how the actor does it. Did 
you ever see a drama with a hero in it 
that didn’t rate a villain in it too? Well, 
the villain is just as much a part of the 
sale as the hero. While they’re selling 
you the ideal, they’re unselling you on 
the opposite of that ideal. And they’re 
fixing the conviction firmly in your mind 


that your choice must be one or the ° 


other. When they get through with 
you, it isn’t a question of courage or 
not; loyalty or not; honor or not. It’s 
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a question of courage or cowardice; loy- 
alty or treason; honor or dishonor. 

Life insurance salesmanship is too 
often one-sided. We allow the prospect 
to feel that it’s a question of whether 
he wants life insurance or not, instead 
of making him realize that it’s a question 
of whether he wants life insurance or 
UNINSURANCE. We don’t make him 
realize that he can’t say “no” to one 
without saying “yes” to the other. 

Average Prospects Views 


Another real difficulty in the sale of 
insurance through an appeal to the emo- 
tions lies in the fact that the average 
prospect seems to object to a discussion 
of the dire possibilities of uninsurance 
and resents an attempt on your part 
to appeal to those higher and nobler 
emotions that make men want to protect 
their loved ones. And yet that same 
prospect will pay real money to have an 
actor do what he objects to having an 
insurance agent try to do. 

Men are jealous of their finer feelings 
and hesitate to give vent to them in the 
presence of others who have not yet 
proven that they are capable of under- 
standing them. The actor knows this. 
He knows that men demand privacy for 
their loves, their tears, and their pray- 
ers. And he offers his audience privacy 
in the form of a darkened auditorium. 

He goes even further than that. Those 
of you who saw David Warfield in his 
later years will remember how he used 
to move his audience to the verge of 
tears by the powerful appeal of his won- 
derful acting, and then at just the right 
moment, make his audience laugh, so 
that the tears might flow but seem to be 
tears of laughter. First he gave us a 
reason for tears, and then he gave us 
an excuse for shedding them. 


Fail to Give an Excuse 


How many of us have given our pros- 
pect reason enough for buying life in- 
surance, but have lost the sale because 
we failed to give him an excuse? How 
many of your prospects can you imagine 
would have been willing to sign an ap- 
plication, but were not willing to admit 
that you had succeeded in crashing 
through the shell and making an appeal 
to their emotional selves? I don’t be- 
lieve in talking cash values for their 
own sake, but I do know that many a 
prospect has used the cash values as an 
excuse for signing the application in or- 
der to avoid admitting his sacred and 
secret reason for purchasing the protec- 
tion. 

Those of you who own sufficient life 
insurance aren’t telling your real reason 
for owning it except to the person for 
whom you bought it. My own reason 
has something to do with a lovely garden 
and a white house with green shutters, 
just far enough away from the city. I 
call it “Journey’s End,” not because I’ve 
stopped traveling, but because it repre- 
sents the end of my search for happi- 
ness. And I’m willing to go without 
some of the things I want in order that 
someone who is with me there, may 
never have to go without the things she 
needs. But if you ask me why I be- 
lieve in life insurance, I’ll tell you there 
are sixteen reasons: four better, four 
worse, four richer and four poorer. 


Actor-Salesman 


Have you ever pictured your favorite 
actor portraying the character of a life 
insurance salesman? To begin with, he’s 
your favorite actor because he portrays 
characters that you would like to imitate. 
And your picture of the life underwriter 
that your favorite actor would portray 
is the picture of the life underwriter 


that you would like to be, and already 
know how to be. 

Let’s put your favorite actor in one 
of the toughest spots in our business— 
facing the secretary outside the pros- 
pect’s office. In the first place, the audi- 
ence is going to insist that he get in to 
see the prospect, and in the second place 
he can’t just send in his card and be 
invited in. No audience would stand 
for that. 

Let’s have the secretary hand him one 
of those terrible slips of paper on which 
he must write his name and the nature 
of his business or the object of his call. 
Many of you who have been through it 
will admit that we’ve got your actor and 
the author in a h— of a fix. And yet 
I know of one agent who handled just 
such a situation in a manner that would 
have appealed to any audience. When 
the secretary handed him the slip of pa- 
per, he looked at it and then turned to 
the secretary and said: “Perhaps I'd 
better tell you about it instead of writ- 
ing it.’ And when he had finished tell- 
ing her he had finished selling her. 

How To Get In 

But let’s return to our actor agent and 
imagine him writing on that little slip 
of paper, “Is your business for sale?” 
Then the scene changes and we see the 
hard-boiled prospect grabbing his heavy 
blue pencil and writing the word “no” 
across the little slip of paper. 

Back again in the outer office we see 
the actor agent asking for another slip 
of paper and writing on it, “Would it 
be for sale if you were to die?” And 
again the slip of paper comes back with 
a bigger “No” on it, and a lot of excla- 
mation marks, whereupon the actor agent 
asks for still another slip of paper and 
writes on it, “How do you know? You’d 
be dead.” 

Now, if at that point a movie audience 
would be satisfied to see the actor agent 
ushered in to the office of the actor pros- 
pect, then, in a certain number of cases, 
a real agent in real life will get in to 
see a real prospect at that same point. 
And if, instead of getting in, the agent 
takes the well known nose dive, he can 
comfort himself with the thought that no 
matter how far out they may throw him, 
he’ll be no further out than he would 
have been if he had never gone in. 

An Actual Case 

If you don’t think that little scene 
from the movies could take place in real 
life, let me tell you of a much more 
impossible scene that actually took place 
in the office of a New York millionaire. 
This millionaire was on the prospect list 
of a struggling young bond salesman who 
used to call regularly once a week and 
send in his card, only to be told that 
the prospect was busy “or sump’n.” But 
one morning when he made his regular 
call, and the secretary, as usual, asked 
him for his card, he moved over near 
the prospect’s door and said, in a loud 
tone of voice, “You just tell him that 
he’s got more of my cards now than he’s 
entitled to and he’s not going to get any 
more. And if he doesn’t see me this 
morning, he’ll never know what he’s 
missed, because this is the last time I’m 
coming.” 

At that point, the millionaire came 
bustling out of his office and shouted, 
“What’s going on out here? What the 
h— do you want to see me about?” And 
the bond salesman in a fit of desperation 
shouted back, “Well, since I’m selling 
bonds and you’re buying bonds, what the 
h do you think I want to see you 
about?” And later as he was leaving 





the office with an order so big that it 
actually scared him, the millionaire called 
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Not Entirely Education Sey 


I don’t think our job as far as Mr. B have ; 


Average Agent is concerned is entirely Eigl 
a job of education, because the reason “mak: 
he is no better than he is, lies in the J old” 
fact that he isn’t as good as he knows Thi 
how to be. I think our job is to find brings 
the germ of the fear that keeps him IB under 
from trying and I think we can find it BR ty ye: 
in his belief that the better an idea may were 
be if its works, the more of a darn fool JF one, 
it will make of him if it doesn’t work. & trodu 
I think we’ve got to turn his thoughts deper 
away from the nose dive in the middle JB make 
of the ocean and turn them toward the BB it we 
safe landing on the other side. He wants weak 


to be a success, but he is willing to give FB Ve: 
up his hope of the sublime because of FF finist 
his unwillingness to run the risk of ap- FF are 
pearing ridiculous. they 
We can’t overcome his fear by calling FB are 


him a coward and we can’t make him & hang 
a better agent by giving him hell when & thei; 
what he needs is help. I think if we B offic, 
want him to sell insurance as an actor & out 
would sell insurance, we’ve got to sell BF som 


him courage as an actor would sell him 
courage. We've got to show him that 

it isn’t a question of success or not, but Tt 
a question of success or failure. We've & \ 
got to show him that the hardships and J tt. 
ridicule he’s got to go through if he suc- & 
ceeds aren’t in it with the hardships and J and 
ridicule he’s got to go through if he In 
fails. : five 

And in closing, may I suggest that we BF all 

remind him that the most sublime fig- J and 
ure in all history was, in His most sub- J in 





lime hour, an object of ridicule. ys 
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Affairs B for 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 24.—Taking advantage ‘a 
of the presence of many of their agents Be... 
at this convention, the following comp@- T 
nies held luncheon affairs on Wednes tio 
day: Mutual Benefit, Reliance Life, swe 
Home Life, State Mutual, Pacific Mutual, \ 
Mutual Life of New York, and the Na- 1 
tional Life of Vermont. A big Equitable eve 
Society luncheon is on today with W. W. én 
Klingman as host. ; ‘ 
Breakfast meetings were held this ab 
morning by the Provident Mutual! and | 
Connecticut General representatives at it 
tending the national convention. Pres! sc] 
dent M. Albert Linton of the Provident da 
took an active interest in the week’s ses no 
sions. 
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“Organizing the Buyer to Buy,” was 
the subject interestingly discussed by 
Henry W. Abbott, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual general agent of Pittsburgh, in his 
address on Friday afternoon. Mr. Ab- 
hott told the agents how he interviews 
Mr, Average American, trying to help 
him solve his various financial problems. 
He makes use of pencil and paper 
throughout the interview, thus being as- 
sured that he gets the undivided atten- 


Btion of the prospect. 


Mr. Abbott brought out the important 
point that very few life underwriters 
today are finished products in every re- 
spect, that they have many weaknesses 
to overcome. Most all have some prob- 
lems peculiar to themselves that need 
constant attention if improvement is de- 
sired. 

The remarks made by the Pittsburgh 
general agent follow: 

The merchandising of life insurance is 
merely the progressive co-ordination of 
several established fundamentals. 

First—One must love to do it. 

Second—One must know life 
ance and understand psychology. 

Third—One must learn to prospect. 

Fourth—One must learn how to ap- 
proach. 

Fifth—One must learn how to inter- 
view. 

Sixth—one must learn how to close. 

Seventh—One must be determined and 
have an iron will to succeed. 

Eighth—As Oakland and Pontiac say, 
“make new friends while retaining the 
old.” 

Thinking of these eight fundamentals 
brings to mind a comparison of the life 
underwriter and the automobile of twen- 
ty years ago. You may recall that there 
were many fine-looking cars, but each 
one, within a few months after its in- 
troduction, became noted for its lack of 
dependability in some respect. In one 
make it was poor bearings, in another 
it was a poor clutch and in another a 
weak rear end. 

_Very few life underwriters today are 
finished products in every respect. Some 


insur- 


Fare without bearings, in other words, 


Fthey do not know where to go. 


Some 


sare without a clutch—they just don’t 


Shang on. 


Some are not watching that 


| their differentials don’t take root in an 


office chair. Lucky Strike says to watch 
out for your Adam’s Apple. We have 


» Something else to watch out for. 


Many Weaknesses 
The automobile makers perfected each 


weakness in their product as they found 


it. We have many, but today I am only 
Polishing up a little on one fundamental 


/ and that is the interview. 


In the limited time of the next twenty- 
ve minutes I must assume that you are 


pall masters of these steps in the sale 
F and want only another idea on “Organ- 
)'zng the Buyer to Buy,” which is the 
» interview—the next step after the ap- 
» Proach and leading up to, but not in- 


sii age di 


cluding, the close. “Organizing the Buy- 
cr to Buy” means just what it says, that 


| 's, showing him that he has a need for 
; € insurance and that he can better af- 
| tord to buy life insurance than to con- 


© tinue to 


, © practice doubtful methods of 
accumulation, which do not answer his 
‘very need and purpose. 

This brings to mind a pertinent ques- 
tion that should have long ago been an- 
Swered. 

Why don’t people buy life insurance ? 
*Ou can get a thousand opinions ; how- 
ack — is only one answer—They 

how anything about it. 

Then why don’t they know anything 
about it ? ; . 
it _ tigre = they were nut told about 
Aa primary grades, nor in high 
daily =e in college. It is not in the 
Mac a. nor in magazines. It 1s 

le sport pages, in the funnies 
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Paper Constantly | 


nor in the movies. It simply does not 
come into the natural habits of people. 

Then how can the people learn about 
it? 

There is only one avenue of informa- 
tion and that is through the agent. 

Well then, how can the public find 
out, if the agent doesn’t know? 

Responsibility of Agent 

There, my friends, is the meat of the 
rut. Until agents learn this business as 
thoroughly as they expect professional 
men whom they patronize to know their 
business, the public cannot find out. 

It is with the thought in mind that 
the prospect does not know anything 
about life insurance that I fashion my 
interview to organize him to buy. 

If you think your prospect already 
knows about it, do not bother to call, 
because he has either bought or cannot 
be sold. 7 

This talk today is based on “Organiz- 
ing the Buyer to Buy,” so 1 ask your 
indulgence in assuming that smart pros- 
pecting was done, an approach was prop- 
erly made, that an interview was sold 
and that I am now at liberty to inter- 
view my prospect with the idea in mind 
that I am to organize him to buy. 

After a limited amount of finesse and 
cordiality, as quickly as possible, -I like 
to get down to the business of the in- 
terview. 

We are assuming that I'am in the 
presence of Mr. Average American, suc- 
cessful executive or professional man, 
in the middle thirties. This man is pre- 
sumed to be married, the father of two 
children and a man of character. 

Please note that throughout the inter- 
view I will do little more than ask ques- 
tions that will cause my prospect to talk 
and give me grounds upon which to 
frame suggestions and prepare a close. 


Sells Through the Eye 


Please also note that I invariably use 
the prospect’s pencil on his own scratch 
paper, sell him through the eye and 
know every minute that I am with him 
whether or not he is giving me his un- 
divided attention. 

My favorite lead is to say: 

“Mr. Prospect, I think that most of 
us have a few problems in common. 
Some of us have had more time than 
others to think about them and some 
have thought plenty about them without 
finding a reasonable solution. Now, if 
I may, I will review them with you and 
let us see to what extent we have 
reached the same conclusions.” 

“Have you a pencil and a piece of 
scratch paper?” 

“First, Mr. Prospect, what is your num- 
ber one financial problem in life?” After 
some hesitation and prompting, Mr. Pros- 
pect concludes that it is to make a liv- 
ing. Then I write down: “No. 1. To 
earn a living.” 

Then I continue by writing that means 
—“food, clothing, shelter and education.” 

As these four essentials are written 
down, discussion brings out his ideas 
about education, whether he rents or 
owns a home and something about his 
mortgage, if any. 

Then I add that “it takes more than 
drudgery to make life worth living. Isn’t 
there something else that we all desire 
in every day living? Sure. there is en- 
tertainment, an automobile, vacations. 
etc.” Then I write down in large let- 
ters the word “Luxuries.” Right then I 
sav a few words about living happier 
and better and endeavor to throw him 


off his guard that I am there to preach 
stinting and hoarding. 


Nearing the end of a discussion about 
his number one financial problem in life, 
I conclude by inquiring, “Now you are 
attending to all those matters nicely, are 
you not, and have a little something left 
each year to put away?” Right there | 
begin to get first hand information about 
my prospect’s money that will be avail- 
able to me. I am not an evangelist. and 
if he is not saving money bevond his 
cost of living, I cannot do much with 
him. It is not to make men change their 
mode of living that I seek to advise; it 
is the use of their money beyond the 
cost of living that interests me. 


Second Financial Problem 


Then I draw a line across the paper 
below the notes about his number one 
problem and ask him what his number 
two financial problem in life is. 

After some hesitation and prompting 
I get him to say that he is thinking about 
his old age. Then I write down on the 
paper right under the line, “No. 2—Re- 
tirement—Independence in Old Age.” 

Then I say, “What are you doing about 
that?” He will say that he buys some 
bonds, some stocks, some building and 
loan, some real estate, etc., and probably 
has a savings account, and I write them 
down as he mentions them. I always 
agree that he has acted wisely, that his 
selections have probably been very good, 
that he no doubt has had able counsel, 
etc. It is so easy to be agreeable and 
so disastrous to tell a man that he has 
been a fool, that it is necessary for us 
to learn to be complimentary at all 
times. 


After learning that he is putting away 

some money each year, I ask what he 
has determined will be an adequate 
monthly income when he is ready to re- 
tire. If he mentions too small an amount, 
like one hundred dollars, I talk him up 
to a reasonable figure. If he mentions 
an amount beyond his reach, I mention 
that the children will be self-support- 
ing, that his wants will be less, etc., and 
get him to agree on a reasonable figure; 
for example, $400 per month, and I 
promptly write it down. 
_Please note that I have never men- 
tioned life insurance nor brought up any 
discussion about the comparative merit 
of life insurance and any other invest- 
ment. I usually conclude the discussion 
of problem No. 2 by asking what his 
present plan of investment is and that 
brings out his present ability to invest 
regardless of what he may have done in 
the past. I never ask a man what his 
salary or income is, but can generally 
find out how much per year he has to 
invest and that is the money, after all, 
that can be of any interest to me. 


Third Financial Problem 


I then draw a line across the paper 
under the No. 2 problem and ask him 
what his number three financial prob- 
lem in life is. After some hesitation and 
prompting he will ‘say, the care of his 
family, if he dies. I then write down: 
“No. 3—Family Protection.” 

I agree with him and ask him how he 
is handling that situation. The answer 
is usually a little life insurance. 

I ask him how much his family will 
need per month to live on. He usually 
says considerably less than the goal he 
set for his own retirement and we settle 
that point right then that a widow with 





Few Agents Are Finished Products 
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two children cannot live on less than 
two old folks. I manage to write down 
$400 a month. 

Then I get sympathetic and acknowl- 
edge that most men have the same prob- 
lem, want to do something about it, but 
just cannot save or invest money and 
buy life insurance, too. 

By this time I have caused my pros- 
pect to do more concentrated thinking 
on this one subject than he has prob- 
ably ever done before. I say to him, 
“Would you be interested in knowing 
about a plan of investment that will 
solve your No. 2 problem as well as you 
have been doing it and, at the same time, 
solve your No. 3 problem without your 
investing any more money per year than 
you are now putting aside?” When said 
with a smile and not too much anxiety, 
the answer is invariably “yes” 


Reaching the Climax 


“All right, then, look at this,” and I 
write down $100,000.” 

“Did you know that if you deposit in 
round figures $3,000 per year, you can 
have $100,000 of life insurance? Any man 
of your age that owns $100,000 of life in- 
surance has accomplished two things. He 
knows first that at age sixty-five he 
will be sure of an income of $400 per 
month as long as either he or his wife 
lives. Furthermore, if he dies, he can 
be sure that his family can have an 
income of $400 a month as long as any 
of them live. “Now isn’t that a new 
thought for you to ponder over? I would 
like to show you that that is written in 
every policy you now own.” 

“Life insurance is the only balanced 
investment in all the world that will take 
care of your family if you die and take 
care of you if you live.” 

If he can be closed, I do my best, but 
do not push him. I do not want to sell 
him; I want him to buy. My whole 
thought has been to get acquainted with 
him, to get him to know that I have a 
solution for his problem and to develop 
a willingness for him to see me at a 
time when I have some figures with me 
that will definitely close him. 





NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 

The Pittsburgh daily newspapers gave 
generous space to the National Conven- 
tion proceedings, running not only many 
feature stories but many pictures of those 
of prominence in attendance. The Sun- 
Telegraph put out an extra N. A. L. U. 
edition on Wednesday with several front 
page stories and pictures. 
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Big Field In Small Business 


There is a general delusion that Busi- 
ness Insurance cases are always large 
cases, said Leon Gilbert Simon, well 
Equitable Society producer of 
New York City, in his informative ad- 
dress on business insurance delivered on 
Wednesday afternoon. This fact is not 
so, he added. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of business concerns being small 
require but small policies to liquidate 
the interest of the deceased partner or 
stockholder as the case may be. 

Here are given, in the main, Mr. Si- 
mon’s remarks: 

The historical records of business en- 
terprise indicate that upon the death of 
one of the important factors of a com- 
pany, -termination of the business fre- 
quently follows. The continuity of the 
business is very often dependent upon 
the personal activities of a few indi- 
viduals, and when these individuals are 
removed from the scene by death, busi- 
ness records indicate that the survivors 
are unable to continue successfully in 
the business. Because of the fact that 
so many successful businesses actually 
collapsed upon the death of an impor- 
tant member of the firm it became evi- 
dent that a necessafy offset to this con- 
dition was very desirabe. 

In the past, life insurance has an- 
swered many of the economic require- 
ments of the American public and once 
again life insurance has answered the 
need this time for business continuity. 
And so now it is customary for people 
engaged in business enterprises to take 
out life insurance on each others’ lives 
for the purpose of allowing the business 
to continue when one of the important 
executives passes out of the picture by 
virtue of death. Also in many other 
cases the business itself is compensated 
for the loss of a valuable life through 
the institution of life insurance. Several 
differént forms of life insurance are 
grouped under the popular phrase Busi- 
“ness Insurance. Therefore we can jus- 
tifiably say that Business Insurance is 
life insurance adapted to business needs. 
And today throughout this country life 
underwriters are carrying the message 


known 


of Business Insurance to the business 
world. 
Purpose Varies 
Business insurance does not always 


accomplish the same result or we might 
say that the purpose of business insur- 
ance sometimes differs in the various 
cases. In one case business insurance 
is sold to compensate a firm for the loss 
of a valuable life whereas in another 
case business insurance is sold for the 
purpose of retiring a decedent’s interest 
and allowing the survivor to continue. 
In addition to these two accomplishments 
businéss insurance serves the business 
world for the purpose of providing an 
available emergency fand which may be 
used during the life-time of the individ- 
uals. 

It is a very well known fact that busi- 
ness insurance stabilizes credit. It may 
also be used to retire an outstanding 
indebtedness of the company and in some 
cases business insurance is used for the 
purpose of retiring the individual mem- 
bers of the firm at an advanced age, if 
they survive. 

Of all the different forms of business 
insurance I think it can be conservative- 
ly said that the overwhelming majority 
of such insurance is very often for the 
purpose of allowing the survivor to con- 
tinue to the ownership of the business, 
after paying out the decedent’s interest 
at par. Of course a great deal of busi- 
ness insurance is written to compensate 
the firm when the members of the busi- 
ness die but we must keep in mind the 
fact that the overwhelming majority of 
businesses in this country are small con- 


Leon Gilbert Simon, Well Known Equitable Society Pro- 
ducer, Says There Is a General Delusion That Business 
Insurance Cases Are Always Large Cases; Offers Other 
Valuable Tips on Writing Business Coverage. 


cerns in which two or more persons share 
the ownership between them. Therefore 
most of the insurance being sold and 
most of the insurance that will be sold 
in the future for business purposes will 
be the type of business insurance which 
represents the liquidation of the deceased 
person’s interest. 


John Wanamaker’s Testimonial 


One of the finest testimonials given in 
business insurance submitted by John 
Wanamaker is as follows: 

“Twenty years ago I had a capital of 
about a half million dollars. I then real- 
ized that a business man with a half 
million dollars of capital and one million 
and one-half of insurance on his life 
would have better credit in business than 
one with a half million capital and no 
insurance—and so I took the insurance. 
I now find that trading on the credit 
it created, I made more profit than if the 
money which went into insurance had 
gone directly into my business.” 

It is also interesting to know that 
banks and credit agencies when seeking 
information about business concerns re- 
quest information from the members of 
the firm as to what amount of business 
insurance is carried. Therefore business 
insurance tends to stabilize a company’s 
credit. ; 

There is a general delusion that busi- 
ness insurance cases are always large 
cases. This is not so. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of business concerns being 
small require but small policies to liqui- 
date the interest of the deceased part- 
ner or stockholder as the case may be. 





Average Business Case $7,000 


The average business insurance poli¢y 
which has been written in the past few 
years has been less than $7,000 and I 
believe you will agree that a policy of 
that size is not put on record as a large 
case and it is because of the fact that a 
large case is so unusual that it finally 
represents news. We must keep in mind 
that the unusual is news and that the 
usual thing which occurs is not news. 
Therefore when a $7,000 policy is writ- 
ten for business purposes we hear noth- 
ing about it in the press but when a 
$200,000 policy is written for business 
purposes we hear something about it. 

Every business man is daily applying 
the theory of insurance in his business 
practice whether he realizes it or not. 
The company paying a machinist $35 a 
week to keep the factory machines in 
repair have but one thought in mind 
and that is the continuity of the factory. 
They employ a machinist not because of 
their desire to employ another person 
but because of the fact they are willing 
to spend as salary let us say $35 a week 
for the purpose of insuring against fac- 
tory breakdown. Therefore in that par- 
ticular case the company is paying a 
weekly premium of $35 for an insurance 
policy to provide against factory inter- 
ruption. 

The same theory holds true with the 
company that hires an accountant to 
come in every now and then and exam- 
ine their books. The purpose of the ac- 
countant is to insure against mistakes. 
The accountant is not employed because 
the bookkeepers are dishonest but be- 
cause of the fact that the bookkeepers 
are human and may make mistakes and 
therefore they insure against these mis- 
takes by paying a certain sum of money 
each month to the accountant who in 
turn comes in and looks over the books. 

Therefore it appears evident that if the 





majority of business concerns will em- 
ploy people and pay salaries for the pur- 
pose of insuring against business inter- 
ruption it is reasonable to believe that 
they should carry this theory further 
to the logical conclusion that the busi- 
ness as an organization itself should 
carry on even beyond the death of one 
or more of the stockholders or partners 
as the case may be and this latter pur- 
pose is accomplished through business 
insurance. 


Agents Should Understand Terms 


In the case of a partnership in which 
two or more partners are engaged it 
follows that it is very desirable upon the 
death of one partner that the survivor 
have money in hand with which to pay 
out the deceased person’s estate and this 
payment should be made in full and at 
proper valuation. The same holds true 
with regard to corporations in the case 
of an important stockholder’s death. Dur- 
ing my experience I have found very 
often that life underwriters as well as 
prospects confuse their terminology. We 
very often hear them speak of stock- 
holders when they actually mean part- 
ners and they speak of partners when 
they are actually referring to the mem- 
bers of the corporation. It is very im- 
portant for the life underwriter to un- 
derstand the fine demarcation of these 
different terms and always use the proper 
reference in every case. 


In selling business insurance to retire 
the decedent’s interest we must keep in 
mind a very definite formula which is 
based upon the theory that when two 
or more partners, or stockholders, make 
an agreement to buy and sell each oth- 
er’s stock at death that a written agree- 
ment for this purpose is the most im- 
portant factor. Therefore in every case 
the approach should be based upon get- 
ting the agreement in force. If the in- 
dividual members of the firm have an 
agreement to buy out each other’s inter- 
est upon death of one and the survivor- 
ship of the other it follows that the 
agreement which gives them this right 
should be well constructed so that no 
legal loophole exists. : 

Work for Attorney 


This of course is the work of the at- 
torney. The actual drawing up of the 
agreement should therefore be relegated 
to the counsel and the selling of the 
idea of the agreement is made by the 
life underwriter. Therefore the life un- 
derwriter should know the fundamentals 
which are to be incorporated in the 
agreement and his approach to the pros- 
pect should be along these lines. 

Now if it follows that if two persons 
have an option to buy each other’s in- 
terest in the business upon the death 
of one then the question presented to 
the persons itself is simply this: Will 
the survivor have money in hand at the 
time to buy out the deceased person’s 
interest? Generally speaking there is 
only one clear cut way to get the money 
and that is from an outside source at 
the time it is needed. 

Therefore business insurance repre- 
sents money from an outside source to 
complete the business insurance agree- 
ment. 

There are a few prohibitions to be 
practiced by the life underwriter. Don’t 
practice law. Let the client’s attorney 
draw the agreement or if you are using 
a bank or trust company as trustee have 
the bank’s attorney if so desired, but 
under no conditions should the life un- 


derwriter actually write the agreement 
He may, however, merely outline the 
ideas to be incorporated in the agree- 


ly hoped that the life underwriters at- 
tending this convention will not miss the 
great opportunity of carrying the mes 
sage of business insurance across to the 
business man, 
been barely touched and great rewarts 
lie in the pathway of those underwriters 
who will carry this message with com- 
pleteness and finality so as to insure the 
continuity of modern business enterprist. 
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Vogelson tak 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 24—Samuel I. Vogel 7 
son, Equitable Society star who W th 
probably be production leader this yea" BR y,., 
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largest publishing companies in the cout : 
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writer became so enthused that he prav Bi 
tically committed himself to more P& Bi i, 
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Securing New Agents And Getting 


Them Into Production Rapidly 


Charles E. DeLong, Mutual Benefit Life General Agent, Tells 
Methods Used by His Agency in New York City; Sets 
Qualifications for New Men on High Plane 


The problem of how to secure new 
agents and get them into production rap- 
idly in large city territory was discussed 
by Charles E. DeLong, general agent of 
the Mutual Benefit Life, in an interest- 
ing address given before the Managers’ 
Session on Tuesday afternoon. Mr. De- 
Long cited the experiences of his agen- 
cy, taking up the subject under five sub- 
heads: First, what type of new man is 
best suited to the business; second, 
where and how can he be found; third, 
how to sell him the business; fourth, 
what should be his early training; and 
fifth, what supervision should be given 
him, His remarks follow: 


Type of Men Wanted 


What type of new man do we want? 
From careful analysis of our own and 
similar agency forces we found that men 
having most fully the following qualifi- 
cations became the most successful sales- 
men. We have selected our men on this 
basis and they have been about 80% suc- 
cessful as salesmen. 

Qualifications—(a) In age over thirty, 
thereby assuring a certain stability, ma- 
turity and experience in living which 
usually comes only with passage of years; 
(b) happily married with family respon- 
sibilities; (c) an educational background 
of college or its practical equivalent; 


'(d) a record of success in past business 


or other experiences, measured by ad- 
vancement and earnings; (e) good health, 
both personally and members of his fam- 
ily; (f) a sense of money values—thrifty, 


| as indicated by his current financial con- 
dition; (g) ambitious for personal and 


P — progress both financial and cul- 
tural. 


You can realize from your ex- 


: perience that a man having all or a large 
» measure of these qualifications is much 
pbetter than average—in fact he is al- 


ready a successful man! 


Where and how do we find him? Our 


| Present agents know the type of man 
»we want and very many are brought to 


us by them. Others come to us from 


‘centers of influence, trust officers, per- 


> sonnel 


managers, college clubs, etc., 


: where we have carefully explajned our 
Hneeds—the opportunities offered and the 


type of man we want. These men come 


from all sorts of vocations—salesmen, en- 


/$imeers, financial men, and from the pro- 
» lessions, 


{ 


No special group seems to of- 
€r unusual numbers. While we are in 


)4 large field we do not want, cannot 


) undertal 
© eight m 


ey age 


ound A Properly absorb—large numbers of new 


Men. Just at present we are about to 


<€ a special campaign to obtain 
; en at one time for one of our 
dranch offices. In this we will use the 
Survey Method” of selection. 


Selling the Business 


nd do we sell him the business ? We 
ng he attitude that every man desires 
a his opportunities. Life in- 
the ce offers him that chance. We give 
A ie: agent as complete and 
ties picture of our business as pos- 
ie le bad features and difficulties as 
thin “tl the good—emphasizing if any- 
prem. J ne difficulties. We tell him about 
ye agents—show records good and 
with “as later have him meet and talk 
oth new and experienced men. 
Pa = him to irivestigate the busi- 
ganivatic company and our agency or- 
i tr n among his own acquaintances 
Tous lines of business and get the 
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favorable and the adverse reactions. If 
he survives this experience and comes 
back for further discussion (95% do 
come back) we then have him meet and 
talk with our managers, our assistants 
and two or three salesmen. Up to this 
time our attitude toward him has been 
that of furnishing ideas and information 
by which he could make a decision. He 
is not solicited or invited to join our 
organization. If after this process we 
feel that he is the man we want, and 
he in turn is satisfied on all points, he 
is already sold and ready to start. 
Early Training 

His early training—We have developed 
a course covering three weeks—each day 
from one o’clock to 4:30, and Saturdays 
from nine to twelve. The first six days 
are devoted to insurance background 
building—data, facts and figures. The 
next three days to prospecting, needs of 
the public, buying motives, etc. In the 
last nine days are developed sales prin- 
ciples, presentation, two unit sales talks 
and time planning and control. 

During each morning of this training 
period the new man spends some time 
with his individual manager, under whose 
supervision he will later be, who helps 
in building prospect lists, directs him in 
building up his centers of influence by 
personal calls on selected names, be- 
ginning with the third day. From about 
the seventh day—under the same direc- 
tion—the new man begins to make sale 
and prospect calls on small buyers us- 
ing policy explanation and simple facts 
—but no standardized presentation. 

This crude field experience paves the 
way to a keen appreciation and under- 
standing of the subject matter of the last 
nine days of the course. The fourth 
week is spent in the field—on selected 
names from the agent’s own list with 
the manager or an experienced agent in 
actual field and sales demonstration. 

Supervision Is Continued 

Supervision Begins with the first day 
of the training course in his morning 
contact with his manager and continues 
daily in an informal way during the first 
four weeks. Thereafter, first by writ- 
ten report and daily conference, and 
later by daily report and less frequent 
conference, his supervision is continued. 
Every manager is supposed to be so 


close to the few men in his group that 
he knows everything about their work 
and problems both business and personal. 
In other words he is a true “Big Broth- 
er” in the fullest sense of the term. 
Supervision should continue until the 
new man is settled in fixed habits of 
work, time control, and personal effec- 
tiveness. This may mean a few months 
in the case of one man; two years or 
more in the case of another. After the 
very early training period we have 
found that the development of the new 


man is an individual problem and mass 
or group methods are ineffective. 

Following the procedure outlined above 
we find that about half our new men 
begin to produce some business during 
the training period usually “case” sales. 
But in the second and third months a 
very respectable amount of “sold” (not 
complimentary) business is obtained. 
From then on success is only a matter 
of intelligently continued effort. Proper 
supervision assures this intelligently con- 
tinued effort. 


Managers Section Meeting 


(Continued from Page 4) 


eral agent until he sees this general agent 
and finds out all about the case. This 
prevents him from getting a weak agent, 
and also makes for good feeling between 
agencies. 

Every general agent should be in a 
position to help the man who has been 
in the business for a while and who runs 
into a period of rough sledding. He is 
the one most deserving of financial as- 
sistance. Also, his deferred commissions 
and renewals will help clear up any in- 
debtedness he incurs. Mr. Campbell said 
that he naturally tries to discourage the 
practice among any agents, but feels that 
this type of agent deserves the best kind 
of co-operation. 

How H. L. Rogers Trains Men 

Homer L. Rogers, Indianapolis, agen- 
cy manager for Indiana for the Equit- 
able Society, described the methods used 
in his agency under the unit manager 
system and gave an analysis of one of 
the units as to personnel and results. 

“After we have made our selection of 
a new man,” he said, “we consider it 
our responsibility that this man_ shall 
become happy. The first step in accom- 
plishing this is to see that he immediate- 
ly makes some money. We attempt to 
do this through the medium of joint work 
with either the manager or some other 
successful agent. All joint work is strict- 
ly on a 50-50 basis, whether it be with 
another agent or the unit manager. 

“At the same time we are assisting him 
in making money, it is also necessary 
that he sold the idea of fraternalism. 
Before he is selected, the unit manager 
must feel that he will fit in with the 
rest of the agents, socially and frater- 
nally. He and his wife are brought into 
the picture in a social way by an evening 
party of the entire unit, held either at 
the agency offices or at someone’s home. 
Usually an evening meal is served, fol- 
lowed by a bridge party. In this way 
both the agent and his wife feel that 
they have become an integral part of a 
successful agency. Thus we hope to in- 
still in them the idea that they must 
accomplish certain things in order to 
sustain the self-pride which they have.” 

In the open discussion which followed 
Mr. Roger’s address, the important point 
was brought out that managers would 
do better to secure under them men of 
their own education and similar in out- 
look, as far as possible. For instance, 
college men will work best under a col- 
lege man; and those without collegiate 
training, best under a manager without 
‘somewhat similar education. There will 
be a far better spirit of co-operation if 
the agent and manager have common 
interests and desires. 

McMillen’s Talk to Managers Section 


_The managers were given a closeup 
view of Clifford L. McMillen, new gen- 


eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life in New York, in action at the tail- 
end of their Monday afternoon session. 
They liked him and showed it by their 
prolonged applause as he finished an in- 
spiring talk on “Keeping an Agency 
Stimulated.” 

Introduced by Chairman Alexander 
Patterson as “a great agency leader who 
at first declined the invitation to- come 
to Pittsburgh but finally yielded to the 
pressure of telegrams,” Mr. McMillen 
minced no words in telling what he con- 
sidered the right type of agent stimula- 
tion in these troublesome times. He 
likened the general agent or manager 
to the coach of a football team, encour- 
aging his players with a pat on the back 
and a few well chosen words before the 
fray; that when the new agent had ar- 
rived at what he termed a “short dry 
spell” in production and seemed to aban- 
don all the good things he had been 
taught, then was the time to step in to 
his rescue and make him feel that his 
manager has a personal interest in see- 
ing him advance. 


Critical of Prizes and Company Drives 

Emphatically Mr. McMillen is not in 
favor of special contests for money prizes 
or production drives in honor of some 
official at the home office. He feels that 
prizes for money are not psychologically 
correct and that any such contest seems 
to engender a volume selling race. He 
wants his agents to sell in the best in- 
terest of life insurance for the benefit of 
the policyholder, the company and them- 
selves. As general agent he is anxious 
to keep them stimulated by comparative 
records of their own growth and self 
government. “Getting an agent interest- 
ed is one thing,” he said, “but keeping 
him constantly interested is quite an- 
other. We have the opportunity of self- 
expression through growth—the oppor- 
tunity to secure through one’s own ef- 
forts more prestige, more happiness—all 
the result of increased usefulness. 

Mr. McMillen maintained that a life 
insurance company does not increase the 
social and business prestige of its agents 
by forcing them to write multiple lines. 
He wanted to know why such a com- 
pany should urge its life agents to divide 
their attention, to seek contacts for fire 
insurance, plate glass, etc. when they 
have plenty to keep them busy in writing 
life insurance. 

Cake-Eaters Passe; “Beef Steak” Agents 
Needed 

His opinion is that the amount of 
agency stimulation depends not only 
upon the manager but upon the com- 
pany. He said: “To sustain the interest 
and enthusiasm of the producer emphasis 
must be placed upon quality rather than 
quantity of agents. Every agent who 
fails makes our job more difficult,” he 
contended. In this connection he thought 
it foolish to try to stimulate what he 
called “the cake-eater type” of agent. It 
just can’t be done. He thinks that cater- 
ing to this type of agent is passe; that 
permanent agencies producing a large 
volume year in and year out can only 
be built up by the substantial “beef 
steak” fighting type—those agents who 
realize that the interest of the man who 
buys and he who sells are identical. 

Although Mr. McMillen appreciates 
that a certain amount of novelty in stim- 
ulation is necessary to hold interest, he 
said that they must be sound. “We man- 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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doubt, because of the lack of this “struc- 
tural steel,” Life Insurance, in their 
make-up. Pittsburgh, our host city, be- 
ing the structural steel center of the 
world, makes this theme doubly appro- 
priate. Outstanding speakers from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific will address this 
convention, and I ask your uninterrupt- 
ed presence and attention to these men, 
who have worked hours and_ trav- 
eled hundreds and into the thousands 
of miles to bring you a message. We 
are all under many obligations to Mr. 
Yates for having brought before us such 
a high-class and instructive program. 
General Agents and Managers Section : 
Tuesday, September 22, we inaugurate a 
new day for the National Convention, 
known as a General Agents and Man- 
agers Program. We are particularly for- 
tunate in having a leading veneral agent, 
Alexander E. Patterson, to act as chair- 
man of this meeting. I am sure that the 
3,100 member general agents and man- 
agers will appreciate this added feature. 


The Million Dollar Round Table: 
While this department of the National 
Association has won its own spurs, I 


feel that a word of commendation might 
not be out of order. It has undoubted- 
ly raised more men from $500,000 pro- 
ducers to the millionaire class than any 
other incentive. It is attracting men to 
the national conventions who previously 
have never attended, and the “Echos” 
brought to the convention as a whole 
each year from this Round Table are 
always inspiring to the life underwriter 
who has not yet attained this goal. Un- 
der the chairmanship of Mr. Riehle this 
year, a splendid program is promised at 
the Wednesday morning breakfast. 
Company Support 

I cannot evaluate the past year with- 
out reference to the increased interest 
in and support of our work, demonstrat- 
ed by the home offices of American life 
insurance. In a year when support might 
justifiably have been withdrawn, or when 
pressing internal problems might have 
deflected interest, the executives sta- 
tioned in our home offices have mani- 
fested an unusual degree of co-operation. 
Without that support our work and our 
progress would be impossible. 

Bank Co-operation 

I shall not further attempt even to 
characterize the year’s activities, nor, in- 
deed to appraise its accomplishments, ex- 
cept to refer to what I believe to have 
been a great advance in the field of our 
co-operation with the great financial in- 
stitutions of the country. Culminating 
at about the beginning of the new year. 
and due to the splendid co-operation and 
effective diplomacy of several of our local 
units, especially on the Pacific Coast, and 
with what seemed to amount almost to 
statesmanship on the part of some of our 
national leaders, there seemed to break 
on the horizon a new light in the mat- 
ter of our relations with banks and trust 
companies. It bespoke a new life for the 
sound, scientific methods of life insurance 
selling for which this association has 
stood throughout its vears of growth, and 
it seemed to allay effectively and for all 
time fears which had been entertained, 
lest the great co-operative movement be- 
tween banks and life insurance mis-ht 
be steering a dangerous course. 

The fact that the president of the 
Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and the vice- 
president of one of the country’s most 
progressive banks have both honored us 
by accepting our invitation to speak to 
this convention, surely indicates the 
closeness of the relationships which ex- 
ist between us. 

Loss of Two of Official Family 

During this year, we had the great 
misfortune to lose two of our valuable 
officers, when John N. Russell. a former 
president and this year a member of the 
board of trustees, became a member of 
the official family of his company, which 
disqualified him for further service; also. 
Third Vice-President George L. Hunt of 


Hartford, who was acting so efficiently 
as chairman of our educational commit- 
tee, by his being honored by his com- 
pany with the title of vice-president in 
charge of agencies. These fine men are 
still interested in the association work 
and always will be. I am sure future 
administrations will welcome their coun- 
sel and suggestions at all times. 

American College of Life Underwriters 

As we will have Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
dean of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, on our program, also the 
president of the college, krnest J. Clark, 
and Vice-President William M. Duff, 
who, by the way, holds certificate No. 1 
in America, | shan’t comment on this 
great educational movement more than 
to say that I hope everyone will attend 
this particular meeting on Friday. The 
association will always be found support- 
ing the college to the limit. 

National and Locai Kelationship 

In my travels | have observed a fine 
feeling of co-operation between the na- 
tional and local associations. Many sales 
congresses have been heid, with speak- 
ers of national prominence. Our New 
York office has acted in the capacity of 
a speakers bureau and has sent trom 
coast to coast speakers of outstanding 
ability to appear before local associa- 
tions. As a recognition, I would sug- 
gest that the local program chairmen 
co-operate with each other and use the 
New York office as a central clearing 
house for program speakers, which will 
aid everyone. 

Under this heading I would like to 
thank Mansur B. Oakes, our field con- 
sultant, for the splendid co-operation and 
suggestions which he has given during 
my term of office. It was my privilege, 
through his courtesy, to give each un- 
derwriter addressed in my travels a 
pamphlet, which is one of the most ef- 
fective pieces of sales material I have 
ever seen, and especially this year, show- 
ing the superiority of life insurance as 
an investment from sixteen different 
points of view. 

The Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau has contributed liberally of its 
time and talent to any questions which 
we have submitted to them. John Mar- 
shall Holcombe, Jr., has been thorough- 
ly co-operative and is here to help us 
with this program. 

Institutional Advertising 

This department is making progress 
under the able chairmanship of Julian 
S. Myrick of New York City. Constant- 
ly meetings are being called and appar- 
ently more companies are willing to have 
plans submitted than ever before. I was 
greatly surprised this year to have let- 
ters from one of the leading picture 
producing houses of the nation, which is 
interested in building attractive talking 
pictures to present life insurance in its 
true form to the American public. Fa- 
vorable publicity has come about through 
radio advertising, both by local associa- 
tions and the companies. Mr. Myrick 
deserves commendation of every mem- 
ber for his untiring effort as the head 
of this committee. 

New Organization Structure 

The question of a new organization 
structure by an amendment or a com- 
plete new draft of the constitution and 
by-laws, bringing about closer co-opera- 
tion between the local, state and national 
units, has been considered and_ steps 
have been taken, to at least submit this 
within a reasonable time to the member- 
ship. A very efficient committee, of 
which O. Sam Cummings of Dallas, is 
chairman, a man of unusual ability on 
organization structure, now has in its 
hands a tentative outline for considera- 
tion of the executive committee. It is 
my recommendation that this be given 
every consideration, because it has tre- 
mendous merit and throughout future 
vears should be conducive to more ef- 
fective work and greater co-operation 
among the units. 

It has been a source of some regret 


to me that the National Committeemen 
of the 228 Associations do not take an 
active part in the monthly programs of 
the organizations. It seems to me that 
if you will appear for two or three min- 
utes at every meeting, telling the mem- 
bership something of the National ac- 
tivity, what your duties are and what you 
are doing for your Association, that you 
will form a tie that will be valuable. Hun- 
dreds of members of local associations 
do not know what a national commit- 
teeman is or what he does. I suggest 
that you see that your local association 
uses “Life Notes,” a fine paper furnished 
by headquarters at a nominal cost. You 
can review important events that have 
transpired within the month, which are 
of interest to all. In other words, make 
yourself an important connecting link 
between the local and national. 


Travels 


It may interest you to know that I 
have traveled a total of 20,918 miles, 
which is more than six times the distance 
from New York to Los Angeles. I have 
talked to more than six thousand peo- 
ple, the majority of whom are life un- 
derwriters; some meetings have been at- 
tended ‘by life presidents, trust officers, 
members of chambers of commerce, etc. 
I regretted the necessity of declining 
many invitations. 


Very much to my delight I discov- 
ered that the office of the national presi- 
dent was one of great dignity and com- 
mands respect of every life underwriter 
in America. I have tried to maintain this 


standard. Everywhere I have visited, qj 
the associations have been most courte. 
ous and it has been the delight and jp. 
spiration of my life to visit many of yq 
in your respective cities. 

Everyone connected with the officiy 
family of the National Association ; 
thoroughly appreciative of the fine ¢. 
operative work done by the Pitisburg 
Life Underwriters Association. It is on 
of the strongest organizations in th 
country, with more than one thousanj 
members. Truly, it can be said that j 
has had veterans who have built bridges 
over chasms far and wide for those of 
us who are now crossing. 

This Forty-second Annual Convention, 
of which the Pittsburgh Association js 
host, I am hopeful will go down in his. 
tory as one from which men and wom. 
en have improved their minds and come 
to a keener realization of the opportuni- 
ties and responsibilities in this new en 
of Life Underwriting. 

While I have gone through some try. 
ing experiences as your president, ani 
made tremendous sacrifices in being 
away from my family and business, yet | 
have received something from it which 
money cannot buy and which will alway; 
put me on the debit side of the ledger 
to the underwriters of the United States, 
The friendships formed, the knowledg 
gained, have brought a keener sense of 
appreciation to me of the bigness of 
this great business of ours. As I join 
the proud procession of “Ex’s,” may | 
wish my successor health, and_bespeak 
for him the same courtesy and splendid 
co-operation which has been accorded me, 


Assuring Financial Independence 


To Women Through Life Insurance 


Sophia W. Bliven, Penn Mutual, Tells How Insurance Solves 
Women’s Problems by Providing a Definite Plan 
and Assuring Safety and Permanence 


How the financial independence of 
women is assured through life insurance 
and annuities was explained in clear-cut 
manner by Miss Sophia W. Bliven, man- 
ager of the Woman’s Department, Penn 
Mutual, in an address delivered before 
the convention on Wednesday morning. 
Miss Bliven told of the innumerable rea- 
sons why women need life insurance to- 
day, bringing out the fact that through 
saving in other channels there is always 
the possibility of the desired ends being 
defeated. , 

The remarks of Miss Bliven, in part, 
follow: 


An Object of Pity 

Not so many years ago the woman who 
was forced through circumstances be- 
yond her control to support herself was 
looked on with pity by more fortunate 
relatives and friends. Few avenues were 
open to her, teaching and library work 
being the most eminently respectable, 
and with whatever work she undertook, 
there was .always the thought in the 
background that it was only temporary 
and that marriage would secure release 
and a return to what was considered 
normal life. 

If marriage did not offer itself, then 
there would be a relative who would give 
shelter and food to Auntie, who, in re- 
iurn, would cook, clean, sew and care 
for the children, so that often she be- 
came maid of all work with few priv- 
ileges. If married, her children would 
always welcome her and make a home 
for her. She could help them with the 
children, the sewing and the house work. 
For a woman to lay plans for her own 
financial independence was unheard of. 

But today, with almost as many ave- 
nues open ic her as are open to her 
Lrethers, and salaries becoming more 
edual, her situation is quite different, 
and a woman is expected to look ahead 


and plan for the days when life is less 
strenuous and yet when there is time 
enough and strength enough to enjoy to 
the full some, at least, of her heart’ 
desires. 

All too often, brothers, uncles, and 
fathers are still giving too little thought 
to her future financial program, and are 
saying to her: “No, I wouldn’t buy life 
insurance. You don’t need that—you 
can save your money just as well in the 
bank and then you'll have it when you 
want it.” Or, “T’ll invest it for you. 
Why save for such a long period o 
years? No, I wouldn’t tie myself up to 
such a program.” 

Isn’t it strange that even life under: 
writers very often assume this same at: 
titude concerning women, and while they 
urge a man to invest in life insurance 
to aid him in systematic savings they 
urge a woman to put her money in the 
savings bank where it will be easily ac: 
cessible. 

insurance the Ideal Plan 


Through life insurance we have a safe 
and sure plan, the ideal plan which er- 
ables women to attain financial inde 
pendence. 

First of all, because life insurance pre 
vides the plan, a definite, systematic plat 
that leads to the goal she sets for het 
self. I care not what contract you use- 
erdinary life, endowment, retirement at- 
nuity, any of them according to her sev’ 
eral needs—give her the definite plan 
which is so necessary for any accom 
plishinent. It is a plan that demands 
regularity of saving, and the unfailing 
premium notice furnishes the urge 
persist in this regularity. It is a plan 
that guarantees her the money when she 
wants it, when she needs it most, and 
because it is not so easily accessible a” 
because she has a goal, she follows 


through, and yet there is satisfaction " 
the plan because if an emergency arises 
she can get the money quickly. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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a Degree Interest 


The progress of the American College 
of Life Underwriters during its first four 
years has exceeded the anticipations of 
jts founders, declared Ernest J. Clark, 
John Hancock Mutual Life manager, of 
Baltimore, who is president of the Amer- 
ican College, in his Friday morning ad- 
dress before the convention. He said 
that it is difficult to estimate the far- 
reaching influence and value of the Char- 
tered Life Underwriter course of study 
to not only the life, underwriters of the 
future, but to the companies and the in- 
suring public. 

The following constitutes, in the main, 
Mr. Clark’s report of the American Col- 
lege’s activities: 

It has been well said by Dean Hueb- 
ner that “Education represents the out- 
standing and all-important investment of 
a life underwriter,” as there is certainly 
no other investment of time or money 
that will return dividends of such mag- 
nitude. 

I do not refer to education that con- 
sists of a short course of study in life 
insurance, extending over a few weeks, 
or in some cases a few days, as the scope 
of such courses is obviously limited, usu- 
ally to life insurance salesmanship, with 
reference to the more important phases 
of fundamentals. 

The life insurance education of a large 
majority of our underwriters consists of 
having taken their home office training 
course, possibly supplemented with an- 
other independent short course of study, 
attendance at sales congresses, life un- 
derwriters association meetings, and the 
reading of educational material and 
sales helps as published by the insur- 
» ance journals. “ 
Only the Beginning 
All of this is to be commended and 
heartily encouraged, but it constitutes 
only the beginning of a life underwrit- 
er’s education. 

One of the principal objects of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
was to devise a life insurance course of 
study that would measure up to the 
highest standards and include those al- 
lied fields of knowledge that the life un- 
derwriter of the future must be familiar 
with, if sound advice and superior ser- 
ag are to be rendered the insuring pub- 
ic, 

The Chartered Life Underwriters 
Course of Study meets these require- 
ments. It covers thoroughly and not 
hurriedly the principles, practices, and 
economics of life insurance, the prin- 
ciples of salesmanship, and the psychol- 
ogy of life insurance salesmanship, eco- 
homics, government, sociology, business 
law, including wills, trusts and estate 
administration, partnership and corpora- 
tion law, corporation finance, banking 
and credit, and investments. 

s there a single subject in this list 
| that a life underwriter as a good busi- 
ness man or woman should not .be fa- 
miliar with? Furthermore, life insur- 
ance in its practical application is re- 
lated to all of these subjects. Conse- 
quently, it is due the underwriter, his 
clients and his company that he should 
have the same amount and character of 
knowledge about his business as the 
awyer, physician, or certified public ac- 
countant has about his. 
Perfectly Standardized 
_ The Chartered Life Underwriters course 
'8 probably the only course of study in 
the world that has been so perfectly 
standardized, Whether given at the lead- 
ng universities of America or in foreign 
> bag or under direction of trained 

udy group teachers and leaders, all C. 

- candidates must make the same 
preparation, submit to the same examina- 
say and have their examination papers 
8taded by the same corps of graders, 
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Ernest J. Clark, President of the American College of Life 


Underwriters, Reports Fine Progress During First Four 
Years; Many Home Office People and Educators as Well 


as Managers and Agents Are Taking Examinations 


under the exacting rules and regulations 
as established by the American College. 
We have no record in the history of 
education of any other specialized course 
of study being established in this man- 
ner and its universal standardization so 
completely controlled; which fact gives 
to the C. L. U. designation a unique 
and outstanding distinction. 

In accomplishing this objective, the 
American College has subscribed to the 
same educational prerequisites and _ re- 
quirements of our leading educational 
institutions. This being necessary in or- 
der to secure the cooperation of the col- 
leges and universities of America, and 
anything to the contrary would have left 
the C. L. U. designation without value 
or standing. 

The forty-eight cooperating colleges 
and universities that have instaled our 
program in all or in part, constitute sub- 
stantial evidence of the correctness of 
the course of procedure pursued by the 
American College and the standards 
which it has set up and rigidly main- 
tained. 


Four Years’ Results 


Let us see what results have been ac- 
complished by the college during the 
four years since it was founded: 

Sixty-six candidates took the examina- 
tions in 1928; 114 in 1920; 235 in 1930; 
and 521 in 1931, or a total of 936. Of 
this number 407 have passed all exami- 
nations, 379 receiving their C. L. U. and 
twenty-four will be awarded their diplo- 
mas upon completion of the required 
three years of satisfactory life insurance 
experience. 

Two home office representatives and 
two trust company officers having com- 
pleted all examinations, received the 
special certificate of proficiency. 

Thirty-three other candidates have 
passed four of the required examinations. 
Seventy-eight have passed three exami- 
nations, and 112 have passed two. There- 
fore 223 have credits for from two to 
four of the required examinations. Three 
hundred six of the 936 candidaies failed 
to receive any credits. This indicates 
two things—first, the high standards 
maintained by the college, and second, 
inadequate preparation by practically 
one-third of our candidates. 

The percentage of failures in June, 
1931, however, was materially lessened, 
as compared with any one or all of the 
three preceding years, which again in- 
dicates that candidates this year reali- 
ized as never before the necessity of 
adequate study and preparation, that 
there are no short cuts to the Chartered 
Life Underwriters course of study, no 
safety in “cramming,” and many are 
taking the examinations in two or three 
instalments over a like period of years, 
to which plan the college lends encour- 
agement. 


Many Managers Win Degree 


One-half of those who have met the 
full requirement of the college are gen- 
eral agents or managers, assistant gen- 
eral agents or assistant managers, teach- 
ers of life insurance in universities, heads 
of educational departments of life insur- 
ance companies, sales promotion mana- 
gers, and home office representatives. 
This indicates the far-reaching influence 
of the American college program among 
those who are best situated to inspire 





and stimulate advanced study and prep- 
aration in life insurance among those 
actively engaged in life underwriting. 

Our experience also demonstrates the 
necessity of every general agent, mana- 
ger, supervisor, and experienced life un- 
derwriter checking up on his or her 
knowledge of life insurance fundamen- 
tals, economics, and life insurance sales- 
manship. ‘lhere is apparently a feeling 
among those coming under the above 
classihcation that their knowledge of 
these basic subjects is quite sufficien: 
and their time and energies are appar- 
ently devoted to the last four sections 
of the C. L. U. course, and. with what 
results ? 

During the June examinations this 
year, only 5514% of those who took Part 
I, which involves the principles, prac- 
tices, and economics of life insurance, 
passed it, and among the 4%% of fail- 
ures were eighteen general agents and 
managers. The percentages of those pass- 
ing the other four parts were 86.6, 69, 
80.2 and 85, respectively. 


Leaders Not Well Prepared 


In other words, these same leading 
life insurance men were better prepared 
on economics, sociology, business and 
corporation law, corporation finance and 
banking than they were on life insurance. 

The 407 candidates who have passed 
all C. L. U. examinations represent 107 
cities and towns in thirty-four states, the 
District of Columbia, and China. Among 
this number who are associated with 
companies, sixty-one different life in- 
surance companies and two trust com- 
panies are represented. 

With respect to their classification as 
to title and positions filled, 142 are gen- 
eral agents, assistant general agents, 
managers and assistant managers; twen- 
ty-seven are agency instructors and su- 
pervisors; 190 are devoting their time to 
active life underwriting; twenty are 
home office officials and members of 
home office personnel, eighteen of whom 
have had three or more years of life un- 
derwriting experience; and twelve of the 
number are teachers of life insurance. 

The educational background of the 
407 is also of interest. 367 attended col- 
leges or universities, and forty com- 
pleted high school or college preparatory 
schools, or their equivalent. Of those 
attending colleges and universities, 282 
received doctors’, masters’, or bachelors’ 
degrees, and eighty-five spent from one 
to more than four years in a higher edu- 
cational institution, but did not receive 
degrees. 

Representative of 184 Institutions 

Those who attended colleges and uni- 
versities prior to taking the C. L. U. 
course were students at 184 different in- 
stitutions. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harvard, Northwestern, University 
of Chicago, University of Illinois, Prince- 
ton, Yale, Columbia, New York Univer- 
sity, and United States Naval Academy 
are the ten showing the largest number 
of their former students among our C. 
L. U.s and in the order named. 

Our records show that twenty-seven 
home office executives and representa- 
tives took the C. L. U. examinations this 
year. Although the plan for home office 
personnel has been in effect less than 
twelve months, of the above number ten 
took and passed all five examinations; 
ten took one or more instalments and 
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passed them; while fourteen received 
credit for some instalments but not for 
all those taken. One candidate received 
no credit for any examinations attempt- 
ed. 


Interest in Home Offices 


The college authorities are most grati- 
fied with the interest shown and co- 
operation extended by the home offices, 
as it is our desire to have the American 
college educational program utilized by 
life insurance executives and members 
of home office personnel to the same in- 
creasing extent as that which has ob- 
tained among general agents, managers, 
active life underwriters, and teachers of 
life insurance in our colleges and uni- 
versities. 

While the regular diploma and C. L. U. 
designation cannot be awarded to a 
home office representative unless or 
until he or she has had three years of 
satisfactory life insurance experience in 
agency management, active life under- 
writing, or teaching of life insurance, yet 
a special “Certificate of Proficiency” has 
been prepared by the College for those 
home office representatives who pass all 
of the C.L.U. examinations. This cer- 
tificate is exchangeable for the college 
diploma when the three years’ experience 
requirement is complied with. 

Correspondence and clerical work in 
the offices of the President, Dean, Reg- 
istrar, and Treasurer have increased to 
such an extent that enlargements in both 
personnel and office space were rendered 
most necessary. 





Executive Committee 


(Continued on Page 16) 
wherever the need presents itself. The 
exhibit selected consists of a heavy card, 
three feet square, on which are painted 
five scenes depicting the life of a family 
from the altar through its years of joys 
and sorrows to the time of looking back- 
ward. A life insurance theme, of course, 
runs throughout the story. 

Mr. Oakes was hopeful that local as- 
sociations be able to keep one of these 
colorful action pictures on display at var- 
ious meetings a large part of the coming 
year; also featuring it in suitable display 
windows. His report received the hearty 
approval of the executive committee, and 
at the request of Major Roger B. Hull, 
association manager, a member of this 
committee, it was extended to five mem- 
bers so as to speed up plans for making 
the exhibit available to the associations. 
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‘Two Outstanding Wastes In Life Insurance 


In a stirring address on Friday morn- 
ing on the “Conserving Influence of the 
C. L. U. Program upon Life Underwrit- 
ing,” Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of 
insurance and commerce at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and dean of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
pointed out that there are two outstand- 
ing wastages in life insurance today. 
These, turnover in personnel and lapsa- 
tion of insurance, can be counteracted by 
the long course study program, the Char- 
tered Life Underwriter system of study, 
he said. 

Here is given, in the main, Dr. Hueb- 
ner’s address: 

Conservation Needs Today 

Conservation of men of quality and 
conservation of the results of their labor 
constitute two of the greatest needs in 
life insurance today. The keynote of this 
convention is the structural steel aspect 
of life insurance to the upbuilding of 
the human estate. That is an exact 
characterization of what life insurance 
really means. Yet a vital part of that 
structural framework consists of the hu- 
man personnel—the field representatives 
which serves to spread the beneficent 
influence of life insurance far and wide. 

For the greatest good of the life in- 
surance institution that personnel should 
remain in the service as long as possible, 
consistently growing. stronger through 
the accumulation of experience and edu- 
cation. Likewise, the results of their 
effort need be maintained against lapsa- 
tion in the interest of a realization of 
the ultimate objectives for which life in- 
surance stands. Yet we are all acquaint- 
ed with the huge turnover in personnel 
to which the life insurance business is 
subject today, and also with the extraor- 
dinary amount of life insurance which is 
prematurely and unnecessarily frittered 
away through lapsation and surrender. 

Turnover in personnel and lapsation of 
insurance constitute the two outstanding 
wastages in life insurance today. Last 
year, at Toronto, I discussed the money 
value of the long course study idea, as 
typified by the Chartered Life Under- 
writer program, as a means of increasing 
the current income of the underwriter. 
An underwriter who is not successful fi- 
nancially will leave the business, and I 
had in mind Benjamin Franklin’s prac- 
tical injunction that “If a man empties 
his purse into his head, no man can take 
it away from him; an investment in 
knowledge always pays the best inter- 
est.” I also had in mind his further in- 
junction that “Poverty often deprives a 
man of all spirit and virtue; it is hard 
for an empty bag to stand upright.” This 
year, for a few minutes, I wish to stress 
that same long course study idea as a 
means of counteracting the two great 
wastages to which I have referred. 

Three Great Functions 

The insured’s favorable attitude toward 
his lifé insurance is created principally 
in the original sale of the policy. Sub- 
sequently, it should be maintained and 
built up through continuing and con- 
sistent service on the part of the un- 
derwriter. If that is done the insured 
will understand and appreciate the three 
great functions of his life insurance. 

He will know (1) that life insurance is 
designed to furnish an investment estate 
if the insured is denied the time to ac- 
cumulate one through his own efforts; 
(2) that it is designed to create for him 
an investment estate while he lives by 
protecting him, as no other investment 
can, against his natural weaknesses in 
the fields of semi-compulsory labor, semi- 
compulsory thrift, and sound investment 
along the lines of each of the fifteen at- 
tributes of a perfect investment on the 
instalment plan; (3) that it serves as 
an emergency fund to protect all he owns 
in his estate against business reverse 
emergencies, credit emergencies, liquida- 
tion emergencies at the time of death, as 
well as post-mortem emergencies which 
may strike the estate years after the 





Turnover in Personnel and Lapsation of Business Consti- 
tute the Big Wastages of Today, Says Dr. S. S. Huebner; 
Tells How C. L. U. Long Course Study System Will Help 


Counteract These Difficulties 


insured lies mouldering in his grave. 

The intelligent work, based on knowl- 
edge, performed by the underwriter in 
the original sale, and subsequently fol- 
lowed up with consistent service, consti- 
tutes the principal defence against lap- 
sation. The insured is thus given the 
proper attitude of mind and will not feel 
disposed to fritter away flimsily the 
greatest possession he has. He will use 
his emergency fund only when the acid 
test of an emergency has arisen, and will 
want to restore that emergency fund as 
soon as possible for the next emergency, 
and the next, and the next. He will want 
to maintain the insurance fund, not only 
as protection while he works, but also 
as the means of finally.meeting the old 
age emergency. 

We are so in the habit of feeling that 
our heavy lapsation of insurance is forced 
by the immediate conditions in which the 
insured finds himself. That is not the 
case, except in certain instances. In- 
stead, much of the problem is attribut- 
able to lack of knowledge concerning the 
significance of life insurance. Other as- 
sets of much lesser importance are avail- 
able to meet the emergency, but the in- 
sured, unacquainted with the true value 
of life insurance, regards it as least im- 
portant. Lapsation, in other words, is 
largely attributable to all that has gone 
before in the association between policy- 
holder and underwriter. 


Personnel Turnover 


We are all acquainted with the large 
turnover in the ranks of life insurance 
field representatives, and many there are 
who frankly ‘admit they are not proud 
of the showing. Thousands upon thou- 
sands drop from the ranks each year. 
The reason is obvious: an underwriter 
who is financially unsuccessful and men+ 
tally unenthusiastic about his calling will 
leave the profession. Assuming industry 
and an aptitude for the calling, knowl- 
edge is the vehicle to increased earnings 
as well as mental satisfaction in daily 
work. The purse in life insurance has 
two compartments, one for money and 
the other for mental satisfaction. Both 
need to be filled to reasonable propor- 
tions. Absence of knowledge leads to 
mediocrity and spells comparative pov- 
erty in both compartments of the eco- 
nomic purse. And “it is hard for an 
empty bag to stand upright.” 

All sorts of methods are being applied 
to improve the situation, and many are 
well worth while. But from the stand- 
point of the future I feel that there 
should be greater emphasis upon the 
most fundamental factor of all, namely, 
continued education of a substantial na- 
ture. I feel that “the longest way 
around is the shortest way home.” How 
many are sent to me from time to time 
“to be sold the business.” But life under- 
writing cannot be sold quickly. How 
many drop out after several years, and 
who never have had the vision and the 
mastery of the subject matter that leads 
to stick-to-it-iveness. 

Less Emphasis on Death 


As I pointed out at Toronto, and so 
often elsewhere: Relatively less and less 
shall we emphasize the purely death as- 
pect of life insurance. More and more 
life insurance will be presented as a cre- 
ative force in the fields of thrift, invest- 
ment, credit, private and corporation fi- 
nance, conservation of life, protection of 
the existing property estate against nu- 
merous types of business reverses, organ- 
ized philanthropy, and fundamental use- 
fulness in the current business affairs of 
the insured. The life underwriter must 
therefore know more than just the nar- 
row technique of life insurance itself. He 


must, above all, be a business man, com- 
petent and confident in his knowledge of 
business, so that his mind may be on a 
parity with that of the business man 
whom he is endeavoring to influence and 
to serve life insurance-wise. 

He therefore needs to have a good 
background of knowledge, not only in 
the principles and practices of ‘life in- 
surance, but in the fields of economics, 
sociolology, business law, wills, trusts and 
estates, private and corporation finance, 
banking and credit and investments. 
These are the subjects covered by the 
C. L. U. program. They are all insep- 
arably interwoven with competency in 
the work of efficient life underwriting. 
These subjects are fundamental to an 
understanding and solution of the many 
complex problems of any business. They 
give the vision and the vocational power 
which mean so much in filling more ade- 
quately the two compartments—the fi- 
nancial and the mental—of the economic 
purse. They can only be attained through 
personal effort and study and by follow- 
ing the course of the longer study pro- 
gram. 

Few C. L. U.’s Drop Business 


Those who know these subjects, assum- 
ing an aptitude for the calling, will not 
easily drop out of the ranks of life in- 
surance. It is altogether too fine a call- 
ing for that. My own observation is that 
a man who thoroughly knows his busi- 
ness is not going to be a “rolling stone.” 
My observation of life underwriters has 
shown me that those who have a compre- 
hensive grasp of life insurance and its 
closely allied studies have.a lasting at- 
tachment to the calling. 

Relatively speaking, I believe that fu- 
ture records will show that mighty few 
Chartered Life Underwriters will drop 
their calling. I have observed the same 
influence of education at the school 
where I teach. With respect to the 
classes between 1920 and 1930, and as re- 
gards students stating their preference 
for insurance and following the special- 
ized curriculum in that field, it appears 
that 88.3% held their first position in the 
business of insurance, and 94% of these 
hold their present position in the same 
business. 

Combatting Lapsation 

A lapsed policy means loss to all par- 
ties concerned—the insured, the benefi- 
ciary, the company, and the underwriter. 
In other words, it is a wastage. Yet it 
is stated that approximately 60% of the 
life insurance written is terminated by 
lapse and surrender, i. e., in a manner 
opposite to the fundamental idea of life 
insurance. It is also stated that about 
“five months of each year are required 
of the combined forces of life insurance 
to maintain static the volume of business 
in force at ‘the beginning of the year.” 
Aside from the loss of renewals, lapsa- 
tion often means to the underwriter the 
substitution of a knocker for a whole- 
hearted friend, and a broken endless 
chain involving loss of goodwill and fu- 
ture business. 

Some lapses are unavoidable, but the 
majority are preventable. All sorts of 
ways and means are practiced to counter- 
act the unfortunate tendency, and many 
are commendable. But again I should 
like to plead the longer course study idea 
as a fundamental procedure for an im- 
proved situation in the future. 

Again, I feel that from the standpoint 
of the future “the longest way around 
is the shortest way home.” Certainly, a 
well trained underwriter is best equipped 
to meet effectively the most common 
causes of preventable lapse, such as (1) 
twisting and substitution, (2) borrowing 
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for flimsy reasons when the acid test of 
an emergency does not really exist, o 
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when other !ess important assets are I< 
available, and (3) competition between Mm ¢ver t 
the life insurance investment and other & out es 
investments. Moreover, so much life in- phens 
surance is still sold through mere appeal an 
to friendship or to the feelings of the » y 
heart. Assoc 
Yet all life insurance is business life ing - 
insurance—a hard and cold but entirely % Need: 
sensible dollar program—which should be sessiO 
sold through the mind if it is to he last. M 
ing. Men feel for their families, but they : h 
reason about their business, profession, a | 
or vocation. With few exceptions, they § *!°” 
are not: fools if fully converted through § 4°?" 
the mind. There is reason to believe that on 
a well educated underwriting personnel § “" 
will normally equalize the same quota ‘S*! 
which is now so frequently obtained in his 1 
large part by drives and pressure, and and 
with a much superior sticking quality. be 
. L. U. Progress — 
But granting my argument, someone B )°S 
will say that everything depends upona 34 
substantial growth in the C. L. U. move ™ 4 
ment. Starting in 1927 and beginning ef- Af 
fectively only in 1928, the number of ap- & of t 
proved applications for permission to Nati 
take the C. L. U. examinations in June § Step 
of this year totalled 640. This I feel rep- B high 
resents a remarkable growth in the short W 
space of four years, and those being only 
the formative years. In 1928 sixty-six 
candidates presented themselves for the J . © 
examinations. In 1929 the number of ex- B'S, @ 
amined candidates grew to 114, an in- & sce 
crease of nearly 88%. In 1930 the num- of ¢ 
ber increased to 235, or an increase of sets 
100% as compared with the previous year. pon 
This year the number of examined can- JB ta! 
didates rose to 521, or an increase of J and 
nearly 122% on the larger base of the tial 
previous year. his 
The examinations were conducted at eq 
forty-nine universities and colleges which int 
served as Our examination centers. EV- an 
erywhere higher institutions of learning ( 
are co-operating most thoroughly in of- bre 
fering their facilities for the conduct of a. 
the examinations, and in many instances pa 
have asked to be designated for the pur- se 
pose. The examined candidates were br 
from 151 cities located in 37 states, the J ‘int 
District of Columbia, British Guiana and 
Cuba, and represented 76 different life in 
insurance companies, sti 
Not only has the number for examined au 
candidates for 1931 shown a very satls- m 
factory increase, even beyond my pre- : 
diction of five hundred at the Toronto in 
Convention, but the results of the exam- tr 
inations are also most gratifying. One _ 
hundred and eighty-seven candidates o! 
successfully completed all five of the ex- al 
aminations. Of this number one hundred m 
and sixty-seven received their C. L. U. fe 
award (having completed three years o a 
satisfactory life insurance experience) 0 
thus increasing the number of Chartered a 
Life Underwriters to 379. Twenty addi- n 
tional candidates passed all examinations 
but have still to complete their three e 
years of satisfactory experience. e 
Possibilities for Future 1 
If it is true that there are betweel t 
thirty-five to forty thousand effective life t 
underwriters in the United States, de 
voting themselves wholeheartedly and ot I 
a substantially full-time basis to life ut 1 
derwriting, it is easy to imagine the e¢f- ) 
( 


fective force the C. L. U. program wil 
be in life underwriting ten and iwenty 
years from now. With a thousand tak 
ing the examination annually, a_ ver! 
large proportion of the really effective 
life underwriting personnel will hav 
joined the ranks of the American Collegt 
of Life Underwriters. As I have stated 
on many occasions, this association W! 
realize ten or fifteen years from now, 4 
already do many of its members today, 
that one of the greatest of its accom: 
plishments for the unbuilding of life ut 
derwriting as a profession, if not the 
greatest, has been the creation of this 
college. 
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“Tt do not see now how it is possible 
ever to determine insurance needs with- 









other @ out estate anaylsis,” said Gilbert T. Ste- 
ife in- phenson, president of the Trust Com- 
“peal B oany Division of the American Bankers’ 
“- Association, in his address on “Analyz- 
ss life ing Estates to Determine Insurance 
ntirely BF Needs,” given at the Thursday morning 
uld be & cession of the convention. 
© last- Mr. Stephenson added that he could 
. they see how they may be determined without 
— a formal analysis reduced to writing and 
thy accompanied by tables and graphs, but 
a that he did not see how insurance needs 
ibe can be determined unless one knows the 
<a estate his clients has to start with, his 
yer his prospects, the needs of his family 
nt aa and the rearrangements that will best 
ce serve the purpose for which the estate 
7 is being created. “I regard estate anal- 
meone  YSis,as the thing that lifts both trust 
ipon a fe service and life underwriting to the plane 
move. Mo! @ profession,” the speaker said. 
ing ef- After expressing the cordial greetings 
of ap- @ of the Trust Company Division to the 
on to National Association convention, Mr. 
1 June | Stephenson launched into his talk, the 
el'rep- JB highlights of which are given here: 
- Short What Estate Analysis for Insurance 
ed only s Means 
xty-six te ; 
or the Classifying Assets——Analyzing estates 
of ex- is a much more human thing than its 
an in- |B scientific name would indicate. It means, 
. num- of course, breaking down the present as- 
ase of sets of a person’s estate into their com- 
S year, ponent parts—the classification of his 
d‘can- real estate, for example, into productive 
ase of and unproductive, into business, residen- 
of the tial and agricultural; the classification of 
his personal property into cash or its 
ted at equivalent, into liquid stocks and bonds, 
which into frozen stocks and bonds, into goods 
. Ev. and other business assets. + 
arning Classifying Liabilities—It means also 
in of- breaking down the present liabilities of 
luct of a person’s estate into their component 
stances parts—the classification of his debts into 
1e pur- secured and unsecured, into bank and 
were brokerage loans, into open accounts, and 
es, the # ‘into contingent liabilities. _ 
na and Up to this point estate analysis is noth- 
nt life J ing more than making up a financial 
statement—a thing that one’s banker or 
:mined auditor can do even better than a trust 
satis man or a life underwriter. : 
y pre- Estimating Prospects—The third step 
oronto in estate analysis—the one at which the 
exam- trust man or life underwriter does enter 
One —is taking into account the prospects 
Jidates of the person whose estate is being an- 
he ex alyzed—his life expectancy and the esti- 
undred mated earnings of his business or pro- 
LU fession. In estate analysis it is quite 
ars of as important to know in what direction 
rience) one is headed and how far one has gone 
rtered as it is to know where one is at the 
, addi- mome iit. ; 
vations Personal Element—The fourth step in 
three estate analysis introduces a brand new 
element that is intensely personal. It 
involys a study of the persons who are 
tweell to be served by the estate. Who are 
ive life to be the beneficiaries—the person hira- 
s, de- self? His wife? His children? His 
nd on Parenis? Other kinsmen? Dependent 
fe un friends? Charitable institutions? Es- 
he ef- tate analysis is purely theoretical unless 
m wil this human equation is taken into ac- 
wenty count 
d tak Rearranging Estate—The fifth step in 
very estate analysis is really not analysis 
ectivé at all but, rather, if one would speak 
have technically, it is estate synthesis. It is 
ollege rearranging the assets and liabilities of 
stated ones estate in accordance with a defi- 
n will nite plan, 
ow, as . Estate analysis that stops with break- 
today, ing down assets and liabilities into their 
ccom Component parts is aimless and useless. 
fe ut ts value is manifest only when it re- 
ot the sults in rearranging those assets and lia- 
of this bilities under a definite plan that takes 











Gilbert T. Stephenson, President of the Trust Company 
Division of the American Bankers’ Association, Says Estate 
Analysis Lifts Both Trust Service and Life Underwriting to 
the Plane of a Profession; Lauds Co - operation of Life 


Underwriters and Trust Men 


into account the prospects of the owner 
and the requirements of his beneficiaries. 
How Estate Analysis Reveals 
Insurance Needs 

If my interpretation of estate anal- 
ysis is correct, its place in determining 
insurance needs becomes apparent. In 
fact, there is no other way than by es- 
tate analysis whereby insurance -needs 
may be determined. 

The two great objects of life insur- 
ance are supplementing and conserving 
estates. How does estate analysis re- 
veal the extent to which one needs to 
have one’s estate supplemented or con- 
served by life insurance? 

Business Insurance Needs.—A complete 
analysis of an estate will show the or- 
ganization of the person’s principal busi- 
ness—whether it is a sole proprietorship 
or partnership or corporation, its present 
financial condition, the key men. On 
intelligent reading of such an analysis 
will reveal whether or not, in the event 
of the death of a key man, the business 
should be liquidated or reorganized or 
carried on; how much and what kind 
of insurance should be taken and by 
whom to preserve the real value of the 
business both for the survivors and for 
the beneficiaries of the deceased partner 
or stockholder. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
analysis of the business and the recom- 
mendation of business life insurance can- 
not always be dissociated from one’s gen- 
eral estate. Consequently, sometimes a 
life underwriter cannot well recommend 
the amount and kind of business insur- 
ance that an individual partner or stock- 
holder or a firm or corporation should 
carry unless he has an intelligent grasp 
of the general estate and of the insur- 
ance needs of the individual partners or 
stockholders. I say this for the bene- 
fit of those underwriters who, special- 
izing in business insurance, may be in- 
clined to think that analysis of the busi- 
ness alone is sufficient and to underesti- 
mate the importance of analysis of the 
general estates of the partners or stock- 
holders as well. 

- Estate Insurance Needs—A compre- 


hensive analysis will also reveal one’s 
estate insurance needs. Knowing the 
amount and nature of one’s assets and 
liabilities and the contemplated division 
of one’s estate, an estate analyst may 
readily calculate with approximate accu- 
racy the shrinkage of an estate from 
debts, taxes and adminstration expenses. 
One must have in mind always, of course, 
that these are variable items, that an 
estate without a debt today may be- 
come heavily involved, that tax rates are 
apt to change, that even administration 
expenses fluctuate somewhat. But for 
practical purposes one may base his cal- 
culation of the shrinkage of estates upon 
the present debts and the present tax 
laws and present administration costs. 


Supplementing the Estate—Having 
provided by means of business insurance 
for realizing the true value of the busi- 
ness and by means of estate insurance 
for overcoming the shrinkage and leav- 
ing the estate intact, the estate analyst 
may turn his attention next to supple- 
menting the estate by life insurance to 
make up the required amount in the 
event of one’s being overtaken by death 
or incapacity before he has created the 
requisite estate. 

If, for example, one knew that one 
would live out his expectancy, that one 
would retain one’s earning capacity to 
the end, that no unusual expenses would 
arise, that all of one’s present dependents 
would become self-supporting, one might 
very properly arrive at the conclusion 
that present accumulations, together with 
future earnings, would be ample for all 
requirements and that one did not need 
any life insurance at all except business 
insurance to preserve the business and 
estate insurance to make up for the 
shrinkage of the estate. The difficulty 
is that none of us can thus dip into the 
future. 

Grant, as you will, that it is the duty 
of every person, if possible, to provide 
for the financial needs of his own old 
age and incapacity and for his depend- 
ents. In view of the uncertainty of the 
future, unless his present income from 
accumulations, not counting future or es- 


McMillen Talks at Managers’ Section 


(Continued on Page 21) 


agers,” he said, “must frequently stim- 
ulate our progress by introducing new 


problems to devise new appeals for our’ 


men such as inter-agency contests, quo- 


tas, outings and the like. These all may 
be used but wisely to bolster up and re- 
new flagging interest.” 

Continuing, he said: “My own view on 
the subject of stimulation is that many 
managers do not keep a careful enough 
record of agents’ calls and interviews. 
From time immemorial records have been 
the great incentive of all athletic con- 
tests. That the record method of stim- 
ulation has caught on in our business is 
proven by the great variety of such con- 
tests staged by the companies. 

“Now is the time to make an advance 
in intelligent training processes that will 
keep an agency on its toes. The pres- 
sure of the depression period demands 
it.” 

Before closing Mr. McMillen urged 
upon his listeners to remember when 


considering plans for bolstering agency 
what 


morale splendid morale records 


were made during the World War. He 
referred to the dismal breakdown of the 
Russian morale and how splendidly the 
Belgians kept it up. “You can learn a 
lot from the war-time efforts to main- 
tain morale up to a high pitch,” he said. 
“Try to adapt such efforts to your own 
use.” On the same subject he paid a 
tribute to the type of American army or 
navy officer for whom the soldiers would 
literally go to death’s door for. He 
stressed: There is something radically 
wrong with a general agent’s ability un- 
less his men feel the same way about 
him. In these times he must keep close 
to the firing line, coaching his agents, 
sympathetically advising them on their 
problems, sticking through thick and thin 
to the real fellows in your agency, rec- 
ognizing their good service and loyalty. 
Even if such an agent should be reward- 
ed by promotion to managership he felt 
that it was only what was deserved; that 
the general agents should not be dis- 
gruntled for, as he said, “an agency’s 
morale is stimulated when a comrade 
receives such recognition.” 





Analyzing Estates “I’o Determine Needs 


timated income from profession or busi- 
ness, provide for the estimated future 
needs of himself and his dependents, he 
should carry enough life insurance, in 
addition to his business and estate insur- 
ance, to make up the difference. Anal- 
ysis of one’s estate will readily show 
the difference between the net returns 
of one’s present estate and the amount 
needed in case one’s present personal 
income were immediately terminated by 
incapacity or death. This difference 
properly capitalized is the amount by 
which one should supplement his pres- 
ent estate. 

The logical man to begin an estate 
analysis is the commercial banker. He 
is the one who requires financial state- 
ments in connection with his loans. The 
American people are gradually becoming 
used to furnishing financial statements, 
individual as well as firm and corpora- 
tion, in connection with unsecured loans 
and to keep these statements up to date. 
The man of affairs seldom resents but 
expects the periodic requests for a finan- 
cial statement. 

The American people in their minds 
still associate the trust man with the 
commercial banker. They see that prac- 
tically every trust department in the 
country is associated with either a com- 
mercial or a savings bank. To all ap- 
pearances bank officers and trust officers 
of the same institution are indistinguish- 
able. The bank customer makes no dis- 
tinction in his mind between the duties 
of the trust man and of the banker in 
so far as financial statements are con- 
cerned. 

The natural thing is for the person 
to discuss his financial affairs with the 
trust man quite as freely as with the 
banker. This makes it easy for the trust 
man to take the first steps in estate 
analysis—that is, breaking down the pres- 
ent assets and liabilities into their com- 
ponent parts. Having done this, he may 
more easily take the next three steps 
—namely, analyzing the family require- 
ments and the client’s prospects and re- 
arranging and reorganizing the client’s 
affairs. 

Each Has Own Field 

This recognized attitude of people to- 
wards their bank, which is entirely logi- 
cal, gives the trust man, as a type of 
banker, a temporary advantage, at least, 
over the life underwriter in securing the 
information essential for a complete es- 
tate analysis. Every life underwriter, I 
am sure, at times experiences difficulty 
in advising with his client because of 
the disinclination of the latter to make 
a clean breast of his financial, business 
and personal affairs, and wishes that he 
might have the same intimate familiarity 
with his client’s affairs as the banker 
has. 

Yet the trust man, on his part, finds 
himself unprepared to make a complete 

analysis of an estate in all its details. 
Either alone or in co-operation with the 
bank officers he can make up a financial 
statement showing in detail the assets 
and liabilities. Out of his own experi- 
ence and training he can plan the re- 
arrangement and reorganization of the 
estate so as to effect economies and 
make the best possible provision for the , 
beneficiaries. But when he comes to 
advising with his client about how much 
more and what kind of insurance he 
needs either to conserve or to supplement 
his estate, the trust man is at a loss. 
He is out of his field. He is apt to give 
advice that is not sound. 

The ideal arrangement is for the bank- 
er and the trust man and the life un- 
derwriter in conference with the client 
to make the estate analysis—the banker 
sitting in judgment on the business and 
financial arrangements, the trust man on 
the trust arrangements, and the under- 
writer on the life insurance arrange- 
ments. 
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New Officers Get Ovation From 
Convention; Notables Introduced 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 25.—The new officers, 
headed by Elbert Storer, Bankers Life 
manager in Indiana, were unanimously 
elected at the Friday morning session. 
All were formally introduced to the audi- 
ence by the retiring president, George 
E. Lackey, who presided at the opening 
of the meeting, prior to introducing the 
official chairman of the session, William 
M. Duff of Pittsburgh. 

In presenting the slate for the con- 
vention’s approval, Ernest Owen, Sun 
Life, Detroit, chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee, said that his committee 
had had a most harmonious meeting and 
that the members considered it a healthy 
sign that so many candidates for office 
were in the field this year. President 
Lackey then called his successor to the 
platform. A great ovation was given Mr. 
Storer, who with.a few graceful remarks 
accepted the office. He said: 

“You have conferred upon me the high- 
est honor within your power and I deep- 
ly appreciate it and will try to keep up 


the good work inaugurated by my prede- 
cessors. The National Association has 
given me more than I’ll ever be able to 
repay. Everything has been turned over 
to me in tip-top shape. From what I 
understand, the finances, membership, 
educational. work and general status of 
the association are in better shape than 
ever before. I shall not offer any radi- 
cal innovations but merely attempt to 
carry on the good work to the best of 
my ability.” 

Spirited singing by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury quartet of the New York Central 
Railroad Co., helped considerably to en- 
liven the Friday session. While he was 
in the chair President Lackey took occa- 
sion to present to the convention Mrs. 
Orville Thorpe, Lawrence Priddy of New 
York, and the Canadian life insurance 
men present. He also read a telegram 
from Jess G. Read, Oklahoma, secre- 
tary of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, extending the 
commissioners’ best wishes for a success- 
ful convention. 


Assuring Financial Independence 


(Continued from Page 22) 


a guaranteed cash and loan value, it is 
always marketable. 

It is a plan that enables her to spend 
more, both now and later, because hav- 
ing provided definitely for the future she 
is free to spend and enjoy the good 
things of life now. 

It is a definite plan. If she wishes 
$10G inonthly income at age 60, a yearly 
savings of $350 (for example, if she is 
30) will provide it for her. Is there any 
other plan that through definite savings, 
known each year in advance, she can 
guarantee herself a definite income? 

No “If” in Security 

Second, she not only has a plan, but 
a plan safe and secure in itself. When 
she puts her savings into the life insur- 
ance plan, she literally buys an interest 
in the assets of one of our large life in- 
surance: companies, and gets the benefits 
of diversification of holdings and the 
strength that comes from such united 
holdings. With this plan there is no IF 
as to her financial independence. So 
far as the security of the plan itself is 
concerned, she can look forward to sixty 
with assurance that cash or income is 
waiting for her. 

Anc third, this plan has permanence. 
Every woman’s savings program should 
assure permanent savings. All too often 
women depend on their ability to put 
money in the bank or in the building 
and loan and reinvest it and make money 
which can, in later years, be diverted 
into income. Experience seems to teach 
us that few women following this “hit 
and miss, put in and take out” method 
arrive in their later years with a com- 
petency. The years bring so many de- 
mands on their savings and before they 
realize it, retirement days are on them 
and good intentions have led to depend- 
ence instead of independence. The life 
insurance plan is slow, but sure. 

Trust Opportunities 

Much is being said in these days about 
how insurance trusts, and banks and 
trust companies are cooperating with the 
life insurance companies to bring the 
many advantages of. life insurance trusts 
to the attention of the MEN of the 
country—-but why should not the same 
advantages appeal to the women as well? 

To just what class of women, we are 
asked, would the insurance trust appeal? 
Well, to what class of men does it ap- 
peal? After all, what is a trust—merely 
the placing of property by the owner in 
the name of a second person, known as 
TRUSTEE, for the benefit of one or 
more nersons in whom the owner is in- 


terested. Considering it from this angle, 
we have 
First: the business woman, whether 


married, single or widow, wishing to pro- 
vide for younger brothers or sisters, or 
children of her own, or others, not just 
for immediate needs but to carry out 
plans for them, which she would do if 
she lived. 

Second: tize woman who owns and ac- 


tively manages her own business, thus . 


providing funds to carry on until liqui- 
dation 1s possible, or until some one, not 
yet ready, can be trained to take it over. 

Third: the woman of independent in- 
come who will receive this income for 
iife but who will not control the distribu- 
tion of the principle at her death. 
Through the life insurance trust she may 
plan for and arrange an estate of her 
own, 

Fourth: the woman who while having 
an estate to leave by will, wants to 
spend a little more than income and yet 
plan for the continuance of some of het 
gifts to persons or institutions in which 
she is interested. 


C. L. U. Graduates 
Get Diplomas 


At Exercises 

Chartered life underwriters attending 
the convention took a great interest in 
the exercises held on Thursday after- 
noon when about fifty candidates for the 
degree were presented with diplomas. 
The number present represented about 
one-third of those entitled to diplomas, 
the total number successfully completing 
all examinations this year being 167. Six- 
teen others passed also and will be eli- 
gible for the degree as soon as they 
have completed three years of satisfac- 
tory experience in the business. 

A Dutch treat luncheon in the Grand 
Street mezzanine preceded the exercises, 
which were addressed by the following: 
Ernest J. Clark, president of the Ameri- 
can College of Life Underwriters; Wil- 
liam M. Duff, vice-president of the Col- 
lege; Dr. S. S. Huebner, dean; and Dr. 
David McCahan, assistant dean. 


Roger B. Hull 


Greets Everybody 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 24—Roger B. Hull, 
managing director, National Association 
of Life Underwriters, was so active at 
this convention that it is hard to be- 
lieve that for two weeks this summer he 
was confined to his bed as the result 
of a back injury. His recovery is now 
practically complete. With the use of a 
cane he got around amazingly well, ex- 
tending the greetings of the National As- 
sociation to most of the individual groups 
holding special sessions here. 








Boston Agent 
Hitch-Hikes 
To Convention 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 23—The person who 
probably got the biggest thrill out of this 
year’s convention of the National Asso- 
ciation was young Howard Finch, a 
member of the Fidelity Mutual’s agency 
in Boston, who wanted to come so badly 
that he hitch-hiked from the Hub City. 
He left Boston on Sunday afternoon and 
arrived in Pittsburgh Tuesday evening. 

Finch has been selling life insurance a 
little more than a year, and gets a great 
kick out of the business. It has been 
his dream the past year to see the lead- 
ing producers of the country and so he 
decided to make the dream come true. 

The young Bostonian is an energetic 
chap. He has been a night student at 
Boston University for the last three 
years, and during the daytime he sells 
insurance, studies for his university 
courses and also for the Chartered Life 
Underwriter degree. Several years ago, 
Finch was offered a job in a law office 
by the famous criminal lawyer, Clarence 
Darrow, but he says that law had no 
attractions for him. But he has ambi- 
tions to go far in the insurance business. 


Myrick in Fine 
Form as Chairman 
Wednesday Morning 

The gavel was turned over to Julian § 
Myrick, Mutual Life in New York, ; 


distinguished past president of the asso. 
ciation, for the Wednesday morning se. 
sion and it was under his able chairman. 
ship that the meeting reached a high 
pitch of enthusiasm for such talks a 
those of Arthur F. Young, Clevelan/ 
banker; Abner Thorpe, Jr., Cincinnati: 
Prof. W. A. Irwin, Washburn College, 
Topeka, and Gilbert T. Stephenson, Wi. 
mington, Del., A. B. A. Trust Division 
head. 

“Tommy” Thompson, Travelers in 
Peoria, added a humorous touch to the 
meeting when, introduced by Chairman 
Myrick for a piano solo, gave his skit 
“What’sit?” which brought the hous 
down. At first he was nowhere to be 
found, then somebody complained in the 
audience at the tameness of a piano solo, 
That somebody proved to be Thompson, 
who came forward with a cigar boy, 
broom, two staples, violin bow, bringing 
along his side-kick, Jack Huebner 
Thompson gave this skit twice over Sts 
tion KDKA. 


Closing Hours Of Convention Packed 
With Thrills; Speakers Are Eloquent 


Pittsburgh, Sept. 25—A dynamic ad- 
dress by a famed Oklahoma resident, 
Josh Lee, head of the public speaking 
department of the University of Oklaho- 
ma, and the singing of “Auld Lang 
Syne” served to close auspiciously the 
forty-second annual convention of the 
National Association this afternoon. 

There was an abundance of good things 
on the afternoon’s program, preceding 
the above-mentioned thrilling close. The 
conventioners first heard Henry W. Ab- 
bott, Massachusetts Mutual general agent 
of Pittsburgh, graphically tell how he or- 
ganized the buyer to buy. 

The next speaker was Senator James J. 
Davis, of Pennsylvania, who gave some 
intelligent comments on the insurance 
business. Among other things he said: 
“Insurance is sold, not bought. It takes 
time and money to develop able sales- 
men and it takes real men to sell life 
insurance. I have in mind the venture 
of one of the great states into the in- 
surance field. The state had insurance 
for sale, but no one bought it because 
it had no salesmen. Let’s develop this 
individualism theory. What will be the 
future of private enterprise in America 
if the Government decides to go into 
business? The spirit of America is to 
work for what you get and not get it 
given to you. We'll keep the govern- 
ment out of business in one way by do- 
ing it ourselves.” Senator Davis strong- 
ly urged the insurance representatives to 
urge their companies to try to solve the 
problem of unemployment insurance. He 
said that companies should come forth 
with a plan, and that it should be able 
to present a good one having some of 
the best actuarial minds in the world. 

The subject of “Personal Effectiveness” 
was covered by Herman Duval, North- 
western Mutual agent of New York City, 
who in sixteen years has insured more 
than 2,000 lives for more than $27,000,- 
000. Mr. Duval gave many important 
tips, urging his listeners above all to 
have courage and enthusiasm in going 
about their business. 

Following Mr. Duval, Roger B. Hull, 
managing director of the National As- 
sociation, was called on and he offered 
for the agents’ consideration a creed 
which they responded to with many 
rounds of applause. Mr. Hull declared 


that if the life underwriters of this coun- 
try do their job in the next ten years, 


the business, in his opinion, is more than 
any other single factor going to supply 
the cushion to absorb the shock of the 
country’s next economic depression. 
President Lackey said, in introducing 
Josh Lee, that this was one of the proud- 
est moments of his life, to be able to 
present “the best loved man in Oklaho- 
ma.” In a graphic manner and _ using 
beautiful language Mr. Lee told the 
agents how they could be insured against 
failure. He pointed out that four things 
are necessary: perseverance, purpose, 
idealism and diligence. He declared that 
he is proud of being a hero-worshipper, 
believing that our lives will be motivated 
by impulses of heroism if we can be 
lieve and revere the heroics of others. 
Other features of the afternoon ses 
sion were a brief report by George Ayars 
of Los Angeles, head of the resolutions 
committee, who offered _ resolutions 
of thanks to the Pittsburghers for their 
wonderful reception and to John W. 
Yates, of Detroit, the man who drafted 
the 1931 convention program. Also the 
announcement by President Lackey 0 
the award of the Charles Jerome Et- 
wards cup for the greatest gain in as 
sociation membership during the past 
year to the Evansville, Ind., Association. 





Delightful Banquet; 
No Speeches; Fine 
Entertainment 

Pittsburgh, Sept. 24—The crowning 
social event of the convention was to 
night’s banquet when, in a relaxed mood, 
underwriters and their friends received 
with enthusiasm the entertainment 
planned for them by their Pittsburgh 
hosts. The band struck up “California 
Here I Come” in honor of the 19% 
meeting place; then swung into “My 
Old Kentucky Home” in recognition 0! 
retiring President Lackey’s home state, 
and finally played “On the Banks of the 
Wabash” in honor of Elbert Storer, I 
dianapolis, the new president. A dt 
matic moment came when the banquet 
hall was darkened and waiters came 
bearing trays on which ice-formed let 
ters spelled “N. A. L. U. 1931.” 











